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ADVERTISEMENT BY THE EDITOR. 



This, and the ensuing Volume of Mr. Stewart's Collected 
Worka^ come before the public under very different circum^ 
stances from his other writings. The other writings were once 
and again elaborated by the Author, and by himself carefully 
conducted through the press ; whereas the following Lectures 
were not destined for publication, — at least, in the state in 
which they now appear. That Mr. Stewart, however, intended 
ultimately to publish his Course of Political Economy, seems 
certain ; and, with this view, during the latter years of his life, 
he had revised, corrected, amplified, and re-arranged its con- 
stituent parts. But whether he had finally completed this 
preparation is doubtful ; for the Lectures thus remodelled by 
him in his retirement, have, for the most part, unhappily 
perished. As now printed from those Original Manuscripts 
which have escaped the fate of the others revised for publica- 
tion, the course consists principally of what was written so far 
back as the beginning of the century, with such additions and 
corrections as were occasionally interpolated up to the Session 
of 1809-10, the last year of Mr. Stewart's academical labours. 
Fortunately, he did not in his course of Political Economy, as 
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in that of Moral Philosophy ^ either trust to the extemporaneous 
resources of his memory and eloquence for the exposition of his 
own opinions, or read from their original context the passages 
which he had occasion t6 quote from other authors ; but that, 
in both respects, all, or nearly all, was fully written out. I say 
fortunately — for while the Lectures on Psychology and Morals 
have been not inadequately supplied by his correlative publi- 
cations, those on Political Economy are replaced by no printed 
substitute. Still, under the circumstances, it became a question 
with Mr. Stewart's Trusteep, whether, in the discharge of the 
duty which they owed to the reputation of the deceased, they 
should, or should not, publish what remained of the Course of 
Political Economy. In this diflBculty, they, with great propriety, 
sought advice from the most competent of Mr. Stewart's older 
friends and pupils; and in particular, from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and Viscount Palmerston. But, as perhaps was to 
be expected, these noblemen, however favourable to the alterna- 
tive of publication, found themselves unable, without an exami- 
nation of the Manuscripts, to express a definite opinion ; and 
the result was, that the decision devolved exclusively upon the 
Editor. An examination convinced me of the importance of the 
documents which still remain ; in reference to which, it may be 
observed, that while Mr. Stewart was habitually accurate in all 
his statements, whatever he committed to writing was more 
especially sure of being thoroughly meditated and carefully 
expressed. " Ignorabat inepta." Although, therefore, we must 
always regret the loss of many important writings, old and new, 
still I feel confident, that the manuscripts remaining, however 
their value might be enhanced did they exhibit the Course in 
its original integrity, with the addition of subsequent im- 
provements, will, even in their present state, be found emi- 
nently worthy of publication. For although they may not 
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fulfil all the intentions of the Author, still, even without his last 
emendments, they afford a systematic view of Political Science 
in its most important doctrines, written too with the eloquence, 
wisdom, and enlightened liberality which distinguish all the 
works of Mr. Stewart. Many changes and considerable pro- 
gress in the doctrines of Political Economy, have, undoubtedly, 
been made since these Lectures were delivered; but these 
Lectures themselves have exerted a powerful influence in 
determining this advancement For while Mr. Stewart's in- 
struction inculcated, more or less articulately, these improved 
opinions, no master, perhaps, ever exerted a stronger and more 
beneficial influence on his disciples. " His disciples," to quote 
the words of Sir James Mackintosh, " he lived to see among 
the lights and ornaments of the Council and the Senate ; and 
without derogation from his writings it may be said, that his 
disciples were among his best works." As an introduction to 
Political Economy and Politics, these Lectures, as they stand, 
will be found, I am persuaded, among the best extant ; and 
though they may not exhaust all the problems of the science, 
they omit none of primary importance. In particular, they 
will prove a valuable preparative and accompaniment to a 
study of the Wealth of Nations ; affording, as they do, a 
criticism and supplement to the immortal work of Smith. 
The doctrines of Smith are not, however, considered to the 
exclusion of those of minor authors ; and we have here com- 
memorated and canvassed, with an enlightened impartiality, 
the speculations of many able but now forgotten thinkers. 

In regard to the unfortunate loss of the manuscripts, the 
most articulate information which I am able to afford is that 
supplied by Mr. Stewart's son. Colonel Stewart, in the following 
letter addressed to Mr. HonryFoss, (of the well-known publishing 
house of Payne & Foss,) and by that gentleman subsequently 
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commonicated to the public in Notes and QuerieSy Vol. XI., 
No. 284, April 7, 1855. 

" Catriitb, March 30, 1837. 

" Sib, — You were so obliging, some time since, as to say that 
you would mention the literary property that I wished to 
publish in your intercourse with the other members of your 
profession, in whose line such business lay. You need not, 
however, farther trouble yourself on this head ; because, finding 
myself getting on in Ufe, and despairing of finding a sale for it 
at its real value, I have destroyed the whole of it. To this 
step I was much induced by finding my locks repeatedly picked 
during my absence from home, some of my papers carried off, 
and some of the others evidently read, if not copied from, by 
persons of whom I could procure no trace, and in the pursuit 
or conviction of whom, I never could obtain any efiicient assist- 
ance from the judicial functionaries. 

'^ As this may form, at some future period, a curious item 
in the history of literature in the present century, (as a proof 
of the encouragement and protection afforded to literary labour 
during the present reign, by a people reckoning themselves 
amongst the most enlightened and civilized communities of the 
earth,) I subjoin a list of the works destroyed as unsaleable, 
written by my fether, Dugald Stewart, author of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, &c. : — 

*' 1st, The Philosophy of Man as a Member of a Political 
Association, (Incomplete.) 

" 2d, His Lectures on Political Economy, delivered in the 
University of Edinburgh ; reduced by him into books and 
chapters, containing a very complete body of that science, with 
many important rectifications of Adam Smith's speculations. 

" M, One hundred and seventy pages of the continuation of 
the Dissertation prefixed to the Encyclopcedia Britannica. 
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*' Written by me : — 

" 2d, An Account of the Life and Writings of Dugcdd 
Stewart, together with all his Correspondence. Among others, 
with Madame de Stael, La Fayette, Jefferson, and many 
other literary and well-known characters, French and English ; 
with Anecdotes from his Journals kept during his residence 
in Paris, before and at the commencement of the Revolution, 
and during his visits to that city with Lord Lauderdale, during 
the Fox Administration. AU of which I burnt" 

The other nine works (some of them very voluminous) 
written by Colonel Stewart, and by him destroyed, it is unne- 
cessary articulately to specify. Mr. Foss, in a note, observes, — 
" I believe there was no foundation for Colonel Stewart's suspi- 
cions respecting his locks having been picked." This conjecture, 
I have no doubt, is correct ; and should it seem strange that a 
man of Colonel Stewart's ability and filial veneration should, on 
so groundless a suspicion, have been actuated to so rash a pro- 
ceeding ; we may perhaps find an explanation in the circum- 
stance, that when on professional service in India, he had suffered 
from an attack of coup-de-soleil ; a malady which, I believe, 
often manifests its influence in the most capricious manner, and 
long after an apparent disappearance of the affection. 

It is therefore to be understood, that the Lectures on 
Political Economy do not appear as the Course was, by the 
Author, prepared for publication. Parts, indeed, as finally 
completed, seem by accident to have escaped the fate of the 
other emended Lectures and revised additions, — such as the 
Introduction to tlie Course, and the Notes upon the Bullion 
Report, (VoL I.) But these shew only as exceptions, although 
it is not improbable that other portions, as the Lectures upon the 
Theory and Forms of Government (Vol. II.) are now nearly in 
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the state in which they were left for publication by the Author. 
On this, however, not being able to speak with certainty, I prefer 
silence to conjecture, and leave the reader to his own surmises 
in regard to the extent and importance of the loss. 

And here, the subjoined abstract by Miss Stewart, of the Con- 
tents of seven volumes, in quarto, of her father's manuscripts, — 
volumes in which the corrected and amplified Lectures were 
fairly transcribed, — ^may enable the reader to form an opinion 
of how much has perished, compared with what has been pre- 
served and printed from the older copies. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to warn him, that in this Table the distinction 
of volume is altogether an arbitrary division, being determined 
by the extent of room which the paper of each happened to 
supply. In general, also, the list is printed as it was found 
written, though some changes might seem occasionally to be 
obvioua — (In reference to the prefixes within square brackets, 
see p. xvi.) 

(Vol. I.) 

Paob 

[* ?] Allegiance to Government,! Part I., . . . . 5 

PartIL, .... 33 
(Intended for Part III. of Dissertation.) 

Theory of Govemmentt — Introduction, .... 47 

Simple Forms of Government, 48 

Of Democracy and Democratic States, . . . . 51 

Of Aristocracy, 76 

Of Monarchy, 88 

Of Mixed Governments, 106 

Of the English Constitution, 132 

[* ?] Introduction to a Course of Elementary Lectures on 

Political Economy,§ Part I., 165 

PartIL, 185 

(In continuation,) Part III., .... 206 

t fSco Note t, infra, Vol. I. p. 9.] % [See Note » infra, Vol. I. pp. 21, 29.] 
§ fSec Note ♦, infra, Vol. I. p. 9.] 
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Paob 

Of Population, 224 

Of Population as it is affected by the State of Manners, &c., 233 

Of Population as it is affected by Plenty or Scarcity, &c., . 238 
Of Agriculture, Manufactures, and Population, considered in 

Eelation to each other, 

I. State of the Actual Cultivators of the Soil, . . . 258 

(Vol. IL) 

(Continuation of the Lectures on Population.) 
Comparative Advantages of Small and of Great Farms, . 1 

Policy of Enclosures, 8 

II. Of Agriculture and Population, as they are affected by 

the Distribution of Landed Property, ... 22 

III. Of Agriculture and Population, in Connexion with the 

influence of Manufactures, 42 

Appendix to Article III., 79 

What are the Effects with respect to Population of the Sub- 
stitution in Manufactures of Machinery in place of 
Human Labour? — (For continuation of this Lecture, 

see p. 172,) 105 

(Former part of this Lecture, see p. 104.) 

National Wealth, 220 

(Vol. III.) 

II. Division of Labour, . 36 

in. Of Money, C7 

IV. Of the relative Value of Money and of Commodities, 103 

Continuation, 116 

V. Of the Real and Nominal Prices of Commodities, . . 149 

VI. Of Interest, 185 

(New Chapter, see p. ), 213 

Appendix — Containing an Abridgment of some Chapters of 
fundamental importance in The Wealth of Nations, 

with a few occasional Remarks. — (A Fragment?) . 228 

Of the Component Parts of the Price of Commodities, . . 245 

Of the Natural and Market Price of Commodities, . . 248 

Of the Rent of liand, 258 
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Pagb 

Part ii.— Of the Produce of Land, which sometimes does, and 

sometimes does not, affect Rent, .... 267 

(Heads of an additional Lecture to be inserted after those on 

the Economical System,) 275 

(Vol. IV.) 

(The First Lecture has no title ; but it seems to be on the 
Practical Doctrines of the Mercantile or Commercial 

System of Political Economy,) .... 1 

Of Drawbacks, 50 

Of Bounties, 52 

Of Treaties of Commerce, 53 

Colonies, 56 

Miscellaneous Observations on the Freedom of Trade, . 58 

Of the Expediency of Anti-usurious Laws, . . . . 81 

Appendix, 151 

Of the Com Trade, 155 

i.— Of the Inland Com Trade, 166 

Appendix, 266 

Extract of a Letter to Mr. Stewart from Francis Homer, Esq., 

dated 6th April 1805, 270 

ii. — Of the Trade carried on by the Merchant Importer of 

Grain for Home Consumption, . . . .273 

(Vol. V.) 

iii. — Of the Trade carried on by the Merchant Exporter of 

Grain for Foreign Consumption, . . . . 1 

iv.— 28 

Miscellaneous Observations on the Com Trade, ... 29 
Appendix to the Lectures on the Com Trade ; quotation from 

the Edinburgh Review, July 1807, .... 64 

Quotation from the Monthly Review,, 1822, .... 67 

Of the Commerce of Land, (Primogeniture,) . . 70 

Appendix, Ill 

Note from M. Gamier's TramlcUion of the Wealth of Nations, 115 

Laws relating to the Poor, 125 

History of the Poor-Laws in England, . . . . 128 
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Paob 

Of the Poor-Laws in Scotland, 205 

Of Poor and Charity Workhouses, 237 

Of Benefit Clubs and Friendly Societies, .... 255 

Conclusion of Lectures on the Laws relating to the Poor, . 279 

(Vol. VL ) 

Of the Education of the People, 1 

Appendix, 46 

[*] Essay on the Probable E£fect8 of the Progress of Science, 
and of the Difiusion of Knowledge on the future 
Fortunes of the Human Race, (intended to form the 
concluding Chapter of my Dissertation prefixed to the 
Encydopcedia ; [and accordingly in this edition so 
arranged.]) — 

Section i., 56 

ii., 87 

iii., 114 

[*]Note, 130 

[*] Appendix, 134 

Notes on the Bullion Report^\ (sent by Mr. Stewart to Lord 
Lauderdale, in February, March, and April 1811.) — 
NoteL, 138 

JLJL«tt • • • • • • • • • X v% 

III., 182 

IV., 190 

v., 222 

VI., 225 

Of the Present Depreciation of the Paper Currency, I , . 257 

II., 265 

([Vol. VII.] Polio MS., marked M.) 

[*] Lectures on the Varieties of the Race. 

[*] Introduction, 1 

[*] Comparative influence of Physical and Moral Causes on 

National Character, 59 

[*] Notes, 86 

t [Extant, see infra, Yd. I., p. 481, il 
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Paob 

President de Goguet, 96 

Origin and History of Property, . . . . . 99 
Of the Institution of Marriage, . . . . .154 
Origin of Eanks, 180 

The ensiling sentencses, in Miss Stewart's handwriting, but 
apparently of a later date, immediately follow the preceding 
list of the seven manuscript volumes : — 

" The above is the Index [or rather the Table of Contents] of Seven 
Volumes of MSS. transgribed, under my father's own inspection, from 
his older MSS., with considerable alterations and additions, during 
the last four years of his life. These MSS. were delivered to my 
brother, after my father's death, according to his will. . . . 

" I took a copy of the Index before delivering the MSS. to my 
brother." 

Though principally occupied with topics of Political Economy^ 
it will farther be observed, that the destroyed manuscripts 
comprised also copies of Lectures, of Essays, and of fragments 
on other tnaJttera of Philosophy^ as is seen from the contents of 
the Volumes labelled VI. and VII., in the articles there dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk, [*]. In Volume I., the articles 
marked by an asterisk and iiilerrogative, [* ?], appear to have 
been intended, as equally adapted, to stand either among the 
Lectures on Political Economy , or among the chapters of the 
Preliminary Dissertation, Part III. Accordingly, in the only 
case where an option was possible, the former alternative 
has been preferred in the present edition of the Collected 
Works, 

I here also subjoin a summary of the separate Course of 
Political Economy in its earlier form, as I find it in Mr. 
Stewart's handwriting. This, as observed in the footnote at 
p. 21, Vol. I., excludes the Lectures on Politics pi^oper, a subject 
comprised in the general Course of Moi*al Philosophy, These 
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Lectures are now incorporated with those on Political Eco- 
7iomy ; and, as printed, appear in Vol. II. 



PLAN OF LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

For Winter 1800-1801. 

i. — Introductory Lecture on the Object and Utility of Political 

Economy, 
ii. — ^Lectures on the Rise and Progress of this Branch of Science. 

— Its connexion with Natural Jurisprudence. — View of the 

systems of Grotius and his Successors; and of the train of 

thought by which these seem to have led to the modem 

study of Political Economy, 
iii. — Preliminary Review of some fundamental Laws which seem 

to be essential to all the various forms of Civilized Society ; 

particularly of the Institution of Marriage, and of the Laws 

which protect the Right of Property. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

L 
Of Population. 

i. — Of Population, as it is affected by the State of Manners relative 

to the connexion of the Sexes, 
ii. — Of Population, as it is affected by the means of Subsistence 
enjoyed by the People. 

1. — Of National Habits with respect to Food. 

2. — Of Agriculture, Manufactures, and Population, considered in 
relation to each other. — State of the Actual Cultivators of the Soil ; 
— Great and Small Farms ; — Enclosures ; — Distribution of Landed 
Property ; — Agrarian policy of the Romans and of other ancient 
Nations ; — Effects with respect to Population ; — Essential Distinction . 
between their Condition and ours, in consequence of the Abolition of 
Domestic Slavery, and other causes ; and absurdity of reasoning from 
their institutions, as applicable to the present State of Society. — ^Law 
of Entails. 

VOL. VIII. b 
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Influence of Manufiactures in encouraging Agriculture among 
Nations which exclude the institution of Domestic Slavery, — Subor- 
dination of Manufactures to Agriculture. — Errors of some modem 
Statesmen on this subject. — Discouragements which still exist to the 
Progress of Agriculture. 

Digression concerning the effects of some particular forms of Ma- 
nufacturing Industry, lately introduced into this Country. — Cotton 
Mills, &c. — General question concerning the tendency of Mechanical 
contrivances for abridging labour, to increase or to diminish the 
Population of a Country. 

How far the Number of a people, compared with the extent of their 
Territory, may be regarded as a test of National Prosperity. — Mis- 
chievous consequences of encouraging Population without a corre- 
sponding increase in the funds necessary to support it. Question 
resumed concerning the Subordination of Manufactures to Agri- 
culture. — Application of these reasonings to the present state of 
Great Britain. — Objection, which has been stated to these liberal 
views of Political Economy, from their supposed tendency to produce 
or to accelerate the mischiefs of an Excessive Population. — Critical 
Examination of a late Essay on the Principle of Population^ as it 
affects the Future Improvement of Society. — [London, 1798, by 
Malthus.] 

Appendix. 

Of the Means which have been employed to ascertain the State of 
Population in particular instances. — Number of Houses ; — Quantity 
of Consumption in the article of Food ; — Kegister of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages. 

Miscellaneoas observations and inquiries, chiefly relating to the 
question concerning the progressive or declining Population of Great 
Britain ; — Population of France. 

Population of China. — Application of this extreme case, to illustrate 
the principles formerly stated concerning the evils of an excessive 
Population, and the danger of proposing Population as an ultimate 
object of policy, instead of advancing it through the medium of 
National Wealth. 
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II. 

Of National Wealth. 

i. — Of Productive and Unproductive Labour, 
ii. — Of the Principles on which the Effective Powers of Labour 

depend, 
iii. — Of Money. Examination of the opinions of Locke, Law, 

and Berkeley, 
iv. — Of the Real and Nominal Price of Commodities. Exami- 
nation of Mr. Smith's reasonings on this subject. 
V. — Of the Principles by which the relative Values of Money and 
of Commodities are adjusted in Commercial transactions, 
vi. — Of the Accumulation of Stock ; of Money lent upon In- 
terest, 
vii. — Of the Freedom of Trade. 

1. — Of Restraints on Domestic Commerce and Industry. 
2. — Of Restraints on the Commercial intercourse of Differ- 
ent Nations, 
viii. — Of the Corn Trade. 
ix. — Of the Commerce of Monev. 
X. — Of the Commerce of Ijand. 
xi. — Of Taxes. 

IIL 

tr 

Of the Poor. 

i. — History of the Poor-Laws in England. 
ii. — State of the Poor in Scotland, 
iii. — Of Charity Workhouses. 
iv. — Of Friendly Societies. 

V. — General Principles, and Miscellaneous Observations on the 
Subject. — Rumford . 

IV. 
Of Corrective Police, 

i. — Of Penitentiary Houses and Solitary Confinement ;— Panop- 
ticon of Mr. Bentham, &c. &^c. 

ii. — Of the General Principles which ought to regulate the 
Punishment of Crimes. 
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V. 

Of Preventive Police. 

i. — Of the Effects which might be expected from a well organized 
and vigilant Police, in restraining the Commission of 
Crimes. 

ii. — Of the Effects which might be expected on the Morals of the 
Lower Orders from a Systematical Attention to their In- 
struction, and to their early Habits* 

VI. 
Of Education.* 

i. — Of Education, considered in its relation to the objects of 
Political Economy. — ^Attention due to it by the Legislator. 
— Change produced in the circumstances of Mankind by 
the invention of Printing. — National Education. 

ii. — Importance of the Education of the Female Sex. — Pernicious 
tendency of some lato systems to obliterate the character- 
istical qualities bestowed on them by Nature, and to coun- 
teract her obvious intentions with respect to their peculiar 
sphere in Civilized Society, 
iii. — Of Education, considered in its relation to Intellectual 
Improvement, and to the advancement of Human Know- 
ledge. — State of Academical Education in Modem Europe. 

The present publication, then, of the Lectures on Political 
Economy, as has been stated above, is taken from Mr. Stewart's 
older manuscripts, most of which are still extant. As the 
work, however, passed through the press, various deficiencies 
were discovered, which had not been detected on a cursory per- 
usal of the documents, — deficiencies which, indeed, only became 
apparent by a careful comparison of the different Plans or 
Tables of Contents of the Lectures, with two sets of Notes taken 
in 1 809, the last year in which the Course was delivered, and 

* [Much in relation to this subject III., — ^probably transferred from these 
will be found in the Dissertation, Part TiCctures.) 
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which had been kindly sent to me, in the hope of their 
proving useful in the arrangement of the Lectures. Of these 
copies of Notes, the one was the joint work of Mr. James 
Bridges, W.S., and of the late Mr. John Dow, W.S. ; the other 
was by the late Mr. James Bonar, Solicitor of Excise, Edin- 
burgh, and obligingly communicated to me by his son, through 
Mr. Constable. The former Notes, as Mt. Bridges informs me, 
were taken in short-hand, and afterwards written out; and, 
from a comparison of them with Mr. Stewart's manuscripts, 
they have been found remarkably copious and accurate, fre- 
quently corresponding word for word with the original. The 
latter appear to have been written without the aid of short- 
hand, as they are not so comprehensive and articulate as the 
former; while sundry quotations, particularly in the earlier 
portions of the Course, have been copied verbatim from the 
works of their respective authors. 

As the deficiencies, in consequence of the destruction of the 
original manuscripts, became fully manifest, it was necessary to 
choose between the alternatives ;— either to print only what 
remained of Mr. Stewart's autograph, or to supply the blanks 
from this or that copy of the Notes. The latter alternative was 
deemed preferable ; inasmuch as thus is fulfilled the Author's 
plan as followed in his fined Course, while there is every rea- 
son to believe, that where the Lectures are deficient, the Notes, 
especially those of Mr. Bridges, may be safely relied on, as 
fully and faithfully recording the Author's opinions in the 
language of his prelections.* Of these Notes, therefore, I have 

* Mr. BnMges, in the letter to mo you Lave the sanction of his family for 

which accompanied the five volumes of your work, 1 not only do not feel my- 

his Notes, says: — "Mr. Stewart was self to be acting contrary to this pledge, 

jealous at the time of our lalwurs, and but rather deem myself to be discharg- 

stated to Mr. Dow and myself, that he ing a tluty to his memorj'- and to tho 

would take it for granted wo would not public, in thus communicating those 

publish our notes. But presuming that volumes to you." 
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availed myself largely, particularly in the Chapters on Labour^ 
on Money, and on Trade; while the whole of what is ad- 
vanced on the Maintenance of the Poor, and on Educaiion, is 
supplied from the same source. Although, however, the Notes 
of Mr. Bridges are very complete, in so far as Mr. Stewart's 
own remarks and speculations are concerned, the numerous 
citations adduced hy Rim are, for the most part, left to be in- 
serted. In this respect, I have found the Notes of Mr. Bonar 
of great utility, in pointing out a quotation, and in marking 
its length, so that they have materially assisted in supplying 
the chief deficiency in those of Mr. Bridges. And here it is to 
be observed, that the commencement and termination of the 
passages supplied from the Note-books of Mr. Stewart's pupils, 
are articulately marked as interpolations ; and, when not other- 
wise stated, they are from the transcript of Mr. Bridges. The 
quotations have, however, in general, been filled up from the 
original works. 

To Mr. Bridges and to Mr. Bonar, I have, therefore, to oflFer 
my best thanks for the use of these valuable Note-books. 
But I have, likewise, to express my acknowledgments to 
Mr. James Gibson Craig, for his kindness in communicating 
to me a copy of Notes in his possession, taken of Mr. Stewart's 
Course oi Political Economy, by the late Lord Jeffrey in 1802. 
I should have gladly availed myself of these, had not the 
writing been found so extremely difficult to decipher, and the 
Notes themselves been of so early a date. 

Nor can I conclude this Advertisement without gratefully 
thanking my friend and colleague, Professor More, for the 
valuable, and often laborious, assistance he has been always 
kindly ready to afibrd me, from the treasures of his library ; 
while his extensive acquaintance with books and the literature 
of Political Economy, has enabled him to discover for me many 
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of the scarce pamphlets adduced, lying perdue in the public 
collections. 

It should finally be observed, that, here as elsewhere, the 
footnotes of the Author are referred to by numerals^ those of 
the Editor, by asterisk, obelus, &c. To the latter, likewise, in 
this work, belongs all that is inclosed within square brackets, 
whether in text or annotation ; and, in general, the distribu- 
tion of the Lectures into Book, Chapter, Section, Ac, to say 
nothing of the Bunning Titles. In the Table of Contents, 
however, the distinction of square brackets has been omitted, as 
in the present volumes the Editor is for that Table exclusively 
responsible. 

Edinbubqh, December 1855. 
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OUTLINES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 



PART III* 



OF MAN CONSIDERED AS THE MEMBER OF A POLITICAL BODY.f 



CHAPTER I. 



OF THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL SOCIETY. 

Article 1. Of the Principles in Human Nature, and of the 
Circumstances in the Condition of Mankind, which lay the 
foundation of the Political Union. 

Art. 2. Of the Principles in Human Nature, and of the 



• [Continued from Works, Vol. VI. 
p. 108. Thia " Part III." is expreesly 
considered only as an " Appendix*^ to 
the " OuOinM of Moral Philosophy ,*" 
and) in fact, it is merely a Table of Con- 
tents, and that too not indicating the 
order of the Lectnres.] 

t [" Having, of late, carried into exe- 
cution (at least in part) the design an- 
noimced in the foregoing Preface, by a 
ieparaU Course of Lectures on Political 
Economy, I have omitted in this edition 
of my OuiUntBi the articles which I 
formerly enumerated under that general 
title ; substituting in their stead a few 
others, calculated to iUustrate the pe- 
culiar and intimate connezioii between 



this department of Politics and the more 
appropriate olgects of Ethics. The 
observations which these articles are 
meant to introduce, may be useful, at 
the same time, in preparing the minds 
of students for disquisitions, the details 
of which can scarcely fail to appear 
uninviting to those who are not aware 
of the important conclusions to which 
they are subservient. — College of Edin- 
burgh, Nov. 2, 1801."— Postscript of 
PrefiM» to OvlQJmtB of Moral PhUotophy^ 
second and subsequent editions, WbrJUf 
Vol. IL p. 4. 

Part m. of the (Mmei is here 
leprinted from the aeooBd editaoo, that 
of 1801, wUoli Ip m« 
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Circumstances in the Condition of Mankind which lay the 
Foundation of the Progress of Society. 

Art. 3. Of the Institution of Marriage; and its conse- 
quences, Political and Moral. 

Art. 4. Of the Condition and the Character of the Sexes, 
as they are modified by different States of Society. 

Art. 5. Of the History of Property, considered in relation 
to Human Improvement and Happiness. 

Art. 6. Of the Origin and Progress of the Arts and of the 
Sciences. 

Art. 7. Of the Origin and Progress of Commerce. 

Art. 8. Of the Origin and Progress of Government, and of 
the History of Rank and Subordination. 

Art. 9. Of the Origin and Progress of Municipal Systems 
of Jurisprudence. 

Art. 10. Of Diversities in the History of the Species, arising 
from the influence of Climate and Situation. 

inbtequent. A few unimportant yerbal crimination ; but wherever the change 
additions have, however, been interpo- is of any moment, it has been explicitly 
lated from the first edition, without dis- noticed.] 



CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LEGISLATION AND 

GOVERNMENT. 

SECT. L — OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 

Art. 1. Of the Writings of Orotiua and his Successors on 
Natural Jurisprudence, and theu: influence in suggesting the 
Modem Speculations concerning Political Economy. 

Art. 2. Of the Objects of Political Economy, and the more 
important general Conclusions to which the study of it has 
led. 

Art. 3. Of the Coincidence of the Principles of Justice and 
of Expediency, in the Political Conclusions to which they lead. 
—[Slavery.]— 1«< Edit. 

Art. 4. Of the Connexion between just Views of Political 
Economy, and the Intellectual and Moral Improvement of 
Mankind. 

SECT. II. — OP THE DIFFERENT FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT ; AND 
OF THE VARIOUS FORMS IN WHICH THEY ARE COMBINED IN 
THE CONSTITUTIONS OP DIFFERENT STATES. 

Art. 1. Of the Legislative, Judicial, and Executive Powera 
Art. 2. Of the Simple Forms of Government, according to 

* [The three following articles) appear 2.) Of the Revenue of the Sove- 

in the^r#* edition only, 1793:] reign. 

Art. 1. Of Population. [After an Art. 3, the same as in the 

Art. 2. Of National Wealth. text, there follows :] 

1.) Of the Diatrihution of Wealth Art. 4. Of the instruction of the 

among the body of the People, — Ix)wer Orders; and of the Prevention 

and of the Regulations respect- and Punishment of Crimes. 
ing the Poor. 
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the definitions of Speculative Politicians ; and of the Uses to 
which this theoretical view of the subject is subservient, in the 
examination of actual Cionstitutions. 

Art. 3. Of Mixed Governments. 

Art. 4. Of the English Constitution. 

Art. 5. Of the Influence of Forms of Government on Na- 
tional Character and Manners. 

Art. 6. Of the Duties arising from the Political Union. 

Art. 7. Of the Political Relations of diflferent States to each 
other ; and of the Laws of Morality as applicable to Nation& 
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LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



INTRODUCTION. 



OF THE OBJECTS. AND PROVINCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY* 



[CHAPTER I.] 
[of the title and comprehension of the science, 

IN ITS HOST extensive HSANING.] 

It was before intiinated,t that when the phrase Political 
Economy occurs in the course of this Dissertation, it is to be 
understood in the most extensive sense of these words. By 
most of our English writers, as well as by those in the other 
countries of Europe, this phrase has been hitherto restricted to 
inquiries concerning Wealth and Population; or to what 
have sometimes been called the resources of a State, It is in 
this limited sense it is used by the disciples of Quesnat in 
France, and also by Sir James Steuart, Mr. Smith, and a long 



* [This seems to correspond with the 
" Inirodvction to a Course of Elemen- 
tary Lectures on PoUticcd Economy f** 
as enumerated in the table of contents 
given by Miss 8tewart; {see Editor's 
Advertisement.) It escaped the fate 
of the other writings in that list, in con- 
sequence of an extra copy having been 
taken. For, its first certainly, and ap- 
parently also its second chapter, were 
latterly intended by Mr. Stewart to be 
incorporated in the Third Pari of his 
Dissertation; and various changes were 
accordingly (about 1819 and down to 



1823) made to fit them for this trans- 
ference ; which, however, was never 
completed. It is perhaps needless to 
observe, that these alterations are mere- 
ly superficial, and that the chapters, in 
all essential respects, correspond with 
their original accommodation.] 

t [See above, Vol. I., {Dissertation,) 
p. 22 ; though probably reference is 
made to a more proximate passage in 
the intended previous Lecture or Chap- 
ter, entitled, Allegiance to Oovemment, 
now lost.] 
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list of respectable authors in this Island, both before and after 
the publication of Quesnai's works. Without, however, pre- 
suming to censure in the slightest degree the propriety of their 
language, I think that the same title may be extended with 
much advantage to all those speculations which have for their 
object the happiness and improvement of Political Society, or, 
in other words, which have for their object the great and ulti- 
mate ends from which Political regulations derive all their 
value; and to which Wealth and Population themselves are 
to be regarded as only subordinate and instrumental Such 
are the speculations which aim at ascertaining those funda- 
mental Principles of Policy, which Lord Bacon has so signifi- 
cantly and so happily described, as " Leges Legum^ ex quibus 
informatio peti possity quid in singulis Legibus bene aut per- 
peram positum avt constitutum sit"* In this employment of 
the phrase Political Economy, I may perhaps be accused of a 
deviation from established practice ; but the language does not 
afford me another expression less exceptionable, for denoting 
this particular department of Political Science ; and the use 
which Dr. Johnson and other classical authorities have made of 
the word Economy, to denote "disposition and regulation in gene- 
ral," justifies me at least in some measure, for extending its ordi- 
nary acceptation when applied to the internal policy of nations. 

If we could suppose that this departure from the common 
language of Political writers were to be sanctioned by general 
use, its advantages, if I do not deceive myself, would be found 
of material importance. I shall only mention at present the 
effect it would necessarily have in keeping constantly before 
the mind of the speculative Politician, the Standard by which 
the wisdom and expediency of every institution is to be esti- 
mated ; and in checking those partial views of human affairs 
which have led so many eminent writers in their zeal for the 
advancement of Naiional Riches, to overlook the more essential 
objects of the Political Union. 

That the idea which I thus propose to annex to this study 

* [De Aug, Sdent, Lib. VIII. cap. iii. Exemplum Tractaius de Juttitia Uni- 
venaUf Aph. 6.] 
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is sufficiently precise, mufift appear evident to all who are con- 
versant with Political inqniriea In the meantime, (as I find 
it impossible to convey this idea to others by any genoal defi- 
nition or description,) a few examples may serve to illustrate 
the questions which I propose to comprehend under the title of 
Political Economy, and those subordinate discussions, whidi, 
although essentially different in their nature and aim, are apt, 
from their apparent relation to the same objects, to be con- 
founded together under the same title. 

To b^in, then, with that science, which, in the judgment of 
the most enlightened poUticiansi, is the most essential of all to 
human happiness, — I mean the Science of Agriculture ; how 
various and important are the subjects which belong exclusively 
to its province! The general principles of vegetation; the 
chemical analysis of soils ; the theory ijt manures ; the princi- 
ples which regulate the rotation ijl crops, and which modify 
the rotation, according to the diversities ci soil and climate ; 
the implements of agriculture, both mechanical and animal ; — 
and a thousand other topics of a similar description. To none 
of these articles does the Political Economist profess to direct 
his attention ; but he speculates on a subject, without a know- 
ledge of which, on the part ct the L^islator, fliat of the other, 
how generally soever it may be diffused, is of no value. He 
speculates on the motives tchich stimulate human industry; 
and according as he finds these fiivoured or not in the classes 
of the people on whose exertions agriculture dqiends, he pre- 
dicts the agricultural progress or decline of a nation. He con- 
siders with this view the state of landed prc^ierty, and the laws 
which regulate its alienati(m or transmissicm ; the state ct the 
actual occupiers of the ground ; the security they possess for 
reaping, unmolested, the reward of their labours ; and the en- 
couragement they enjoy in comparison ijl that held out in the 
other walks of lucrative enterprise. Nor does he confine his 
views to the plenty or scarcity of the immediately succeeding 
seasons, but endeavours to investigate the means of securing 
permanent abundance and prosperity to his fellow-citizens. In 
this respect) too, the principles on which he proceeds differ 
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essentially not only from those of the practical a^culturist, 
but from those which regulate the views of all the other orders 
of men who think merely of their individual interests. The 
exertions of the farmer, it may be reasonably presumed, will be 
proportioned to the recompense he expects ; spirited and vigor- 
ous after a few years of high prices, and languid when over- 
stocked markets have for a length of time disappointed his just 
expectations. The manufacturer, on the other hand, and the 
various orders of annuitants and stipendiary labourers, exult 
when the farmer repines, and repine when the farmer exults. 
In the midst of this conflict of contending interests and preju- 
dices, it is the business of the Political Economist to watch 
over the concents o/dUy and to point out to the Legislator the 
danger of listening exclusively to claims founded in local or in 
partial advantages, to remind him that the pressure of a tem- 
porary scarcity brings along with it in time its own remedy, 
while an undue depression of prices may sacrifice to a passing 
abundance years of future prosperity ; — above all, to recom- 
mend to him such a policy, as by securing in ordinary years a 
regular mrplvs, may restrain the fluctuation of prices within 
as narrow limits as possible ; the only effectual method of con- 
sulting at once the real and permanent interests of proprietors, 
cultivators, and consumers. 

What has now been said with respect to agriculture, may be 
extended to the various other employments of human industry, 
all of which furnish, in a greater or less degree, interesting 
subjects of scientific examination. This is exemplified very 
remarkably in Manufactures, in which the chemists and me- 
chanists of the present age have found so ample a field of 
observation and of study ; and to the improvement of which 
they have so largely contributed by their discoveries and in- 
ventions. To the Philosopher also, manufactures present a 
most interesting spectacle, and that whether he takes the 
trouble or not to enter into the detail of their various pro- 
cesses. What are the circumstances which attract manufac- 
turers to one part of a country in preference to another ? in 
what respects is it in the power of the Legislator to encourage 
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them by roads, canals, harbours, and other public works ? what 
are the effects of that division of labour, which takes place in a 
manufacturing country, on the intellectual and moral powers of 
the lower orders ? what are the political effects of those mecha- 
nical contrivances by which labour is abridged ? these, and many 
other questions of a similar nature, depend for their solution, 
not on that knowledge which is to be acquired in workshops, 
but on an acquaintance with the nature and condition of man. 
Such questions, I conceive, belong properly to that sciencey of 
which I am now endeavouring to describe tiie objects. 

While the Political Economist thus investigates the sources 
of Agricultural and Manufacturing wealth, he is naturally led 
to consider these two great divisions of manual industry in 
their mutual relations ; to inquire in what manner they act 
and re-act on each other ; and how far it is in the power of 
the statesman to combine their joint influence for increasing 
the happiness and improvement of the community. Where the 
freedom of industry is unjustly restrained by laws borrowed 
from less enlightened ages, and more especially where that 
species of industry on which man depends for his subsistence is 
depressed below its proper level, it is his duty to remonstrate 
against so fatal a perversion of Political Institutions. In doing 
so, he does not arrogate to himself any superiority of practical 
knowledge over those whose professional labours are the sub- 
ject of his discussions ; but he thinks himself entitled to be 
heard, while his conclusions rest, not on the details of any par- 
ticular art, but on the principles of human nature, and on the 
physical condition of the human race. 

The diversity of pursuits to which individuals betake them- 
selves in the progress of civilized society, in consequence of the 
various modifications of agricultural and of manufacturing 
labour, give rise necessarily to a new order of men, whose pro- 
vince it is to facilitate those exchanges which the separation of 
professions renders indispensable ; and who, in thus contribut- 
ing to the perfection of the social system, open an ample aouioe 
of emolument to themselves. I allude at presoit tc 
of Merchants, a class of citizens entirely dej 
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labours of the farmer and tradesman ; but who, in such a com- 
plex state of society as that with which we are connected, exert 
a very powerful influence over both the others. A practical 
acquaintance with this department of business, more especially 
when it embraces the great objects of national concern, re- 
quires a longer and more systematical education than what is 
commonly understood to l)e necessary to qualify the farmer and 
the tradesman for their respective occupations ; and it is, in 
truth, only to be acquired completely, by that experience which 
commercial habits communicate. Among the various callings, 
accordingly, to which the circumstances of modern Europe 
have given rise, there is none which has discovered a greater 
jealousy of uninitiated theorists, or a more arrogant contempt 
for the speculative conclusions of the closet, than the whole 
tribe of what are commonly called the monied interest ; that is, 
capttaltats^ great merchants^ and financiers of every descrip- 
tion. And, unquestionably, in whatever relates to practical 
details, or to a quickness of mercantile combination in estimat- 
ing the probable profits or losses of a particular adventure, 
their claims to a superior degree of illumination cannot rea- 
sonably be disputed. Still, however, there are many questions 
relating to trade, to the consideration of which the philosopher, 
and the philosopher alone, is competent. The tlieori/ of money 
(including under this word, paper credit) is of itself a sufii- 
cient example; a theory which, after all that has been yet 
written on the subject, and all the prodigies which the thing 
itself daily accomplishes before our eyes, remains to this hour 
in much obscurity. It is not, however, to such a subject as 
that of money (which Leibnitz has somewhere justly called a 
semi-mathematical speculation) that I allude chiefly in the 
foregoing remark. I have an eye more particularly to Trade 
considered in its relation to other objects of Political Science, 
animating and combining into one system the labours of the 
farmer and the artificer, in the most remote comers of an ex- 
tensive territory, encouraging and calling forth the industry of 
other nations, and of other quarters of the globe ;^-exhibiting, 
in a word, those stupendous effects, both political and moral. 
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which distinguish the condition of mankind in Modern Europe, 
from everything else that is known in the history of the species. 
It is unnecessary for me to say, how important that class of 
laius must be, which affects peculiarly the interests of those 
whose operations lead to such momentous consequences ; how 
extensive their utility, where they second the salutary ten- 
dencies of commerce ; and how dangerous the mistakes of the 
Legislator may prove, when they thwart, in concerns of so vast 
a magnitude, the beneficial arrangements of nature. 

For speculations which embrace so complicated a variety of 
objects, the details of a particular branch of trade are surely 
not the best preparation ; nor is that quick-sighted regard to 
personal interest which commercial pursuits- communicate, 
necessarily accompanied with views equally just, concerning 
questions of public utility. The truth is, that no wise states- 
man will reckon much on the disinterested benevolence of any 
one order of individuals; and the only occasions on which 
their professional knowledge is likely to be turned to national 
advantage, is when the interest of their order, and the interest 
of the community, are one and the same. That this is less the 
case with manufacturers and merchants than with farmers and 
country gentlemen, is frequently remarked by Mr. Smith in 
the course of his Inquiry ;* and the same observation has been 
sanctioned by a still more unexceptionable authority, that of 
Sir Joaiah Child.f '^ Merchants," says this very intelligent 
and liberal writer, who was himself in an eminent degree con- 
versant with the practical details of trade, ^^ Merchants, while 
they are in the busy and eager prosecution of their particular 
objects, although they be very wise and good men, are not always 
the best judges of commerce, as it relates to the power and profit 
of a kingdom. The reason may be, because their eyes are so con- 
tinually fixed on what makes for their peculiar gain or loss, that 
they have no leisure to expatiate, or to turn their thoughts to 
what is most advantageous for the kingdom in general." 

* [" Manu&ctnres," says Smith, senre as a specimen. Inquiry irUo the 

" may flourish amidst the niin of their Nature and Causes of (Ae Wealth of 

country, and begin to decay upon the Hatianaf Book IV. chap, i.] 

return of its phMperity." This may f [Disocmrm on Trade.] 
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^^ The like/' he adds, ^^ may be said of all shopkeepers, arti- 
ficers, and manufacturers, until they have left off their trades, 
and being rich, become, by the purchase of lands, of the same 
common interest with most of their countrymen,'^ 

The same train of thought might be easily extended to the 
other subjects which I comprehend under the title of Politi- 
cal Economy. But what I have already stated is fully suffi- 
cient to illustrate the nature of those general and fundamental 
principles which I propose to investigate, and to justify the 
concise and expressive description of them formerly quoted 
from Lord Bacon, [p. 10,] where he calls them, ^^ Leges Legum, 
ex quibus informatio peti possit, quid in singulis Legibus bene 
aut perperam positum aut constitutum sit" 

According to the idea of Political Economy which I have 
adopted, this science is not confined to any particular descrip- 
tion of Laws, or to any particular department of the general 
science of Legislation. Among the means, for example, of 
advancing national wealth, what so efficacious as the laws 
which give security to the right of property, and check an in- 
ordinate inequality in its distribution ? To secure these ends, 
is one great aim both of civil and criminal jurisprudence ; and 
therefore, even those regulations which appear, on a superficial 
view, to be altogether foreign to the subject of national re- 
sources, may yet involve in the consequences, the most effec- 
tual provisions by which national resources are to be secured 
and augmented. 

The science of Political Economy, considered in its more 
extensive signification, as comprehending every regulation 
which affects the sum of national improvement and enjoyment, 
must necessarily embrace discussions of a still more miscel- 
laneous nature. Among its various objects, however, one of 

^ Even aSier the trader haa become a with all hia liberality, Bometimes betrajs 

landed proprietor, he will naturally feel in his parliamentary opinionn, a stronger 

the influence of hie former habits of fellow-feeling with Fund-holders, than 

thinking and judging, and will regard the country gentlemen of England are 

with undue partiality the associates of disposed to sympathise with. (See 

those pursuits to which he is indebted Debate, Feb. 11, 1822.) 
for his fortune. Mr. Ricardo himself, 
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the most important is the solution of that problem which Mr. 
Burke has pronounced to be one of the finest in legislation : — 
" to ascertain what (he Staie ought to take upon itself to direct 
by the public tmsdom^ and wJiat it ought to leave, with as little 
interference as possible, to individual discretion" The mis- 
chievous consequences that may result from the tendency of 
mistaken notions on this point, to produce an undue multipli- 
cation of the objects of law, must be evident to every person 
who has the slightest acquaintance with Mr. Smith's political 
disquisitions. In point of fact, it is the very problem stated by 
Mr. Burke, which renders it so difficult to define with precision 
the object of Political Economy. Its general aim is to en- 
lighten those who are destined for the functions of government, 
and to enlighten public opinion with respect to their conduct ; 
but unless it be previously ascertained how far the legitimate 
province of the Statesman extends, it is impossible to draw the 
line distinctly between those subjects which belong properly to 
the science of Legislation, and those of which the regulation 
ought to be entrusted to the selfish passions and motives inse- ' 
parable from human nature. 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject, as I was anxious to 
point out its intimate connexion with the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, The only infallible rules of political wisdom are 
founded ultimately on a knowledge of the prevailing springs of 
human action, and he who loses himself in the details of the 
social niechanism, while he overlooks those moral powers which 
give motion to the whole, though he may accumulate a mass of 
information highly useful in the pursuits of private life, must 
remain in total ignorance of those primarj causes on which 
depend the prosperity and the safety of nations. 

Kor is it in this respect alone that the sciences of Morals and 
of Politics are related to each other; it is justly and profoundly 
remarked in one of the oldest fragments now extant of Grecian 
Philosophy, that ^^ among the external circumstances necessary 
to the happiness of the individual, the JirH plao^ ^ 
well constituted State, without which Uie n^ 
animal is imperfect, and unable to fulfil fl 

VOL. VIII. 
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being."* I shall endeavour afterwards to shew, that this ob- 
servation applies with far less force to that part of the political 
order which depends immediately on the form of government^ 
than to the system of Political Econcnny which that govern- 
ment encourages. At present I shall content myself with sug- 
gesting in general, in confirmation of the Pythagorean maxim 
just now quoted, that it is in the political union, and in the 
gradual improvement of which it is susceptible, that the chief 
provision has been made for a gradual development of our 
faculties, and for a proportionate enlargement in our capacities 
of enjoyment, insomuch that it may be confidently affirmed^ 
that by the particular modification of the political order exist- 
ing in any country, both the intellectual and moral condition of 
the great body of the people is infallibly determined. 

I am perfectly aware of the objections to this doctrine, which 
will immediately occur to such as have adopted the prejudices 
which have been so industriously fostered for the last twenty 
yearsf by the advocates of civil and religious tyranny, (and 
l)y none more zealously than by the existing Government <^ 
France,!) against all those branches of Philosophy which have 
human affairs for their object. But to these I think it quite 
superfluous to offer a formal reply; not only because their 
injustice and absurdity are completely felt and understood by 
their authors ; but because all I could allege on the other side 
of the question would amount to nothing more than to an apology 
for the actual state of society in this part of the world, wlieii 
contrasted with that which existed during the dtirk ages. 



* [Mr. Stewart probably refers to 
the Pscudo-Pythagorcan Fragment On 
Happiness, under the name of Thurius ; 
(Gale*8 Opuscidaj edition of Amstenlam, 
p. 663.) But a weightier and surer 
authority for the same doctrine is that 
of AriHtotlc, in his PdUiics; who there 
shews, that Man, only in Society at- 
tains to the perfection of which be is 
capable, and therefore, that a State is 
prior in the order of nature.', to an Indi- 
ridual or a Family. " The solitary," h«? 



says, " is either a god or a beast;" " Man 
in by nature poHtuxU, in a sense higher 
than the bee or the ant, or any gregarioufi 
animal." As he elsewhere ezpressefl 
it : " >f an is to Man the condition of his 
highest happiness and improvement,"— 

1 1 In her transcript, Miss Stewart 
notes— "What date? I think about 
1819, but am doubtful."] 

I [Relative to acts, in and after 1820. 
See " Notice sur M. Cmtsin," 1«15.1 
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It was indeed against the authors of the most important 
blessings transmitted to us by our forefathers, that the outcry 
was the loudest and most general, not many years ago, in all 
the absolute monarchies on the Continent ; in some of those 
most remarkably which have since fallen victims to their own 
blindness and imbecility ; and where the people were prepared 
by unqualified panegyrics on the excellence and tranquillity of 
despotical Governments, to consider a change of masters as 
a circumstance of too little importance to their political condi- 
tion to animate them in struggling against the aims of their in- 
vaders. The acknowledged mischiefs and horrors which were 
produced in France in the earlier stages of her revolution, by 
what the popular leaders dignified with the title of Philosophy, 
while everything which really merited the name was silenced and 
proscribed, has furnished to the enemies of human reason too 
specious a pretence for confounding, under one common appel- 
lation, the doctrines of sophistry and the salutary lessons of 
wisdom. The consequences have been everywhere such as were 
to be expected. The false theories which were once so generally 
propagated have been suppressed solely by the terrors of the 
sword ; and that mild Philosophy, which addresses herself to 
minds unwarped by passion and by the spirit of faction, has 
been forced to reserve her admonitions for other times. In no 
country of Europe has this observation been verified in so 
i^markable a degree as in that where the evil originated ; and 
if it applied to that country exclusively, it would afibrd much 
ground of consolation and hope to the human race. 

** Di meliora piis, erroremque hostibns ilium !" 

I blush, however, to confess, that even among ourselves it is 
only now that the more candid and intelligent are beginning to 
acknowledge, that the radical source of the calamities of our 
age has been the ignorance and prejudices of the people ; and 
that it is only by diffbsiiig {he l^^t of knowledge and of 
liberality in those oountriei wlik^ ^<'*«« nMined the general 
storm, that a proviaioii d ^ political 

convulsioiis whichy in <vir origin 



I 
i 
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from the artifices of ambitious demagogues, operating on the 
credulity aud profligacy of an uneducated multitude 

This growing change in public opinion, has given rise, of 
late years/ to a much more general attention to speculative 
politics, than existed at any former period ; and from thb new 
direction of the public curiosity the happiest consequences may 
be anticipated. " Nothing," says Mr. Smith, " tends so much 
to promote public spirit as the study of politics ; of the several 
systems of Civil Gk>vemment; their advantages and disad- 
vantages ; of the condition of our own country ; its situation 
and interest with regard to foreign nations ; its commerce ; 
its defence ; the disadvantages it labours under ; the dangers 
to which it may be exposed ; how to remove the one, and how 
to guard against the other. Upon this account, Political Dis- 
quisitions, if just and reasonable and practicable, are, of all the 
works of speculation, the most useful £veD the weakest and the 
worst o£ them are not altogether without their utility. They serve 
at least to animate the public passions of men, and rouse them 
to seek out the means of promoting the happiness of society.**^ 

A very able and candid critic, in some strictures which he 
did me the honour to make on the First Part of this Disserta- 
tion,* was pleased to express his regret that I should have 
announced my intention, in the farther prosecution of my 
subject, to abstain from all speculations concerning the Theory 
of Government, and to confine myself exclusively to the modern 
science of Political Economy. For this omission I might 



* Tfieory of Moral Sentiments^ Vol. 
I. pp. 471, 472, [sixth edition.] 

* [Sir James Mackintosh ; (see Edin- 
htrgh Review, Sept. 1816, Vol. XXVII. 
p. 220.) His words are :— " The men- 
tion of Buchanan excites our regret 
that Mr. Stewart should have excluded 
from his plan the history of those ques- 
tions respecting the principles and forms 
of government, which form one of the 
principal snhjects of political philosophy, 
pr«>periy so callod. No writer could 



have more safely trusted himself in that 
stormy region. He was much lefis 
likely to have been tainted by its tur- 
bulence, than to have composed it by 
the serenity of his philosophical char- 
acter. Every history of the other part« 
of moral and political science is incom- 
plete, unless it be combined with that 
of political opinion ; the link which, 
however unobserved, always unites the 
most abstruse of ethical discussions with 
the feelings and affairs of men.*'] 
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perhaps find a suflScient apology, in the novelty of Political 
Economy considered in the light of a science ; (no attempt hav- 
ing been made to reduce its principles into a systematical form 
till the middle of the last century ;) but as the reasons which 
chiefly weighed with me were really of a different nature, and 
as they are in my own opinion of considerable importance, I 
shall take this opportunity of submitting them, at some length, 
to the consideration of my readers. 

In most of the Systematical Treatises published by political 
writers, the attention of the student is directed, in the first 
instance, to an examination and comparison of the different 
Forms of Government, and is afterwards led to some of those 
subjects which I have comprehended under the title of Political 
Economy, On a superficial view, this arrangement is apt to 
appear the most natural ; for it is to the establishment of 
Government we are indebted for the existence of the Social 
Order ; and without the executive power of Government, Lata 
would be merely a dead letter. In this instance, however, I 
am inclined to think, as in many others, the most obvious 
arrangement is not the most natural; and that it would be 
better to invert the arrangement commonly followed, by 
beginning, first with the Principles of Political Economy, and 
afterwards proceeding to the Theory of Government* My 
reasons for thinking so are various; but the following are 
some of the most important 

It is on the particular system of Political Economy which 
is established in any country, that the happiness of the people 
immediately depends ; and it is from the remote tendency that 



* [The order here indicated has been 
followed in the present publication : but, 
it will be observed, that this distribu- 
tion is different from what may possibly 
be yiewed as Mr. Stewart's ultimate 
arrangement; (see the pnlimiaaiy Ad- 
vertisement.) Bj thil 
the iniet^ ^ €h 
•evenJ JFbrMi in 



Economy proper, considered in the first 
instance. — It should be mentioned, that 
Mr. Stewart usually delivered a series 
of lectures on the Theory and Forms of 
Government, in addition to, but as a 
part of his ordinary course of Moral 
'**^oaonhy. These Political lectures 
"^ altogether distinct from his 
mciPoUiieal Economy.] 
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wise forms of Government have to produce wise syKtems of 
Political Economy, that the utility of the foimer in a great 
measure arises. The one, indeed, leads naturally to the other; 
but it does not lead to it necessarily ; for it is extremely 
possible that inexpedient laws may, in consequence of ignorance 
and prejudice, be sanctioned for ages by a Government excel- 
lent in its constitution, and just in its administration ; while 
the evils threatened by a Government fundamentally bad, may, 
to a great degree, be corrected by an enlightened system of 
internal policy. 

An idea very similar to this is stated by Mr. Hume, (though 
in a manner somewhat too paradoxical,) in one of his Essays. 
" We are, therefore, to look upon all the vast apparatus of our 
Government as having ultimately no other object or purpose 
but the distribution of Justice^ or the support of the ttvelve 
Judges. Kings and parliamentS| fleets and armies, officers 
of the court and revenue, ambassadors, ministers and privy 
councillors, are all subordinate in their endy to this part of 
administration. Even the clergy, as their duty leads them to 
inculcate morality, may justly be thought, so far as regards 
this world, to have no other useful object of their institution."* 

In farther illustration of this fundamental principle, it may 
be remarked, tliat there are two very different points of view in 
which Laws may be considered 'r—fir^^ with respect to their 
origin ; and, secondly ^ with respect to their tendency. If they 
are equitable in both respects, that is, if they arise from a just con- 
stitution of Government^ and if they are favourable to general 
happiness, they possess every possible recommendation ; but if 
they are to want the one recommendation or the other, the 
former (it ought always to be recollected) is of trifling moment 
in comparison of the latter. Unfortunately, however, for the 
world, the contrary idea has very generally prevailed ; and has 
led men to direct their efforts much more to improve the Theory 
of Government, than to ascertain the just principles of Political 
Economy, What has contributed much to produce this effect 
is, that every change in an established form of administration, 

• [E$9ay$^ Vol. I., Essay Of the Oriffin of Government.] 
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presents an immediate field of action to the ambitious and the 
turbulent; whereas improvements in Political Economy open 
only those distant prospects of general utility, which, however 
they may interest the calm benevolence of speculative men, are 
notiikely to engage the passions of the multitude, or to attract 
the attention of those who aspire to be their leaders. 

I before observed, that the mistaken notions concerning 
Political Liberty which have been so widely disseminated in 
Europe by the writings of Mr. Locke, have contributed greatly 
to divert the studies of speculative politicians from the proper 
objects of their attention. On this subject I beg leave to refer 
to the remarks I offered on Locke and his followers, when 
treating on the foundation of the duty of Allegiance ;* and I 
have only to add at present, that the conclusion to which these 
and other observations of the same kind lead, is, not that the 
share of political power vested in the people is of trifling 
moment, but that its importance to their happiness depends 
on the protection and support it provides for their civil rights. 
Happiness is, in truth, the only object of legislation which is 
of intrinsic value ; and what is called Political lAberty, is only 
one of the means of obtaining this end. With the advantage of 
good laws, a people, although not possessed of political power, 
may yet enjoy a great degree of happiness ; and, on the contrary, 
where laws are unjust and inexpedient, the political power of 
the people, so far from furnishing any compensation for their 
misery, is likely to oppose an insurmountable obstacle to im- 
])rovement, by employing the despotism of numbers in support of 
principles of which the multitude are incompetent to judge. 

On the other hand, it is no less evident, that the only effec- 
tual and permanent bulwark against the encroachments of 
tyranny, is to be found in the political privileges which the 
Constitution secures to the governed. This, indeed, is demon- 
strated by the history of all those arbitrary establishments in 
which the condition of the subjects is decided by the personal 
character of the Sovereign ; and hence the jealousy with which, 

* [Miss Stewart, in hor transcript savB :— " 1 fear this tluipter on AUegiana 
18 lost. "J 
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under better constitutioDS, every eacroachment on these privi- 
leges has been watched by the enlightened friends of freedom. 
The want of them, however, does not, like that of civil liberty j 
necessarily affect the happiness, nor impair the natural rights 
of individuals ; for their value is founded entirely on considera- 
tions of political expediency ; and, therefore, the measure of 
them, which a wise man would desire for himself and his 
fellow-citizens, is determined, not by the degree in which 
every individual consents, directly or indirectly, to the laws by 
which he is governed ; but by the share of power which it is 
necessary for the people to possess, in order to place their civil 
rights beyond the danger of violation. — In so far as this object 
is attained under any establishment, the civil liberty of the 
people rests on a solid foundation ; and their political power 
accomplishes completely the only purpose from which its value 
is derived. Kor must it be forgotten, how often it has hap- 
pened in the history of mankind, that a people, by losing sight 
of the end^ in the blind pursuit of the means, have forfeited 
both the one and the other. 

These considerations, added to what was formerly stated, 
ap[>ear fully suflScient to justify my general position, that of 
the two branches of Political Science, (the Theory of Govern- 
ment and Political Economy,) the latter is that which is most 
immediately connected with human happiness and improve- 
ment ; and which is therefore entitled, in the first instance^ to 
the attention of the student. But this is not all. Some know- 
ledge of Political Economy is indispensably necessary to enable 
us to appreciate the different Forms of Government, and to 
compare them together, in respect of their fitness to accomplish 
the great ends to which they ought to be subservient : whereas 
Political Economy may be studied without any reference to 
constitutional forms; not only because the tendency of laws 
may be investigated abstractedly from all consideration of their 
origin, but because there are many principles of Political 
Economy which may be sanctioned by governments very 
different in their constitutions; and som^ so essentially coa- 

* [See note, p. 21.] 
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nected with the happiness of society that no Grovernment can 
violate them, without counteracting the very purposes for which 
Grovernment is established. 

In contrasting, as I have now done, the study of Political 
Economy with that of the Theory of Government, I think it 
necessary for me once more to repeat, (before concluding this 
Lecture,*) that I do not mean to deny their very intimate con- 
nexion with each other. I have already said that it is only 
under equitable constitutions that we can have any reasonable 
prospect of seeing wise systems of policy steadily pursued ; and 
it is no less true, on the other hand, that every improvement 
which takes place in the internal policy of a State, by melio- 
rating the condition and the morals of the great mass of the 
people, has a tendency to prepare society for undergoing, with- 
out any shock or convulsion, those gradual alterations which 
time produces on all human institutions. 

These observations may appear at first view to be contra- 
dicted by a passage in the Historical Fragment of Mr. Fox, of 
which, in consideration of the high authority of that eminent 
person, I think it necessary for me to take some notice. 
Speaking of the reign of Charles II., and particularly of the 
spirit of Government in the year 1676, he observes : " It is to 
be remarked, that to these times of heat and passion, and to 
. one of those Parliaments which so disgraced themselves and 
the nation, by the countenance given to Oates and Bedloe, and 
by the persecution of so many innocent victims, we are indebted 
for the Habeas Corpus Act, the most important barrier against 
tyranny, and best framed protection for the liberty of indi- 
viduals, that has ever existed in any ancient or modem Com- 
monwealth.*' 

^^ But the inefficacy of mere laws in fistvour of the subjects, 
in case of the administration of them falling into the hands of 
persons hostile to the spirit in which th^ had been provided, 
had been so fatally evinced by the general hietoiy of Kngland 
ever since the grant of the Great Charter, and 

* [Tills parentheua ia deleted in the traoaoript ftvoi vMpI 

and in omitted bj her.] 
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by the transactions of the preceding reign, that the Parliament 
justly deemed their work incomplete, anless the Duke of York 
were excluded from the succession to the Crown."* To the 
SJimc purpose he has elsewhere said, that ^ the reign of Charles 
II. forms one of the most singular as well as one of the most 
important periods of history. It is the sera of good laws and 
of bad government The abolition of the Court of Wards ; 
the repeal of the Act De Heretico Comburendo ; the Triennial 
Parliament Bill ; the establishment of the Rights of the House 
of Commons in regard to Impeachment ; the expiration of the 
License Act ; and, above all, the glorious Statute of Habeas 
Corpus, have therefore induced a modern writer of great emi-> 
nencc [Hume,] to fix the year 1679 as the period at which our 
constitution had arrived at its greatest theoretical perfection ; 
but he owns, in a short note upon the passage alluded to, that 
the times immediately following were times of great practical 
oppression. What a field for meditation does this short 
observation from such a man furnish ! What reflections does 
it not suggest to a thinking mind, upon the inefficacy of human 
laws, and the imperfection of human constitutions ! We are 
called from the contemplation of the progress of our constitu- 
tion, and our attention fixed with the most minute accimwjy to 
u ]mrticular point, when it is said to have risen to its utmost 
jKjrfection. Here we are then, at the best moment of the best 
constitution that ever human wisdom formed. What follows ? 
A time of oppression and misery, not arising from external or 
accidental causes, such as war, pestilence, or famine, nor even 
from any such alteration of the laws as might be supposed to 
impair this boasted perfection, but from a corrupt and wicked 
administration, which all the so-much admired checks of the 
constitution were not able to prevent. How vain, then, how 
idle, how presumptuous is the opinion that laws can do every- 
thing! And how weak and pernicious the maxim founded 
ujion it, that measures, not men, are to be attended to/'f 
The sentiments of an eminent Scotch Judge with respect to 

* I A IlUU>ry of Ow Early Ptirl of th' Reiyn ofJamen II., Chap. I. p. 38, orig. ed.] 

t (lliiil. p. 22, neq.] 
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the Act 1701, (which has been called the Habeas Cori>u8 Act 
of Scotland,) may be quoted as a supplement to this citation 
from Mr. Fox. " The Habeas Corpus in England was passed 
in the reign of Charles II., and you may remember what Mr. 
Hume says, that that Act for securing the personal liberty of 
the subject, rendered the constitution of England the best the 
world had ever seen. The Habeas Corpus Act, however, was 
rendered altogether nugatory and unavailing in the infamous 
government which followed, and which produced the Revolu- 
tion 1688. The Revolution also took place in this country ; 
but there had been no Habeas Corpus Act here, and it was 
found necessary to pass the Act 1701. In England personal 
liberty was unavailing without political freedom ; and in Scot> 
land, political freedom was discovered to be nugatory without 
personal liberty. The Act 1701, was meant to consummate 
the Revolution."^ 

What is the moral to which these reflections lead ? Not^ 
certainly, that laws are of Utile moment to national felicity ; 
or even that they are of less moment than the theoretical plan 
of the government, but that without the vivifying spirit of an 
enlightened people, jealous of their rights and determined to 
preserve them, the wisest political institutions are little better 
than a dead letter. 

Delolme has made some judicious remarks on this subject, 
when treating of the Censorial Poiver exercised by the peoi)le 
of England over the conduct of government by means of the 
press. " Whoever considers," he observes, " what it is that 
constitutes the moving principles of what we call great affairs, 
and the invincible sensibility of man to the opinion of his 
fellow-creatures, will not hesitate to affirm, that, if it were pos- 
sible for the Liberty of the Press to exist in a despotic govern- 
ment^ and (what is not less difficult) for it to exist without 
changing the congtitatioo, this liberfy of the press would alone 
form a counterpoise to the power of the Prince. If, for ex- 
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ample, in an empire of the East, a sanctuary could be found 
which, rendered respectable by the ancient religion of the people, 
might ensure safety to those who should bring thither their 
observations of any kind, and that from thence printed papers 
should issue, which, under a certain seal, might be equally 
respected, and which in their daily appearance, should examine 
and freely discuss the conduct of the Cadis, the Bashaws, the 
Vizier, the Divan, and the Sultan himself, — that would intro- 
duce immediately some degree of liberty."* 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Fox had not lent this 
argument the support of his talents and eloquence, but at the 
time he wrote, it was too little attended to by our best Whig 
writers; and, indeed, since the period of his death, the in- 
fluence of the Press, in consequence of the diffusion of know- 
ledge among the lower orders in every part of the island, and 
the astonishing multiplication of pamphlets and of periodical 
prints, has increased to a degree of which, twenty years ago, the 
most sanguine imagination could not have formed a conception. 
While this organ of public opinion and of the public will, shall 
remain unrestrained, the friends of liberty need entertain no 
serious apprehensions about the fate of our happy constitution. 
At least, any hazard to which it may be exposed can arise 
only from some incorrigible defect in the morals and public 
spirit of the people, which renders them no longer able or 
worthy to enjoy its blessings. 

The following remarks of a profound and eloquent philoso- 
pherf will exhaust all that I wish farther to observe on this 
head. The passage is long, but is so important and so appro- 
priate to my present purpose, that I am unwilling to weaken 
its effect by attempting to abridge it. 

*' It is not in mere laws that we are to look for the securities 
of justice, but in the powers by which these laws have been ob- 
tained, and without whose constant support they must fall into 

* [Constitution, &c., Book II. chap. predecessor in the chair of Moral Phi- 
xii.] losophy, in whose Essay on Ute History 

of Civil Society the passage is found ; 

f [Dr. Adam Ferguson, Mr. Stewart's Part III., sect, vi.] 
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disuse, statutes serve to record the rights of a people, and 
speak the intentiofi of parties to defend what the letter of the 
law has expressed ; but without the vigour to maintain what is 
acknowledged as a right, the mere record, or the feeble inten- 
tion, is of little avail. 

" A populace roused by oppression, or an order of men pos- 
sessed of a temporary advantage, have obtained many charters, 
concessions, and stipulations in favour of their claims ; but 
where no adequate preparation was made to preserve them, the 
written articles were often forgotten, together with the occasion 
on which they were framed. 

" The history of England, and of every free country, abounds 
with the example of statutes enacted when the people or their 
representatives assembled, but never executed when the crown 
or the executive was left to itself. The most equitable laws on 
paper are consistent with the utmost despotism in administra- 
tion. Even the form of trial by juries in England had its 
authority in law, while the proceedings of the courts were 
arbitrary and oppressive. 

" We must admire as the key-stone of civil liberty, the 
statute which forces the secrets of every prison to be revealed, 
the cause of every commitment to be declared, and the person 
of the accused to be produced, that he may claim his enlarge- 
ment or his trial, within a limited time. No wiser form was 
ever opposed to the abuses of power. But it requires a fabric 
no less than the whole political constitution of Great Britain, a 
spirit no less than the refractory and turbulent zeal of this 
fortunate people, to secure its eflfects."* 



* [From ilic previous Introduction 
it thus appears, that wo are warranted 
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Political Economy into two ParU: — to 
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CHAPTER 11.^ 

[of the COiiTENTS AND DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

PROPER, — OR OF PART FIRST.] 

In the last chapter I endeavoured to convey a general idea 
of the nature of those disquisitions which I comprehend under 
the title of Political Economy^ and to which I have in this 
Dissertation restricted the meaning of Political Philosophy. 
In point of fact, the subjects of Population and of National 
Wealth have of late appropriated the title of Political Economy 
almost exclusively to themselves ; but I flatter myself that the 
reasons I have assigned for enlarging the province of this 
science will be found satisfactory. 

That the science of Political Economy, in the common 
acceptation of the phrase, is of modern origin, is universally 
admitted ; and that the same observation is applicable to the 
other subjects to which I propose to extend the same title, will 
appear in the course of the following remarks. Indeed, upon 
all of them many of the conclusions which now very generally 
unite the suffrages of speculative men, stand in direct opposi- 
tion to the maxims of ancient policy. It seems, therefore, 
naturally to occur as an object of preliminary inquiry, what are 
the peculiarities in the circumstances of Modem Europe which 
have given birth to this new science, and which liave imposed 
on statesmen the necessity of searching for other lights than 
what are to be collected from the institutions of Ancient Greece 

* [MiHs Stewart notes upon her tran- sertation coaneti with the first Chapter, 

Kcript,— " All after this is oW.**— If this is manifestly incorrect ; as is appa. 

hereby she means, that the process of ac- rent from the earlier portion, at least, «>f 

romnnMlating the Lcciartt t(» the IHh- the following chapter.] 
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and Rome ? In considering this question, I shall have occasion 
to point out the natural connexion by which the different 
branches of Political Economy are united into one department 
of knowledge, and the easy transitions by which the considera- 
tion of any one of them leads to that of all the others. The 
remarks which I have to offer under this head will serve, at the 
same time, to explain, why in this part of my Dissertation so 
many of my observations are rather of a prospective, than of a 
historical or retrospective nature. This view of the subject I 
found to be unavoidable in treating of a science which, though 
it has suddenly burst into preternatural maturity, is still in 
point of years only in a state of infancy. 

[Population.] 

I. — ^Among the various objects of Political Economy, one of the 
most important and interesting has been always understood to 
be the augmevUation of the numbers of the people ; and accord- 
ingly, I propose to begin the course with an examination of the 
principal questions to which this subject has given rise.* It is 
a subject on which much attention has been bestowed both by 
ancient and by modem legislators, but the relative place which 
it occupies in the ancient and modern systems of Political 
Economy, will be found to be essentially different. 

Of this difference the most powerful, though not the only 
cause, is the civil and domestic liberty now enjoyed, in this 
{)art of Europe, by the industrious orders of the community, 
contrasted with that slavery which entered into the constitu- 
tions of those states which, in the ancient world, were under- 
stood to have accomplished, in the most effectual manner, the 
great ends of government. In consequence of this mighty 
change produced by the dissolution of the Feudal system^ the 
care of the statesman (in as far as population is concerned) is 
necessarily transferred from the higher classes of the people, to 
a descriptioii of mm whoie numbers in the Free States (as 
thqr weW'OiUed) hCjAMMMI ^ lecruited, as they are now 

' * [TUb liO*^ -l^ail^^^B ^j^ ,md omitted l»y Misn 

fltowiftt' 
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in the West India Islands * by importations from abroad. It 
is this description of men which forms the basis of that politi- 
cal fabric, which Sir William Temple has so finely compared 
to a pyramid ; and it is on their numbers^ combined with their 
character and habits^ that the stability of the superstructure 
depends. Their numbers^ however, it is evident, can in the 
actual state of things be kept up only by such political arrange* 
ments as furnish them with the means of rearing families ; and 
it is into the question concerning the comparative expediency 
of the various arrangements proposed for that purpose, that the 
problem of population ultimately resolves. It is well known 
the efforts of Augustus and of the other statesmen of Rome to 
discourage celibacy, had little or no reference to this class of 
the community, but were calculated exclusively to keep up 
the race of citizens, and more especially of the order of 
nobility. 

In consequence of the place which the subject of population 
necessarily occupies in the systems of modern statesmen, it will 
be found to be more or less connected with every other article 
of Political Economy ; and accordingly, the most enlightened 
writers who have of late treated of population, have been led 
under this general title to discuss a variety of questions, to 
which it may appear, on a sui)erficial view, to bear a very re- 
mote relation ; such, for example, is the question with respect to 
the relative claims of Agriculture and of Manufactures to the 
attention of the statesman, with a number of other incidental 
inquiries connected with these different modes of industry. 
Nothing, however, under this head appears more deserving of 
notice, than the striking contrast between ancient and modern 
schemes of policy, considered in their effects on national man- 
ners, and on the progressive improvement of mankind ; the 
former checking or altering the natural course of things hy 
means of agrarian laws, and of other restrictive and violent 
regulations, calculated chiefly to keei) up and to multiply the 
breed of soldiers ; the latter (in those countries, at least, where 

* [Mis« Stewart, in hnr traiiHmpt, 1823. My Ijithcjr has evidently ovcr- 
notcb : — *' TIuh mu8t be uUercil to Huit lookcjl it."] 
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the true principles of Political Economy have made any pro- 
gress) allowing Agriculture and Commerce to act and re-act on 
each other, in multiplying the comforts of human life, in de- 
veloping all the capacities that belong to our nature, and in 
diffusing as widely as the imperfections of human institutions 
will permit, the blessings of knowledge and of civilisation 
among all classes of the community. " The advantages, in- 
deed, which modern policy possesses over the ancient, arises 
principally from its conformity, in some of the most important 
articles of Political Economy, to an order of things recom- 
mended by nature ;" and where it remains imperfect, its errors 
may in general be traced to the obstacles which, in a few 
instances, it still continues to oppose to those beneficent ar- 
rangements which would gradually take place of their own 
accord, if the legislator were only to confine his attention to 
his proper province. 

[National Wealth.] 

[II.]* — The various questions concerning PopukUton^ lead 
by an easy transition to an examination of the nature and 
causes of National Wealth; a branch of Political Economy 
which presents a contrast no less striking than that which the 
former article exhibit*', between the maxims of ancient and of 
modern policy. 

As the wealth possessed by some of the most celebrat<3d 
states of antiquity was acquired not by commerce but by the 
sword, it had no tendency to encourage a commercial spirit, 
excepting in so far as it ministered to luxury. Accordingly, 
we find that commerce was dreaded by the Boman statesmen 
on account of the luxury which they regarded as its necessary 
consequence ; and it is a curious circumstance, that after their 
foreign conquests had brought immense riches into the public 
treasury, this very dread of the commercial spirit produced the 
same jealousy about the exportation of the precious metals 
with which the prejudices of the mercantile system of Political 
Economy so long inspired the legislators of Modern Europe. 

* [This nnnicral apparenllv oinitte<l hy ina«lv»'rtencp.j 
VOL. VIII. (' 
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" Exi)ortari aurum," says Cicero, *' iioii oj)orUTe, cum saepc 
anica senatus, turn, me consule, (jravisaime judiaxwit"* The 
same i)oHcy continued afterwards (partly indeed from other 
motives) under the Emperors ; and it must be confessed, that in 
so far as their aim was to keep possession of the riches they 
had acquired, their views were somewhat more reasonable and 
consistent than those of our ancestors, for as they had no com- 
modities of their own to give in exchange for the luxuries they 
impoited, they must have paid for every thing in silver and 
gold. In the degenerate state, however, into which the Roman 
manners had then fallen, the progress of luxury was not to be 
checked by legislative restrictions, and the discouragements to 
commerce served only to prevent the operation of tliat antidote 
which nature has so beautifully provided against its pernicious 
eflfects, in the general diffusion of wealth among the body of a 
people, accompanied with that spirit of industry and frugality 
which commercial pursuits have a tendency to inspire. 

The fatal effects which had been found, in the history of so 
many states, to be produced by a sudden influx of riches from 
abroad, combined with an ignorance of the salutary tendencies 
of commerce, led the ancient lawgivers very generally to check, 
as much as possible, the commercial spirit by the force of posi- 
tive institutions. Plato prohibit* the introduction into his 
imaginary Commonwealth, of any arts but those which minister 
to the necessities of human life, and refused to give laws to the 
Arcadians, because they were rich and loved magnificence ; — 
while Phocion, who saw in the wealth of the Athenians the 
seeds of their ruin, proposed that artisans should be considered 
as slaves, and deprived of the rights of citizens. That these 
ideas correspond perfectly with the prevailing, or rather the 
unanimous opinion of antiquity, api)ears from numerous pas- 
sages in the Greek and Roman authors. At present, I shall 
only mention Plutarch's Life of Pericles, and the 8th, 17th, 
20tli, and 94th Ejnstles of Seneca. 

How different are the ideas which now prevail universally 
on the same subject ! " It is no longer," says Raynal, " a 

* \Pro Flaeco, cap. xxviii.] 
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I)eople immersed in poverty, that becomes formidable to a rich 
nation. Power is at present an attendant on riches, because 
they are no longer the fruit of conquest, but the produce of 
lives spent in perpetual employment. Gold and silver corrupt 
only those indolent minds which indulge in the delights of 
luxury, upon that stage of low intrigue which is called great- 
ness. The same metals put in motion the hands and arms of 
the people, exciting a spirit of agriculture in the fields, of 
navigation in the maritime cities, and multiplying over the 
whole face of the country, the comforts, enjoyments, and orna- 
ments of life."* Montesquieu himself does not seem to have 
been sufficiently aware of this essential difference between the 
wealth acquired by commerce and by rapine, in the parallel 
which he draws between the Carthaginians and the Romans. 
The former were indeed subdued by the latter, but they must 
be allowed to have maintained a far more obstinate and glori- 
ous struggle for their political existence, than was afterwards 
exhibited by their conquerors when assailed by the arms of the 
barbarians. 

Agreeably to these remarks, and in direct contradiction to 
the maxims of ancierU policy, we find everywhere, when we 
cast our eyes over the surface of the globe, that the most 
wealthy states are those where the people are the most indus- 
trious, humane, and enlightened, and where the liberty they 
enjoy, by entering as an elementary principle into the very 
existence of the political order, rests on the most solid and 
durable basis. Indeed, it was the general diffusion of wealth 
among the lower orders of men which first gave birth to the 
spirit of independence in Modern Europe, and which has pro- 
duced under some of its governments, and more especially under 
our own, a more equal diffusion of freedom and of happiness than 
took place under the most celebrated constitutions of antiquity. 

The difference between the condition of ancient and of 
modern nations, in consequence of the abolition of domestic 
slavery, has been already remarked, and the effects which it 
has produced have in no instance been more conspicuous than 

* [Histoire Philosoj'hitiue des Etablis^eviens ct du C&mmerce^ &€.] 
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upon the sources of national opulence. As the ground is now 
universally cultivated (at least in this part of Europe) by men 
whose subsistence depends on the fruits of their own industry, 
the measure of their exertions can be increased only by the 
multiplication of their wants and necessities ; or (as Sir James 
Steuart expresses it) " by the operation of manufactures and com- 
merce, in rendering men slaves to their own passions and desires.'' 
Hence the important distinction upon which this ingenious 
writer has laid so great stress between labour and indvMry. 
** The former," he observes, " may always be procured, even 
by force, at the expense of furnishing man with his daily sus- 
tenance, whereas the latter cannot possibly be established, but 
by means of an adequate equivalent, proportioned not to what 
is absolutely necessary, but to what may satisfy the reasonable 
desire of the industrious, which equivalent becomes, in its turn, 
the means of diffusing a similar taste for superfluities among 
all classes of people."^ 

One of the best illustrations I know of this distinction be- 
tween labour and industry, and of the consequent difference 
between the ancient and modem system of Political Economy, 
is to be found in the discourse (commonly, and I think justly, 
attributed to Xcnophon) " On the Improvement of the Revenue 
of the State of Athens^^ From this work of Xenophon we 
learn the opinion of the author with regard to the three prin- 
cipal classes of the Athenian people — the Citizens, the Strangers, 
and the Slaves ; and it is particularly remarkable, that even 
among the lowest order of the citizens, he never once supposes 
the expediency, or even the possibility, of exciting a spirit of 
industry by any of the motives which operate so effectually on 
the minds of the multitude in Modern Europe. On the con- 
trary, his professed object is to secure the same advantages at 
which Political Economy now aims, through the medium of 
men's natural propensities, by regulations of police, altogether 

' Sir James Steuart 's Work$t Vol. II. ' A translation of this Discourse is 

p. 163, 8 vo edition, [An Irupiiry into the introduced into the first volume of tbe 

Principles of PMicid Economy, Book edition of D' Avenant's Political Works, 

11. chap. XXX. ] published by Sir Charles ^V'^litworth. 
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unconnected with the habits of the people for whose welfare 
they were destined 

With this view, he lays down a plan for improving the 
revenue of the State, (by means of taxes to be imposed on its 
confederate cities,) in such a manner, as out of it to give every 
Athenian citizen a pension of three oboli a day, or threepence 
three farthings of our money. 

In case the resources he points out for obtaining this revenue 
should prove deficient, people from all quarters, (he observes,) 
princes and strangers of note in all countries, would be proud 
of contributing towards it, to have their names transmitted to 
posterity in the public monuments of Athena 

Besides providing this daily pension of threepence three 
farthings for every citizen of Athens, rich and poor, Xenophon 
proposed to build, at the public expense, a number of trading 
vessels, a great many inns, and houses of entertainment for all 
strangers in the sea-ports, to erect shops, warehouses, and 
exchanges, the rents of which would not only increase the 
revenue, but add to the beauty and magnificence of the city. 
In a word, the great aim of this ancient system of Political 
Economy, (as Sir James Steuart has well observed,) is to accom- 
plish by the labour of slaves, and by the subsidies of strangers, 
what a free people in our days are constantly performing by 
their own industrious exertions.^ 

In consequence of this independent industry of our lower 
orders, and more especially of the action and re-action of 
manufactures, commerce, and agriculture on each other, there 
has gradually arisen in the mechanism of modem society, a 
complexness of parts, and, at the same time, an apparent sim- 
plicity of design, essentially different from what fell under the 
review of ancient politicians. 

Among other important consequences resulting from this 
mechanism, there is one which it may not be improper to 
mention at present, as it affords a peculiarly striking proof of 
the essential difi'erence between the state of mankind in ancient 
and in modem times. The circumstance I allude to is, the 

> Vol. II. pp. 1C6-168. [Ibidem.] 
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effect of internal conmiercc in circulating money through all 
the different parts of the political body; affording by this 
very process a sensible illustration of the systematical relations 
which now connect together all the different orders of men 
in the same community, and which render every change in the 
condition of any one order a source either of advantage or loss 
to all the others. How different the case was in the old world, 
we may infer from the low price which the necessaries of life 
bore at a time when the precious metals were in the greatest 
abundance among the higher classes ; and when the pecuniary 
expenses of some individuals, in articles of luxury and of orna- 
ment, were on a scale far exceeding the most extravagant ideas 
of modern ages. 

These, and some other facts of the same kind, demonstrate 
how much the relation lietween prices and the quantity of tlie 
precious metals depends on that circulation of money which is 
produced by an active internal commerce : But tlie only in- 
ference I wish to draw from them at present is, the diyointed 
organization of society in the ancient Commonwealths, when 
compared with that comprehensive mechanism, which, in such 
a country as ours, combines so beautifully into one system the 
different classes and interests of individuals. 

Another circumstance which has had a powerful infiuence 
on the condition of civilized nations in modern times, is the 
activity and extent of maritime trade, so wonderfully facilitated 
by the improvements which have taken place in the art of navi- 
gation, and so strongly encouraged by the intercourse which 
these have opened with parts of the globe foimerly unknown. 

It is observed by Dr. Kobertson,* that in the ancient world 
lafid trade was the principal object, and maritime trade only a 
secondary one. This was not entirely owing to the cause to 
which he ascribes it, — the imperfection of the art of navigation : 
it was the natural effect of the geographical situation of the 
three continents to which the operations of commerce were 
confined. They all either touched, or nearly touched, each 

* [Historical Disquisition concern- ftad of Imh'a, and the Progre$i of 
tjiff tlie Knouiedgf which the. Anti*nt* Trade. &c.] 
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other ; and the Mediterranean seas, which they included, served 
only to facilitate the operations of a commerce, of which the 
land was the principal element. 

Of the extent to which human ingenuity and industry were 
able, in ancient times, to carry on foreign trade, under the 
great disadvantages of land-carriage, an idea may be formed 
from the remains of this species of commerce, still existing in 
the East; for although since the passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope was opened, the trade from that country to Europe 
has been carried on by sea, a considerable portion of its valuable 
productions are, to this day, conveyed by land to other parts 
of the earth. This mode of communication is, indeed, rendered 
absolutely necessary, by the unbroken continuity of many of 
the most extensive provinces of Asia ; and in a still greater 
degree, by the eflfect of the same circumstances in the Continent 
of Africa. The religious pilgrimages to Mecca, enjoined by 
the founder of the Mahometan faith, have contributed to in- 
crease, or, at least, to concentrate this commercial intercourse, 
by drawing annually to the Holy City numerous caravans, 
both of pilgrims and merchants, from all the countries where 
the Mahometan worship is established, extending to the shores 
of the Atlantic on the one hand, and to the remotest regions of 
the Eadt on the other. During the few days of its continuance, the 
Fair of Mecca is said to be the greatest on the face of the earth ; 
and of the immense value to which mercantile transactions are 
there carried on, the most unequivocal proof (as Dr. Robertson 
remarks) is afforded by the despatch, the silence, the mutual 
confidence and good faith with which they are conducted. 

I have mentioned these facts chiefly as proofs of the extent 
to which the commercial transactions of ancient nations may 
have been carried, notwithstanding their comparative ignorance 
of the art of navigation. Accordingly, it has been argued by a 
late writer, (Mr. Heeren of Gottingen,*) that although par* 
ticular states, in modern times, may have carried their trade to 

*• [Mr. Stewart, though he did not on the Policj/ ami (hmmerce of the 
rend German, posRe«sed in manuscript Arwient Nations.] 
an Englinh translation of Heeren 'h work 
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a higher d^ree than single states of the ancient world ; yet., 
on the other hand, commerce was, in the earlier ages, more 
equally divided among nations than at present, when a few 
countries in the western partes of Europe are become almost 
the only seats of the commerce of the globe. It has been 
observed by the same author, that while, in consequence of our 
extended navigation and maritime trade, the nations which are 
in possession of them have made the most important improve- 
ments, a multitude of other nations, whose situations now lie 
out of the road of commerce, have sunk into the lowest state of 
barbarism. But although there may be some foundation for 
these remarks, no comparison certainly can be made between 
the land trade carried on of old, and the commerce which has 
originated in modem Europe, when considered in connexion 
with human improvement and happinesa Nothing, indeed, 
can shew this more clearly than the stationary condition in 
which the race still remains in those parts of the world, where 
the former 8i>ecies of traffic is carried on upon the greatest scale. 
The facts which have been collected to illustrate the extent of 
their tmffic serve only to place in the stronger light the peculiar 
advantages of that maritime intercourse, which unites, by a 
raj)id intercourse, the most remote harbours of the globe; more 
particularly when combined with that inland trade, which, by 
means of water conveyance, i)enetrates in every direction the 
interior of a continent. 

The origin of that maritime commerce which so peculiarly 
distinguishes modern times, is to be ascribed in a great measure 
to ihii di8cr)very of the New World, and of the passage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope. The former of these events, more 
I)articularly, was necessarily accompanied with the most im- 
jKirtant consequences ; extending, in an incalculable degree, the 
mutual connexion of nations ; and by encouraging the art of 
man to contend with the dangers of the ocean, throwing a new 
light on those iKMieficent arrangements which Providence has 
made for the improvement of the human race. It is to this 
event that the subHOfiucnt progress of navigation, and of that 
commercial spirit which now exerts so powerful an influence 
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over the condition of mankind, may be ultimately traced ; and, 
if it had not happened, it may be reasonably questioned whether 
the circumnavigation of Africa would have produced any essen- 
tial change in the course of trade, or in the relations which had 
till then connected together the different parts of the globe. 

The activity of trade thus excited and maintained by the 
boldness and skill of modem navigators, has been farther aided, 
in an immense degree, by the commerce of money ^ so expedi- 
tiously and easily carried on in modem times by the simple and 
beautiful expedient of hiJh of exchange. By means of these, 
debts and credits may be shifted from one place to another, so 
as to answer all the purposes of transportation of the precious 
metals ; the same ends being accomplished by this happy in- 
vention in foreign commerce, to which coins are subservient in 
the details of ordinary business. 

The invention of bills of exchange has been generally 
ascribed, since the time of Montesquieu, to the Jews. " It is a 
known fact," says this eminent writer, "that under Philip 
Augustus and Philip the Long, the Jews who were chased from 
France took refuge in Lombardy, and that there they gave to 
foreign merchants and travellers secret letters drawn upon 
those to whom they had entrusted their effects in France, 
which bills were accordingly accepted by their correspondents." 
" Commerce," he adds, " by this means, became capable of elud- 
ing violence, and of maintaining everywhere its ground ; the 
richest merchant having nothing but invisible effects, which he 
could convey imperceptibly wherever he pleased."* 

In these observations, Montesquieu has probably gone a little 
too far ; for although the Jews may have invented the modem 
forms of transactions of this nature, (a fact, however, which is 
by no means indisputably ascertained,) there are very strong 
reasons for believing that the practice in question was not alto- 
gether unknown among the commercial states of antiquity. 
The idea, indeed, of thus exchanging one debtor for another, or 
of a reciprocal transfer of credits, is so extremely obvious, that 
it could not possibly fail to occur wherever an extensive com- 

* [Esprit des fxnx. Liv. XXI. cliap. xvi.] 
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merce has subsisted between different nations; and, in fact, 
some traces of such transactions in ancient times, have been 
discovered by the learned industry of modem writers. 

Notwithstanding, however, these circumstances, I believe it 
may be safely asserted, that it was in modem Europe that this 
mode of settling accompts, and transacting payments between 
foreign merchants, was first reduced to a system ; a chain of 
correspondences being established all over the commercial 
world, among a particular description of traders, whose business 
it is to negotiate pecuniary transactions ; and who, by confining 
their attention to this branch of commerce, have given a regu- 
larity and correctness, formerly unknown, to all other mercan- 
tile operations. The improvements which have taken place, 
during the course of a few centuries, in the general state of 
political society, all over this part of the world, by giving rise 
to the establishment of regular posts, and promoting every- 
where a disposition to good faith and mutual confidence, are, 
in truth, (as I shall have occasion afterwards to show,) the 
foundation of those multiplied mercantile relations, of which 
the refinements now under our consideration may be regarded 
as the necessary consequences, and without which they could 
not possibly have existed. 

In a passage already quoted from Montesquieu, [p. 41,] it is 
observed, — by the invention of bills of exchange, merchants 
were enabled to elude the grasp of despotism. The observation 
is just, and it touches on a circumstance equally important to 
civil liberty, and to the prosperity of commerce. Whether these 
advantages are not in some degree compensated by the selfish 
independence of capitalists, who by the same causes which in- 
crease their influence on public afiairs, are released from local 
connexions, and rendered citizens of the world at large, is a 
question of more difficult discussion. 

Among the various circumstances, however, which distinguish 
the modern systems of political economy, and add to the intri- 
cacy of this branch of study, none is more conspicuous than the 
fabric of public credit^ particularly in the great commercial 
states of Europe ; an innovation which not only affects essen- 
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tially all the branches of trade, in consequence of its intimate 
connexion with the commerce of money, but in its more re- 
mote tendency aflfects the condition of all the diflferent classes 
of the community. 

One advantage, however, (among many inconveniences,) 
which may be traced to this innovation, is the attention which 
sovereigns have been forced to give, for their own sakes, to the 
advancement of industry and wealth among their subjects ; and 
although their eflForts towards this end have not been always 
enlightened, yet they have almost everywhere contributed 
materially to ameliorate gradually the condition of the body of 
the people. The strength of modern empires is now under- 
stood to depend on internal cultivation ; presenting in this 
respect a striking contrast to those in the Old World, which 
rose by conquest, and were fed by precarious tribute. The 
greater the number of such states, which thus found their im- 
portance on their internal advantages and resources, and the 
more liberal the ]H)licy by which they are connected, the greater 
will be the prosperity of each individually ; and the more solid 
will be the foundation which is laid for the future happiness of 
the human race. 

It is remarked by Mr. Hume, in one of his political dis- 
courses, that " though all kinds of government be improved in 
modem times, yet monarchical governments seem to have made 
the greatest advances towards perfection. It may now," he 
says, *' be affirmed of civilized monarchies, what was formerly 
said in praise of republics alone, thai they are a government of 
laws, not of men. They are found susceptible of order, method, 
and constancy, to a surprising degree. Property is there 
secure ; industry encouraged ; the arts flourish ; and the prince 
lives secure among his subjects like a father among his children. 
There are, perhaps, and have been for two centuries, near two 
hundred absolute princes, great and small, in Europe; and 
allowing twenty years to each reign, we may suppose that there 
have been in the whole two thousand monarchs, or tyrants^ (as 
the Greeks would have called them,) yet of these there has not 
been one^ not even Philip II. of Spain, so bad as Tiberius, 
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Caligula, Nero, or Domitian, who were four in twelve among 
the Roman emperors."* 

Of this very remarkable fact, an explanation may no doubt 
be found, in jmrt, in the diffusion of knowledge among all 
orders of men by means of the press, which has everywhere 
raised a bulwark against the oppression of rulers in the light 
and spirit of the people ; but much must likewise be ascribed 
to the influence which juster views of Political Economy have 
had upon the counsels even of absolute princes, by convincing 
them how inseparably the true interests of governors and the 
governed are connected together ; — a consideration which, 
while it opens an encouraging prospect with respect to the 
future history of the world, affords an additional proof of a 
proposition which I shall afterwards endeavour to illustrate ; 
that the science of Political Economy, much more than that 
part of the theory of government which relates io forms of ad- 
ministration, is entitled, in the present circumstances of man- 
kind, to the attention of the speculative politician. 

fin treating of the various questions connected with the 
general title of National Wealth, I shall be obliged to confine 
myself to very partial views on the subject The field is of im- 
mense extent ; and one of the most interesting portions of it 
(that relating to the question about the freedom of trade) has 
been surveyed already by Mr. Smith, with so great accuracy, 
that little remains for me but to consider a few incidental ques- 
tions which have not entered into his plan, and to examine 
such of his fundamental principles aa seem to myself to require 
limitations or corrections, or wliich have been disputed on 
solid grounds by political writers of a later date. An outline 
of his reasonings on this important article will be necessary for 
the sake of connexion ; but I shall direct my attention more 
particularly to certain applications of the general doctrine, 
about which doubts have been suggested either by Mr. Smith 

* [Esftays^ Vol. I., Essay Of CivU head of National Wealth, is deleted in 
Liberty.] the older transcript.] 

t [All that follows under II., or the 
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himself, or by later writers. Of this kind are the questions, — 
First^ with respect to the expediency of restrictions on the 
commerce of money ^ in the case of pecuniary loans. Second^ 
concerning the expediency of restrictions on that branch of 
oommerce which is employed about the necessaries of life ; 
and Third, concerning the expediency of restrictions on the 
commerce of land. 

But although in my practiced conclusions on the more im- 
portant questions, I am disposed to agree with Mr. Smith, I 
shall have frequent occasion to differ from him widely in stat- 
ing the first principles of the science, as well as in my opinion 
of the logical propriety of various technical phrases and tech- 
nical distinctions which he has sanctioned with his authority. 
I must take the liberty also to observe, that the plan of 
arrangement of his invaluable work, is far from being unex- 
ceptionable ; and I am not without hopes, that by the criti- 
cisms which I have to offer on its imperfections in this respect, 
I shall be able to simplify the study of its doctrines to those 
who may adopt it, (which most persons in this country now do, 
and, in my opinion, for the most solid reasons,) as the elemen- 
tary groundwork for their future speculations on that branch of 
Political Economy to which it relates. 

The great variety of subjects which the plan of the course 
embraces, will necessarily confine my attention, in general, to 
those principles of Political Economy which are of a uni- 
versal application. To examine the modifications which may 
be requisite in particular instances, in consequence of the 
peculiarities in the physical or moral circumstances of nations, 
would lead me into details inconsistent with the nature of 
academic lectures. In discussing, however, the two articles 
already mentioned, (those of Population and of National 
Wealth,) my reasonings will often have a reference to the in- 
terests of our own country. And if I should be thus occasionally 
led to deviate a little from systematical method, I flatter myself, 
that the inconvenience will be more than compensated, not 
only by the useful information to which I shall be able to lead 
your attention, but by the light which such digressions cannot 
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fail to throw on our general principles. It is, indeed, one of 
the most fruitful sources of error and p«iradox in disquisitions 
of this kind, to reason abstractedly concerning the resources of 
states, without any regard either to existing forms of society, 
or to varieties in the physical and geographical advantages of 
different regions. It is a source of error, not only because the 
soundest general rules ought to be applied with caution in par- 
ticular cases, but because the greater part of political writers, 
even when they express themselves in the most general and 
abstract terms, have been insensibly warped, more or less, in 
their speculations, by local habits, and local combinations 
of circumstances to which they have been accustomed. To 
this source may be distinctly traced many of the apparent 
diversities in the theories of different politicians ; and among 
others, some of the contradictions between the partisans and 
the opponents of the agricultural system of Political Economy. 
The very ingenious author himself, of the Essay on CircuUxtion 
and Credit^ has not perhaps always recollected, that, while his 
antagonists had a view, more especially to a territory like 
FrancCj his mind was occupied about Holland, An attentive 
consideration of this circumstance will, if I do not deceive 
myself, account, in many instances, for an apparent diversity of 
opinion- among speculative politicians, upon points concerning 
which there could not possibly have been any disagreement, if 
both parties had stated fully all the local particulars by which 
their general principles were tacitly, perhaps unconsciously, 
modified in their own habits of thinking. 

In studying Political Economy, it is more particularly neces- 
sary for an inhabitant of these kingdoms, to keep in remem- 
brance the many peculiarities of our situation, combining an 
immense fund of agricultural riches, with the advantages aris- 
ing from an insular form, from the number and disposition of 
our navigable rivers, and from an extent of coast amounting 
(according to Sir William Petty's computation, a computation 
which, I apprehend, falls short greatly of the truth) to three 

* [Mr. Stewart prolmlily refers to the Traitc dc la Circuliition et du Cridit^ 
AniHt. 1771, by luaac Pinto.] 
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thousand eight hundred miles. Nor ought he to lose sight of 
the prodigies which the industry and spirit of the people, im- 
proving on their natural advantages, have already effected, 
under the protecting influence of civil liberty ; connecting the 
different parts of our islands by an extended system of inland 
navigation, which (considering the mountainous surface of the 
country) may be justly regarded as one of the proudest monu- 
ments of human power. 

[The Poor : — their Maintenance.] 

III. — The researches of modern politicians concerning the 
sources of National Wealth, have naturally directed their atten- 
tion to that unfortunate class of men, who, in consequence 
either of the imperfections of our social institutions, or of the 
evils necessarily connected with the present condition of 
humanity, are left dependent on the bounty of their fellow- 
citizens. The speculation is sufficiently interesting in itself, 
considered merely in its relation to those orders of the commu- 
nity who are its immediate objects ; but it has been found, on 
examination, to be still more interesting, when considered in 
its connexion with the general system of Political Economy. 
.... \8ic.'] To those who have any knowledge of the rise and 
progress of that part of English policy which relates to this 
subject, it is unnecessary for me to remark, with what extreme 
difficulty the speculation is attended, and how frequently the 
best intended, and apparently the most wisely considered 
schemes have been found to aggravate the evils they were 
meant to remedy. 

Doubts have accordingly arisen in the minds of many saga- 
cious inquirers, whether it would not have been better if the 
cause of this class of men had been left entirely to the volun- 
tary charity of their fellow-citizens ; and whether the existing 
system of our poor laws may not be added to the many other 
instances which human affairs afford, of an officious attempt 
on the part of statesmen, to accomplish artificially, by the 
wisdom of man, those beneficent ends, for securing which so 
beautiful an arrangement has been iiiude by the wisdom of 
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Providence. That in many individual instances the evils of 
extreme indigence are thus greatly alleviated, is beyond a 
doubt : but the question is, how does this interference of law 
operate with respect to the general, and the most important 
interests of the labouring orders ? Is it favourable to their 
industry, to their economy, and to their domestic virtues ? Or 
is there no reason to apprehend, that while it operates as a pal- 
liative to local inconveniences, it aggravates and confirms the 
radical malady in which they originated ? 

It must, however, be owned to be a very different question, 
whether, supposing no legal provision to have been made for 
the poor, it would have been expedient to introduce the present 
system of laws; and whether, circumstanced as we actually 
are, it would be wise to abolish this part of our policy. Among 
the various opinions concerning the mode of relieving the 
wants of the lower classes, it seems to be very generally agreed, 
that a modification only of our existing regulations, and not a 
total repeal of them, can be safely attempted ; and that the 
correction of the evils complained of is to be expected less from 
the direct and immedioie interposition of the Legislature, than 
from the gradual operation of more remote and powerfiil causes 
on the industry, morals, and resources of the people. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to add, that these disquisitions 
with respect to the poor, which have for many years past exer- 
cised the ingenuity of speculative men all over Europe, furnish 
another very remarkable illustration of that contrast which the 
present state of society in this part of the world exhibits, to 
the condition of mankind under the ancient governments. The 
disorders which have been now under our consideration, ori- 
ginated ill the abolition of a much greater disorder, the insti- 
tution of Slavery, and they have presented ever since to the 
politician, one of the most interesting, and, at the same time, 
one of the most difficult problems, which the science of legisla- 
tion affords 
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[Education. — Prbvkntion, Beformation, Correction 

OF Crime.] 

IV. — ^The mamtenaoce of the poor is intimately connected 
with another subject : — The means of encooraging among the 
body of the people habits of industry, and of a regularity of 
morals ; and of effecting, where it is possible, a refc^mation in 
the manners of those who have rendered themselves obnoxious 
to the laws of their country. The attempts which have been 
made with this last view by the projects of penitentiary bouses 
and of solitary confinement, do honour to the enlighteoerl 
benevolence of the present age, and may probably be found 
susceptible of many improvements for accomplishing, still more 
effectually, the laudable and important purposes fi>r which they 
are destined. 

With a review of these estabtishments, the gt^neml prinrripies 
which ought to r^ulate the pftniskmeni of crim^jt have a vf^ry 
close connexion, and aocr^rdingly, they have attract^ in tlie 
course of the last century, the attention €4 some very fih^in- 
guished writers, and umm^ particulariy of the Manjrm Bf'/^enria^ 
whose humane and eloquent Trtalvnt f/h CriftuA owl Fnuutk- 
menis forms one of the most valuable lUrMnXkfm that han jf^ 
appeared, of the connexion between th^ principleji of VJifw:sd 
Philosophy and the Science of Legislation. In /^r^W. h#>W4^^^ 
to apply a radical cure to these evik, it is nece^Mrr (f^ ^fA^^^ 
ment to bestow such a systematical attentir;n on thf: EdHr/dum 
of the people, as may zSfxA the aKaas of imUtyi^u^ ^^i t/# 
the lowest classes c^ the oommnnity. 

It is justly and beautifully ohKTverl by .Sir \\t<Mj WV^t/>ri^ 
that ^ albeit good laws have always b<^m rqjNVt^sd x\vh ri^<n^ 
and ligaments of human Mciety, y<^ tti^ ar«; u^ way </;f/)rp(kr^ 
ble in their effects to the mlea of f^^^A tMnr*:, Vfft it m h$ 
civil as it is in natural plantations, wljer^ y^h'/^ Uft/i^ tf^^^ 
(though subject to the injuria of iite air a#*'J In ^hud^ji*^ ^^9 
of their own flexibility; wfjfihl yet MXfU: W4r;t sis^y \ryu^ |/f^;j^ 
pings and t4ir>anDiir«. if at fir*t xi^y w/:r^ i^*:,. isu^>-,v^; I;, U^. 
root" In th^r pn^tent '?tAJ^ of *fAl^,y tlr.U ffjur 'm /- ^T/*/ V/; *;t 

VOL. v:ii. 
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one of the most eflTectual objects of legislation ; and the happy 
effects resulting from the establishments (however imperfect) 
for that purpose, in Scotland and America, give the strongest 
encouragement to the farther prosecution of the same plan on 
more liberal principles 

" In a civilized and commercial country, the education of 
the common people," as Mr. Smith has well remarked, " re- 
quires the attention of the public more than that of people of 
some rank and fortune. The common people have little time 
to spare for education. Their parents can scarce afford to 
maintain them even in infancy. As soon as they are able to 
work, they must apply to some trade, by which they can earn 
their subsistence. That trade, too, is generally so simple and 
uniform, as to give little exercise to the understanding, while, 
at the same time, their labour is both so constant and so severe, 
that it leaves them little leisure and less inclination to apply 
to, or even to think of anything else."* 

" An instructed and intelligent people, besides," as is farther 
observed by the same writer, " are always more decent and 
orderly than an ignorant and stupid one. They are more dis- 
posed to examine, and more capable of seeing through the in- 
terested complaints of faction and sedition ; and they are, upon 
that account, less apt to be misled into any wanton or unne- 
cessary opposition to the measures of government. In free 
nations, where the safety of government depends very much 
upon the favourable judgment which the people may foim of 
its conduct, it must surely be of the highest importance, that 
they should not be disposed to judge rashly or capriciously 
concerning it."t 

To the same liberal doctrine a very forcible sanction has 
been given by a late Bishop of London, (Dr. Porteous,) in the 
following passage of one of his Charges to the clergy^ a passage 
which is well entitled to particular attention, inasmuch as it 
states, on this very important and long contested question, the 
opinion of a most intelligent and candid judge, founded on a 

* f Wealth of Kalions, Book V. chap, i.] If Ibiil.] 
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calm review of the causes which have produced the revolutionary 
evils of our own timea 

" Ignorance is the mother of superstition, of bigotry, of fana- 
ticism, of disaffection, of cruelty, and of rebellion These are 
its legitimate children. It never yet produced any other, and 
never will, to the end of the world. And we may lay this down 
as an incontestable truth, that a well-informed and intelligent 
people, more particularly a people well acquainted with the 
sacred writings, will always be more orderly, more decent, more 
humane, more virtuous, more religious, more obedient to their 
superiors, than a people totally devoid of all instruction and all 
education." 

I shall only add farther on this subject at present, (and it is 
an observation which I shall state in the words of Bishop 
Butler,) that the duty of extending the means of elementary 
instruction to the lower orders, is now recommended to us by 
many powerful arguments which did not apply to the state of 
the world, prior to the invention of printing. 

" Till within a century or two, all ranks were, in point of 
learning, nearly on a level. The art of printing appears to 
have been providentially reserved till these latter ages, and 
then providentially brought into use, as what was to be instru- 
mental, for the futiu'e, in carrying on the appointed course of 
things." 

^ The alterations which this art has even already made in 
the face of the world, are not inconsiderable. By means of it, 
whether immediately or remotely, the methods of carrying on 
business are, in several respects, improved ; ^^knowledge has been 
increased," and some sort of literature is become general. And 
if this be a lilessing, we ought to let the poor in their degree 
share it with us. If we do not, it is certain, how little soever 
it may be attended to, that they will be upon a greater advan- 
tage, on many accounts, especially in populous places, than 
they were in the dark ages. And, therefore, to bring up the 
poor in their former ignorance, now that knowledge is so much 
more common and wanted, would be not to keep them in the 
same, but to put them into a lower condition of life than what 
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they were in formerly. Nor," concludes this excellent author^ 
in the same spirit which dictated the passage just quoted from 
Mr. Smith, " nor, let people of rank flatter themselves that 
ignorance will keep their inferiors more dutiful and in greater 
subjection to them ; for surely there must be danger that it 
will have a contrary efifect, under a free government such as 
ours, and in a dissolute age."* 

To ascertain what are the branches of knowledge best fitted 
for accomplishing the purposes here described, and to devise 
the simplest means for their communication, is a more difficult 
subject of speculation than may at first be imagined. Nor do 
I apprehend that the field is yet exhausted, notwithstanding 
the dogmatical assertion of Dr. Johnson, that ^ education is as 
well known as it ever can be.'f Admitting even his observa- 
tion to be just when applied to the instruction of the higher 
orders, it must be allowed to fail most remarkably in its appli- 
cation to the instruction of the lower, a subject on which veiy 
little attention has been hitherto bestowed in modem Europe ; 
and which, in ancient times, was considered as unworthy the 
notice of a philosopher. The plans of education recommended 
by some of the most enlightened writers of Greece, had a re- 
ference only to those who were called [ekevdepoi, — j(f^pi€VTe: (?)] ; 
while the inferior classes were almost entirely overlooked as a part 
of the social system. In proportion to the progress of society 
during the last two or three centuries, this order of men have 
been gradually rising in political importance ; but the authors 
who have hitherto speculated concerning their intellectual im- 
provement, have, in general, (and more especially in our own 
times,) gone into extremes ; some representing it as a duty in- 
cumbent on governments to extend gratuitously the means of 
instruction, (and that on the most liberal plan,) to all descrip- 
tions of people; and others recommending to statesmen a policy 
calculated to check completely, among the great mass of their 
fellow-citizens, the progress of the human mind. 

* [Sermon preached at Christchurch. somewhere in the Dissertation, by 
London, 1715.] Johnscm's own chiUli.sli superstitioiis.] 

t [The ahpurilily of this is shown 
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Besides a provision for the general elementary instruction of 
the lower orders, some politicians have recommended to govern- 
ment a still more watchful and minute interference in the care 
of the rising generation, and thatj not only in the case of the 
labouriDg classes, but of all ranks and descriptions of men. 
A celebrated English writer, (Dr. John Brown, author of the 
Eatiraate^ whose publications at one time attracted a great 
deal of attention, has laid much stress on this idea, in his 
Thoughts on Civil Liberty^ LicentumsnesSy and Faction. 
" It is deeply to be regretted," he observes in one passage, 
" that the British system of policy and religion is not upheld 
in its native power, like that of Sparta, by correspondent and 
effectual rules of education ; that it is in the power of every 
private man to educate his child, not only without a reverence 
for these, but in absolute contempt of them ; and that at the 
Revolution in 1688, the education of youth was still left in an 
imperfect state ; this great Bevolution having confined itself to 
the reform of public institutions, without ascending to the great 
fountain of political security, the private and effectual formation 
of the public mind." ..." The chief and essential remedy of 
licentiousness and faction, the fundamental means of the last- 
ing and secure establishment of civil liberty, can only be in a 
general and prescribed improvement of the laws of education, 
to which all the members of the community should legally sub- 
mit ; and it is for want of a prescribed code of education that 
the manners and principles, on which alone the State can rest, 
are ineffectually instilled, are vague, fluctuating, and self-con- 
tradictory." 

" Nothing," he adds, " is more evident, than that some 
reform on this great point is necessary for the security of 
j)ublic freedom, and that, though it is an incurable defect 
of our political state, that it has not a correspondent and 
adequate code of education, intvrought into its first essence : 
we may yet hope, that in a secondary and inferior degree, 
something of this kind may yet be inlaid; that though it 
cannot have that perfect efficacy, as if it had originally been 
of the piece, yet, if well conducted, it may strengthen the 
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weaker parts, and alleviate defects, if not completely remove 
thera." 

Some remarks to the same purpose occur in the Essays on 
the Splint of Legislation, published by the Society of Berne, in 
Switzerland. " A legislator," it is justly observed, " occupied 
like the father of his country, with the happiness of his people, 
will watch national education, to the end that children may 
suck in with the milk, the principles and maxims which may 
contribute to the public good, and the prosperity of individuals." 
" Upon this principle," the author adds, " I do not compre- 
hend how we can abandon the public education to masters that 
depend not on government, or are little concerned with the 
State." 

To this plan, however, of Dr. Brown, (at least in its applica- 
tion to the circumstances of our own country,) many strong 
and insuperable objections might be stated, and accordingly, 
Beveral very eminent writers have expressed their doubts, 
whether some of the important ends which he was so anxious 
to accomplish, would not be secured more effectually, if govern- 
ments were to interfere still less in regulating the system of 
education, than they have been commonly disposed to do. 
Without giving any opinion on this point, I shall content my- 
self with remarking, that these considerations which, in such a 
country as this, impose on the public as a duty, the task of 
providing proper instruction for the poor and for the labouring 
classes, do not apply, with the same force, to the higher orders. 
It is on the character and habits of these inferior classes, that 
the stability of every government essentially depends ; and it is 
on their account chiefly that regulations of police are necessary, 
as their condition exposes them peculiarly to the contagious 
influence of those vices which disturb the general tmnquillity. 

The education of the higher orders is, at the same time, in 
such a state of society aa that in which we live, an object of 
the last consequence ; and if it is one of those to which the 
superintending care of government cannot be extended with 
advantage in any considerable degree, it becomes doubly in- 
cumbent on those who direct their speculations to subjects of 
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public utility, to contribute their efforts towards an improve- 
ment of the principles on which it is conducted. The revolu- 
tion which has taken place in science and philosophy since the 
time of Lord Bacon, seems obviously to recommend (in a 
greater degree than has hitherto been effected in most uni- 
versities) a correspondent change in the plan of academical 
instruction. This view of education, indeed, (considered in its 
connexion with intellectual improvement and the advancement 
of human knowledge,) properly belongs to the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind ; but there are also many views of the same 
subject, which will be found to be very intimately connected 
with the most important objects of Political Economy. 

In this respect, as well as in many others, the education of 
females (to whose care the task of early instruction must be, in 
a great measure, intrusted) will be found not undeserving of 
attention. 

Among the various circumstances, indeed, which discrimi- 
nate the condition of mankind in modern times, from what 
it was among ancient nations, nothing is more striking than 
the rank and consequence of the other sex. I shall not at pre- 
sent inquire into the various causes which have conspired to 
produce this change. It is of more importance to remark its 
extensive influence on human character, and on the whole sys- 
tem of European mannera The ancients appear to have at- 
tached but little importance to the domestic virtues. They, 
considered man almost always in relation to his fellow-citizens ; 
and as their free States were in general composed of a scanty 
population, and women altogether overlooked, as parts of the 
social system, the public duties of the individual were under- 
stood to be the only ends of his existence ; and to enforce the 
zealous discharge of these duties, was the sole object of those 
philosophers who devoted themselves to the study of morals. 
P&tto, in his Republic^ proposes as a plan for increasing the 
happiness of the human race, to destroy conjugal love, and 
paternal affection, by a community of women and of children ; 
and even those writers who, uninfected by the spirit of paradf 
or of theory, confined themselves to a faithful delineation c ' 
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manners around them, plainly shew, by their silence concerning 
the other sex, how insignificant the share was which they were 
then understood to possess in carrying on the business of 
human life. It is remarked by an ingenious French writer, 
that the word woman does not occur once in the charactera of 
Theophrashia ; and that it may be questioned whether the word 
happiness is, in any passage of the Greek writers, employed in 
the modern acceptation. As the extent of modem States and 
the structure of their governments have now detached the 
greater number of individuals from political concerns, men 
have been led to concentrate their pursuits within the circle of 
their domestic relations, and by doing so, have unquestionably 
opened to the species sources of enjoyment and improvement 
of which the philosophers of antiquity were unable to form a 
conception. 

Notwithstanding, however, these circumstances, the educa- 
tion of women has, till very lately, been almost entirely over- 
looked by systematical writers ; and among the few who have 
treated of it, there has been, in general, a strange disposition to 
run into extremes. One set of theorists, undervaluing the 
natural endowments of the other sex, and inattentive to their 
immense importance in the social system, have adhered even in 
these times to the confined notions of our forefathers ; while 
others, overlooking the obvious and beautiful destinations of 
nature, have confounded the provinces and the duties of both 
sexes together, indulging themselves in visionary and licentions 
projects, equally subversive of the order of political society, and 
of the purity and refinement of domestic manners.* 

* [With this Cliapter terminates Mr. hereafter is from the oldcn Manuscripts, 

Stewart's last review and occasional chiefly in 1800; and even what is placed 

alterations of the context, which were as Chapter Third of this Introduction^ 

continued so recently as 1823. All stands there only by conjecture.] 



[CHAPTER III.] 
[preliminary distinction of positive laws into two classes; 

AND the relation OF THESE TO POLITICAL ECONOMY PROPER, 
— OR TO PART FIRST.] 

The President De Ooguet, in his very learned and valuable 
work On the Origin of Laws^ Arts, and Sciences^ [1758,] lays 
much stress, among other fundamental principles, upon a dis- 
tinction between two different classes or orders oi positive laws. 
^hQ first comprehends those which are^ or at least which ought 
to be, common to all the different kinds of political society. 
The second, those which are peculiar to a society which has 
made some progress in Agriculture, in Commerce, and in the 
more refined arts of life. 

To the former of these classes he refers " the laws which 
sanction the right of property ;" " the laws which settle the 
formalities of marriage ;" and " the laws which regulate the 
punishment of crimes;" to which he adds, "the laws estab- 
lishing public worship," — an institution which, in one shape or 
other, has had a place in all civilized nations. This class of laws 
(he observes) may be regarded as essential to the very existence 
of politiccd society, however various may be the forms which 
the laws may assume in different instances. 

Under the second class of positive laws, Groguet arranges 
'^ the laws which regulate the common transactions of civil life, 
and the particular interests of the different members of the 
community." Such are the laws concerning inheritances, suc- 
cessions, sales, and contracts ; — " Laws," says Gk)guet, " which 
must necessarily vary according to the climate, genius^ and 
particular circumstances of different nations." 
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In the course of the following disquisitions, I shall have 
occasion to illustrate some of the causes which produce a 
diversity in the municipal institutions of different countries; 
and at the same time to investigate those general principles 
which ought to be common to them all. It will afterwards 
appear, that even in the second class of positive laws^ there are 
certain principles which are never departed from, without 
injustice and inexpediency: And, indeed, one great object 
which I have in view in this course, is to ascertain what these 
principles are. This, I conceive, to be the proper aim of 
Political Economy, in the extensive sense in which I employ 
that expression. 

With respect to the first class of positive laws, their nature 
has been so long imderstood, and their authority so long recog- 
nised among all civilised nations, that they do not appear to 
form a proper object of philosophical discussion : and a very 
few years ago I should certainly not have thought of referring 
to them in this place. In the late rage, however, of political 
innovation, those fundamental principles which it has been tJie 
aim of all wise legislators, both ancient and modern, to conse- 
crate in the opinions of their fellow-citizens, have not escaped 
the indiscriminate fury of some reformers ; and, in various phi- 
losophical theories an attempt has been made to expose them to 
general reprobation and ridicule. I hope, therefore, it will not 
be considered as altogether superfluous, if I employ one or two 
lectures (before engaging in any particular discussion) in 
reviewing some subjects of a more general description. I pro- 
pose at present to confine myself to ttvo of these, the laws 
relating to the contract of maiincuje^ and the laws sanctioning 
and regulating the right of property ; — ^institutions, which 
(together with the established solemnities of public tvorshtp) 
are justly considered by Goguet as the great pillars of the 
social system. The last of these articles I shall pass over in 
this course, as being more immediately connected with some of 
the doctrines of Ethics* 

♦ [See Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers, Vol 11. pp. 260-273. 
Works, Vol. VII.] 



[PART FIRST-BOOK FIRST.] 

[OF POPULATION.] 

In reflecting on the various objects of legislation, our thoughts 
are naturally attracted, at the commencement of our inquiries, 
by two speculations, which have already employed the ingenuity 
of many writers of the first eminence; and to which the title 
of Political Economy has been hitherto, in a great measure, 
restricted. The aim of the one is to add to the Population of 
a country; that of the other, to increase its Wealth, The 
common aim of both is to augment what have been sometimes 
called the National Resources, 

Between these two subjects, there is a very intimate connexion, 
insomuch, that hardly any writer has treated professedly of the 
one, without introducing many incidental observations on the 
other. They are both, howiever, of so very great extent, that 
it is impossible to do them complete justice, without bestowing 
on each a separate consideration ; and I accordingly intend to 
examine at some length the principles on which Population 
depends, and various other questions connected with that dis- 
quisition, before engaging in any inquiries concerning the nature 
and causes of the Wealth of Nalions. On the latter article, 
indeed, which has been so very fullyjand ably discussed by Mr. 
Smith, I shall confine myself within much narrower limits 
than on some other branches of Political Economy, which are 
not comprehended in his plan. 

The subject of Population may be considered in two points 
of view, — as an article of Natural History, and as an article of 
Political Economy. In the first light, it does not properly fall 
under our examination here. A few particulars, however, with 
respect to it deserve our attention, on account of their connexion 
with some reasonings which will be stated afterwards. 



[CHAPTER I.] 

OF POPULATION CONSmERED AS AN ARTICLE OF THE 

NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 

The propagation of animals, and the circumstances on which 
it depends, are among the most interesting subjects of inquiry 
in the whole economy of Nature ; and when considered in their 
relation to the physical necessities and the moral habits of 
diflferent tribes, exhibit the most striking evidences of wise and 
benevolent design. On this subject, however, 1 do not mean to 
enlarge, but shall content myself with referring to Bvffon and 
the other writers on Natural History, for an illustration of the 
beautiful arrangements which are conspicuous in the general 
laws here presented to our observation. 

The propagation of all animals supposes a competency of 
that kind of food on which the particular tribe is destined to 
subsist. This provision being equal, the rate at which the 
multiplication of diflferent races would go, seems to depend on 
the following particulars:^ — (1.) The age at which the parent 
becomes prolific ; (2.) The time that elapses in pi*egnancy ; (3.) 
The frequency of breeding ; (4.) The numbers of each brood ; 
and (5.) The period during which the parent continues prolific. 

The laws of propagation in our own species appear to vary 
to a certain extent in different climates ; and the general 
opinion is, that they are most favourable to population in the 
warmer regions, — a diflference, however, which must be partly 
ascribed to the greater abundance of the means of subsistence. 
The fact unquestionably is, that nations in those climates 
arc populous, even under great defects of government 

M. Moheau, a French author of extensive and accurate infor- 
mation, assures us that the truth of this general observation 

' FerguBon'fl InstitiUat [of Moral Philosophy.] 
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with respect to the eflfects of climate is confirmed by facts, 
which may be collected within the comparatively narrow limits 
of France. Other circumstances being the same, the women 
in the north of France are (according to him) less fruitful 
than in the south. The same author adds, (upon documents 
which he thinks entitled to credit,) that whilst in France 
forty-eight marriages produce at an average two hundred and 
thirty-two births, the same number of marriages, towards the 
fifty-second or fifty-third degree of latitude, produce only one 
hundred and ninety-five births; and beyond the fifty-sixth 
degree, not more than one hundred and sixty.^ On so very 
nice a question, however, the results still require to be verified 
by farther observations. 

Without entering more particularly into this speculation, it 
is sufficient for our purpose to remark, that in all the habitable 
parts of the globe, the laws of propagation are sufficient for 
preserving the race and adding to its numbers, provided other 
circumstances be not unfavourable. In some situations in 
which the prolific powers of the two sexes have been less 
restrained than they generally are by the difficulty of rearing a 
family, the multiplication of the species has been found to be as- 
tonishingly rapid. In some parts of America, before the Revo- 
lution, the number of inhabitants (according to Franklin) was 
doubled every fifteen years ; in others, every twenty-five years. 
Nor was this owing to the influx of new inhabitants, but to the 
actual increase of the people. Those who lived to old age fre- 
quently saw from fifty-six to one hundred, and sometimes many 
more, descendants from their own body. The truth is, that mar- 
riage, which in this part of the world is a source of so much ex- 
pense and anxiety to men of middling fortunes, as to deter many 
from thinking of that connexion, was in America one of the 
most effectual steps towards prosperity and affluence. The 
labour of each child before it could leave its father's house, 

* Recherches stir la Population de la nioro prolific in the nortliern regiouH. 

/Vawcc, [1778,Jp. 139. It is curious that [See hiB Esmj/ on the Popvlomneas of 

Mr. Hume seems to lean to the contrary Anfievt Nations, }\w\ ibr- a<lv»'i-H<' quo- 

iilea, and to suppose that women arc tation from Coluniclla.] 
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was (according to Mr. Smith) computed in some parts of the 
Continent to be £100 clear gain to him ; so that a young widow 
with four or five children was commonly courted as a sort of 
fortune. 

As the rapid progress of population in the English North 
American Colonies, is probably without parallel in history, it 
may be proper to state the fact a little more particularly. 

The original number of persons who had settled in the four 
provinces of New England in 1643, was 21,200. Afterwards, 
it is supposed, that more left them than went to them. In the 
year 1760, they were increased to half a million. They had, 
therefore, all along doubled their own number in twenty-five 
years. In New Jersey, the period of doubling appears to be 
twenty-two years ; and in Rhode Island still less. In the Back 
Settlements, where the inhabitants applied themselves solely to 
agriculture, and luxury was not known, they were found to 
double their number in fifteen years.^ 

The operation of similar causes has produced similar effects, 
although in a very inferior degree, in all the other European 
settlements in the New World. The truth is, that an abundance 
of rich land, to be had for little or nothing, is so powerful an 
encouragement to population as to overcome all obstaclea No 
settlements could well have been worse managed than those of 
Spain in Mexico, Peru, and Quito ; yet under all their disad- 
vantages these colonies multiplied very rapidly. The city of 
Lima, founded since the Conquest, is represented by Ulloa as 
containing fifty thousand inhabitants near fifty yeara ago. 
Quito, which had been but a hamlet of Indians, is represented 
by the same author as in his time equally populous. Mexico 
is said to contain a hundred thousand inhabitants, which is a 
number probably five times greater than what it contained in 
the time of Montezuma. — Nor is this rapid multiplication of 
the species i>cculiar to new colonies. It is experienced in every 
instance in which the numbers of the people fall greatly short 
of what their means of subsistence might support. It has been 

* I'Umy on tlie Principle of Population. fMaltliiis, — first edition of his £jsi,ay 
ill 1798,1 p. 105. 
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often exemplified in Flanders, where the efiects of those wars, 
of which that fertile and beautiful province has so long been 
the occasional seat, have always been obliterated by a few years 
of peace. It was exemplified in London, after the fatal plague 
of 1666, the traces of which, in the short period of twenty years, 
were scarcely perceptible. The same observation has been 
made with respect to the effects of the famines in China and 
Hindostan, and of the plagues which so frequently sweep 
men by thousands from the face of the earth in Egypt and 
Turkey. 

If this rapid increase was to go on unchecked, it is easy to 
perceive, that the world would, at no very distant peiiod, be 
overstocked with inhabitants. Dr. Wallace, in his Disserta- 
tion on the Numbers of Mankind^ has shewn that this must 
have been the case long before the Deluge, even on the very 
moderate supposition, that the numbers of mankind had 
doubled every thirty-three and one-third years. His computa- 
tions on this subject deserve attention, as they lead to important 
consequences. 

Suppose, then, the race to begin with a single pair, that all 
maiTy who attain to maturity, and that every marriage pro- 
duces six children, three males and as many females ; two of 
whom (one male and one female) die before marriage, (accord- 
ing to which hypothesis four will remain to marry and re- 
plenish the world,) that in thirty -three and one-third years from 
the time when the original pair began to propagate, they shall 
have produced their six children ; and that within the second 
period of thirty-three and one-third years, each of the succeed- 
ing couples shall have produced six children, and this to take 
place continually. On these suppositions, at the beginning of 
the scheme, the original pair alone are in life ; at the end of 
the first period of thirty-three and one-third years, there are 
six persons living, viz., the original pair and four others ; at the 
end of sixty-six and two-third years, there will be twelve ; at 
the end of one hundred years, there will be twenty-four living ; 
and at the end of twelve hundred years, (the numbers of man- 
kind continuing to double every thirty-three and one-third 
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years,) the number alive will be 206,158,430,208. According 
to the computations of the same very learned and ingenious 
writer, the whole habitable earth does not actually contain, at 
this moment, more than one thousand millions. 

From the facts already stated with respect to our colonies in 
North America, it appears to be abundantly confirmed by 
actual experience, that even in circumstances which by no 
means aflforded to the prolific powers of our species their 
greatest conceivable scoi>e, population has gone on doubling 
itself every twenty-five years. 

Assuming this, therefore, as a general rule, (which is ob- 
viously far short of the truth,) that population, when unchecked, 
goes on doubling itself every twenty-five years, a late anony- 
mous author* argues in the following manner : — 

" Suppose the restraints to population, all over the earth, to 
l>e completely removed, and consider in what ratio the subsist- 
ence it affords can be conceived to increase. If it were to be 
increased every twenty-five years by a quantity equal to what 
the whole world at present produces; this would allow the 
power of production in the earth to he absolutely unlimited, 
and tlie rate of its increase much greater than we can imagine 
any possible exertions of mankind to make it . 

" Taking the poi)ulation of the world at any number, a thou- 
sand millions for instance, the human species would increase in 
the ratio of— 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. ; [a Oeometrical ratio.] 
And subsistence as — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, &c. ; [an Arithmetical 
ratio.] In two centuries and a quarter, the population would 
Ihj to the means of subsistence as 512 to 10 ; in three centuries, 
as 4096 to 13 ; and in two thousand years, the difference would 
be almost incalculable, though the produce in that time would 
have increased to an immense extent." 



* [Mr. Malthns is here refi.'rre<l to. At 
the time (c. 1800) wlien tliesc Lectures 
were originally written, the E^sdy on 
the Principle, of Population had Ik'cii 
only anonymously piihlished, in 1798. 
The Hocond edition, with the author's 
name, and the reasonin;^ ccmsiderahlv 



niodiiied, ap()eared in 1803 ; and in Mr. 
Stewart's subsequent courses, (as is seen 
from i\w fragment extant of a lecture in 
1804, and from the notes taken in 1809, 
by Mr. Bridges and others,) Mr. MaltliUM 
is explit-itly (|u<'trd. — Soe infra^ 2>/w- 
ries^ 
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From this reasoning, which seems to be just in the main, it 
may be fairly inferred, that although the rapid multiplication 
of our species be in some states of society incomparably greater 
than in others, it does not appear to be a part of the order of 
Providence, that this rapidity should continue or be universal, 
an insurmountable obstacle being opposed to it by the other 
physical arrangements of our globe. 

These considerations are sufficient, of themselves, to suggest 
a doubt, How far it is true that a rapidly increasing population 
is an unequivocal test of a wisely constituted government ; and, 
Whether the mere increase of numbers ought to be a leading 
object of attention to a legislator. That both of these ques- 
tions are to be answered in the affirmative, under proper 
limitations, is beyond dispute; but we may, perhaps, find 
reason afterwards to conclude, that they have been generally 
discussed by politicians in too vague and unqualified a form. 
Within these few years, indeed, the connexion between Popula- 
tion and National Prosperity has been examined with much 
greater accuracy than before, but not perhaps in such a manner 
as to unite completely the opinions of speculative politicians in 
their general conclusiona The very ingenious and intelligent 
author of IJAmi des Hommea, [Mirabeau, the Father,] appears 
to have wavered a little in his speculations on this point. In 
the first part of that work he maintains the superiority of 
National Wealth to Population, and insists that the latter ought 
to be regarded only as a secondary object by the statesman. 
But in the second part^ he asserts that Wealth is an inferior 
object to Population, and that numbers of people are alone the 
cause of riches.' 



' See the letters annexed to Socraie 
BvaHfjue, (by M. Hirzel of Zurich,} 
translated by Arthnr Young in his 
Bural Economy. 

' Of this contradiction Mirabeau him- 
self takes notice, in a letter addressed 
to the French translator of a German 
Treatise entitled The Rural 8ocraU$. "I 
have always," says he, "been scrupulous 
of making alterations in the Essays I pub- 

voL. VII r. 



lish, if they go through a second edition ; 
though certainly in one of them there is 
a Tery essential correction wanting ; for, 
in second part of VAmi dea Homme$f 
[1755,] I hare expressly contradicted 
what I asserted as a fundamental prin* 
ciple in the first — That Population 
the consequence of BicJies ; I was 
ble of my error in mistaking the 
for the effect, and hare since adTanoad 
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Mr. Arthur Young, in his Political Arithmetic, (published in 
1774,) lays it down as a most important and fundamental 
principle, that Population should be ever regarded as subor- 
dinate to Agriculture. " If a measure," says he, " is beneficial 
to the latter, give no attention to those who talk of injuring 
population. If you act primarily from an idea of encouraging 
populousness, you may injure husbandry ; but if your first idea 
is the encouragement of the latter, you cannot reduce popula- 
tion below that standard which, being adapted to the circum- 
stances of the country, can alone render it a source of national 
strength and of general happinesa"^ 

Before, however, I enter on these discussions, it is necessary 
for me to consider, on what political causes the population of 
a country depends ; — ^an inquiry of great extent and import- 
ance, and which (in the manner I propose to treat it) will lead 
to an examination of some of the most interesting articles of 
Political Economy. The slight reference which I have just 
now made to the speculations of the Marquis de Mirabeau and 
of Mr. Young, is sufiicient to shew how very intimately the 
different branches of this science are connected together. 



that BichcB are the conser/uence of Po- 
pulation. The method was simple and 
easy to have established this latter 
opinion bj some slight additions, ex- 
plaining the principles on which it is 
founded ; but I was unwilling to lessen 
the value of the book to the first pur- 
chasers, and have invariably persisted 
in not changing the least sentence in 
the works once published; or adding 



anything by way of Appendix, in future 
editions." — See Addenda to Socrate 
Jitutique. Translated by A. Young, [in 
his Mural Economy, 1770.] 

^ See Political Arithmeiie, pp. 264- 
267. In the last sentence of the above 
quotation, I have departed a little from 
Mr. Young^s words ; but the limitation 
I have added seems to be absolutely ne- 
cessary for conveying his idea fully. 



[CHAPTER IL] 

[OF POPULATION CONSIDERED AS AN ARTICLE OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.] 

Of the political causes which affect the population of a 
country. 

The most important of these may be referred to the three 
following heads :* — 

1. The Political Institutions which regulate the connexion 
between the Sexes ; 

2. The Staie of Manners relative to this Connexion ; and, 

3. The Means of Subsistence evyoyed by the People. 

[sect. L — OF POPULATION AS AFFECTED BY THE POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS WHICH REGULATE THE SEXUAL CONNEXION.] 

Under the first of these heads an extensive and interesting 
field of speculation presents itself; first, with respect to the 
comparative effects of marriage, and of a promiscuous concu- 
binage ; and, secondly, with respect to the comparative effects 
of monogamy and of polygamy. 

[SUBSECT. I. — MARIOAGE COMPARED WITH CONCUBINAGE.] 

In the very general observations concerning the Institution 
of Marriage to which I propose to confine myself in this lec- 
ture, I shall avoid those views of the subject which have an 
immediate reference to the more appropriate objects of Political 
Economy, in some of which respects (particularly in its con- 
nexion with Population) it will necessarily fall again under 

* [lliese will, accordingly, congtitute so many Sections of this Chapter.] 
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our review. On the other hand, it would be obviously a trifling 
with your time, to offer any illustration of those views of 
expediency which have induced legislators, in every instance, 
to impose certain limitations on the vague commerce of the 
sexes ; (as with the single exception of Mr. Goodwin,) I do not 
know that any advocates for a promiscuous concubinage are 
to be found even among the most paradoxical writers of the 
present age. 

In the Republic of Plato, indeed, Socrates is introduced as 
maintainiug, that ^' in a well ordered state, all things ought to 
be common, — wives, children, and possessions." His arguments 
for this opiuion, which are fanciful and puerile, are examined 
with much more attention than they deserve, and refuted in a 
very satisfactory manner, in the second book of Aristotle's 
Politics ; to which I beg leave to refer.^ 

I quote the following passages from Mr. Godwin, not with 
the view of replying to them, (the necessity of which is com- 
pletely superseded by their unexampled extravagance,) but as 
a specimen of that order of things which appears to the writer 
to be imperiously recommended by the principle of Political 
Justice, 

" The abolition of marriage would be attended with no evils. 
In this, as in other cases, the positive laws which are made to 
restrain our vices, irritate and multiply them. Not to say that 
the same sentiments of justice and happiness which, in a state 
of equal property, would destroy the relish for luxury, would 
decrease our inordinate appetites of every kind, and lead us 
universally to prefer the pleasures of intellect to the pleasures 
of sense." [Again:] 

'' It is true, that in such a state of society, it could not be 
definitively affirmed who is the father of each individual child. 
But it may be affirmed, that such knowledge would be of no 

' This part of Aristotle's works, which by Dr. Qillies. [In Gillies's translation 

is certainly one of the most valuable of AiXttotlLtB Practical PhUoaophy, the 

remains of antiquity, may be perused Palitici occupy the second volume ; and 

by the Engluih reader, in a translation of that volume, see particularly chapters 

which has been executed, with a consi- iii. and iv. of Book IL] — Taylor, [Ele- 

dorable degree of spirit and of elegance, menU of the Civil Zxzir,] p. 342. 
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importance. It is aristocracy, self-love, and family pride, that 
teach us to set a value upon it at present I ought to prefer 
no human being to another, because that being is my father, 
my wife, or my son, but because for reasons which equally 
appeal to all understandings, that being is entitled to prefer- 
ence."* 

Of the tendency of such a state of society with respect to 
population^ Mr. Godwin has taken no notice, nor indeed was it 
necessary for his purpose that he should ; for it is part of the 
same system, that if its principles were realized, the species 
would cease to multiply by propagation, and individuals would 
become immortal 

Neglecting therefore these paradoxes, (which are much less 
likely to do mischief than some other passages of the same 
work, the scope of which is not equally apparent,) I shall 
assume as a self-evident principle, the political utility of such 
a contract between the sexes, as is necessary for connecting the 
offspring with both parents, by excluding (as far as law can 
operate) a promiscuous concubinage. 

What I propose chiefly in introducing the subject here, is to 
consider (which I shall do very briefly) the institution of mar- 
riage as a part of the moral and physical order of nature ; and 
to offer a few miscellaneous remarks on the tendency of some 
modern speculations to weaken the influence of those principles 
which have so universally consecrated this connexion, among 
all civilized nations. 

The question, whether marriage be an appointment of nature 
or of municipal law^ has been often and warmly disputed, even 
among those who acknowledge its utility as a political institu- 
tion. It is a question which (when thus stated at least) 
savours so much of scholastic refinement, that I should have 
avoided any reference to it in these lectures, if some late doc- 
trines had not bestowed on it a temporary interest. 

The diversity of opinion to which this discussion has given 
rise, may probably be ascribed, in some degree, to the vague 

♦ [Inquiry concerning Pditical Jutttire, Book VIII. chap. vi. pp. 850, 852, 
original edition, 1793.] 
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manner in which the question has been proposed. Few phrases 
are more ambiguous than that of natural law ; and of conse- 
quence^ the circumstances which are appealed to as tests of it, 
in one sense, do not at all apply to it when understood in 
another. 

By some writers, the laws of nature with respect to man are 
collected from the customs of savage nations, among whom 
artificial systems of policy have made little or no progress. By 
others, every institution is considered as enjoined by nature, or 
(in other words) as a part of her law, which may be inferred 
by reason to be agreeable to her intentions : either from an 
examination of the principles of our constitution, combined 
with our physical condition; from the analogy of the other 
animals whom she has taken immediately under her own guid- 
ance ; or from the beneficial effects it has a tendency to produce. 
T need scarcely observe, that what are understood to be laws of 
nature, according to the former definition, will not always be 
found entitled to that appellation, according to the latter. 

That a promiscuous concubinage is the natural result of 
savage ideas and savage manners, seems to have the universal 
creed of antiquity. " Nam fuit quoddam tempus," says Cicero, 
'^ cum in agris homines passim bestiarum modo vagabantur, et 
sibi victu fero vitam propagabant ; nee ratione animi quidquam, 
sed pleraque viribus corporis administrabant Noudum divined 
religiones, non humani officii ratio colebatur : nemo legitimas 
viderat nuptias ; non certos quisquam adspexerat liberos."^ Of 
this state of society, Lucretius, in the following verses, has pre- 
sented a lively picture. 

" £t Venus in Bjlvis jungebat corpora amantihn. 
Conciliabat enim Tel mutua quemque cnpido, 
Yel violenta viri visi atqne impensa libido, 
Vel pretium, — glandes, atque arbuta, yel pira lecta."* 

Agreeably to the same notions, the establishment of marriage 
is always numbered among the first improvements introduced 
by thoQje legislators who reclaimed their fellow-citizens from 
the fierceness and misrule of savage life. 

' De Tnventionef Lib. I. [cap. ii.] * [De Rerum Natura, V. 960.] 
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" Concabitu prohibere Tago, dAre jura maritis, 
Oppida moliri, leges iDcidere ligno.'*^ 

We are told of CecropSy in particular, the founder of the 
Athenian constitution, that before his time marriage was not 
known in Greece, and that the burden of children lay upon the 
mother. To this fact innumerable allusions may be found in 
the Greek writers; by whom we are also informed, that on 
account of this circumstance, Cecrops obtained the appellation 
of Aiffivffi or Biformis. " Cecrops dictus est Biformis, quod 
legem tulisset, ut foeminae, quae virgines adhuc essent, uni viro 
elocarentur ; quas Nymphas vocavit Ante enim, illius re- 
gionis mulieres, more pecudum, promiscue cum viris coibant ; 
nee suo cuique viro uxor erat, sed unaquaeque mulier cuivis 
corporis sui copiam faciebat. Unde etiam nemini constabat, 
cujusnam filius vel filia esset infans in lucem editus.''^ 

I do not intend to enter into a particular discussion of the 
evidence by which these opinions and traditions are supported, 
as it is not at all material to the argument I have in view, 
whether we adopt or reject them. When we reflect, however, 
on the condition of the human infant, and the impossibility of 
a mother rearing a numerous offspring solely by her own in- 
dustry, (at least in the earlier stages of society, and in such a 
climate as Greece,) it is difficult to avoid a considemble degree 
of scepticism with I'espect to facts of so high antiquity in point 
of date, and of which we have no authentic memorials ; more 
especially as a very strong presumption against them arises 
from the whole system of the ancient mythology, (a system of 
which the origin is confessedly lost in the obscurity of the 
fabulous ages,) and which invariably assigns to each of the 
deities, not excepting Jupiter himself, but a single wife united 
with him by a legitimate marriage.^ The account which 
Caesar gives of the manners of the ancient Britons, is indeed 
entitled to much respect from the known fidelity and accuracy 
of the writer ; but it differs essentially from the state of society 
in which the Greeks are supposed to have lived before the time 

^ Horace, Ad Puones, 398. ' Suidas, v. tt(»fiiniiyi, 

• Goguet, Book I. chap. i. Art. 1. 
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of CecropR, and is by no means liable to the same objections. 
" It was common," he says, " for a number of brothers, or other 
near relations, to use their wives promiscuously. The offspring, 
however, were not common ; for each man maintained the 
children that were produced by his own wife."^ The informa- 
tion is curious, and of some importance in this disquisition ; for 
while it affords a melancholy proof of the dissolute morals that 
once prevailed in this island, it illustrates strongly the necessity 
of a co-operation of both sexes in rearing an infant offspring, 
and thereby turns our thoughts to one of the most striking cir- 
cumstances in the condition of man, which suggest the institu- 
tion of marriage. 

Suppose, however, for a moment, that we should adopt the 
ideas of the ancients on this subject in their full extent To 
what other conclusion would they lead, than that the intellec- 
tual and moral powers of our species are liable to extreme de- 
gradation amidst the ignorance and brutishness of savage 
manners ? To judge of the intentions of nature, requires in 
many cases (as I already hinted) a comprehensive view of the 
constitution of man, of the circumstances of his external condi- 
tion, and of the mutual relations which these two parts of his 
destiny bear to each other ; — and therefore it is not to History 
that we ought to appeal as an infallible standard in such discus- 
sions, but to what our own reason pronounces concerning moral 
fitness and expediency, after availing itself of all the lights it 
can collect concerning the ends and purposes of our being. Or, 
if any appeal is made to the actual experience of mankind, it 
ought certainly to be to the practices of those nations among 
whom the highest attainments of the race have been exhibited. 

Among the many prejudices which have misled the specula- 
tions of philosophers concerning the history and destination of 
man^ there is perhaps none more absurd and groundless than 
the idea tliat the rudest state of our species is that which 

^ " Uxores habent dcni duodenique tur liberi a quibus primum virginea 

inter Be communes ; et maxime fratrcs qnieque ductse sunt." — [Z)e Betlo Oalr 

cum fratribuR, parentesque cum liberis ; lico, Lab. V. cap. xiy.] 
Bed si qui sunt ex his nati, eomm haben- 
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approaches most nearly to the stcUe of nature. The contrary 
opmion would be in every essential respect more agreeable to 
the truth ; inasmuch as one of the most melancholy and fatal 
consequences of human ignorance, is a presumptuous confidence 
in the remote conclusions of reason, in opposition to what is 
obviously suggested by the state and condition of man. We 
may remark this not only in the moral depravity of rude tribes, 
but in the universal disposition which they discover to torture 
and distort the human body ; — in one case compressing the 
eyes at the corners ; in a second lengthening the e^s ; in a 
third, checking the growth of the feet ; in a fourth, by mecha- 
nical pressures applied to the head, attacking the seat of 
thought and intelligence. To allow the huTnan body to attain 
in perfection its fair proportions, is one of the latest improve- 
ments of civilized society ; and the case is perfectly analogous 
in those sciences which have for their object to assist nature in 
the cure of diseases, in the correction of bad morals, or in the 
regulation of the social order. 

In the present instance, without any appeal to history, the 
intentions of nature may be easily collected from facts which 
fall under our daily observation. Of these facts, one of the 
most striking is the long period during which the human infant 
remains in a state of the mx>st complete helplessness and de- 
pendence. The cares of the mother are evidently not sufficient 
for the task of rearing her offspring till they are able to pro- 
vide for themselves; and the difficulties of this task, so far 
from being diminished, must be wonderfully increased by the 
nature of those occupations on which man depends for his 
precarious subsistence, in the earlier periods of society. In 
such a state of things, while the mother is employed in suckling 
her child, the care of both is obviously devolved by nature on 
the father ; and indeed without his constant and assiduous pro- 
tection, both the one and the other must inevitably perish. 

During the long helplessness of the first infant, (a helpless- 
ness which, in our species. Nature seems to protract, in order to 
bind that union which love had originally formed,) the family 
multiplies apace. Every new member adds another tie to 
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those which existed before ; habit adds her irresistible influ- 
ence; and thus, without the formalities of a contract or of 
nuptial rites, those arrangements insensibly arise, which it is 
the pride of human policy to confirm and to sanctify. 

In the rudest period, too, of society, something must be 
allowed to a sentimental predilection, and to the effect of reci- 
procal kindnesses and sacrifices. The affection of friendship 
has never been denied to the savage ; and why should we doubt 
that it may sometimes unite, in its tenderest form, with those 
passions which prompt to the continuation of the species. 

Among the ancient writers, it was often disputed whether 
the affection of Friendship could possibly exist in its perfection 
between more than two persons, and I believe that the common 
decision was that it cannot^ For my own part, I confess I 
can see no good reason in the case of friendship for such a 
limitation ; and I am inclined to think that it has been sug- 
gested rather by the fables of mjrthology or the dreams of 
romance, than by good sense or a practical acquaintance with 
mankind. What the ancients, however, alleged with respect to 
friendship, is certainly true of love between the sexe& This 
last affection cannot, at one time, be directed to a variety of 
objects. It is of an exclusive and suspicious nature ; and the 
jealousy of the one party is roused the moment an apprehen- 
sion arises that the attachment of the other is in any degree 
divided. In this circumstance, which is strikingly character- 
istical of the passion between the sexes, we see not only a pro- 
vision made for the conjugal union, but (as will appear after- 
wards more fully) a manifestation of the law of nature on the 
subject of polygamy. 

The delicacy and modesty which seem to be natural to the 
other sex, in a much greater degree than to ours, conspire with 
the causes already mentioned, in grafting a moral union on the 

' n«xx«rf iT»«i f <A«*, ««r« tn* TtXtimv it IS impoasible to love more tban one at 

^tXimt, »tf» li>Vt;^tT»i, «riri^ titli l^«v the same time. . . • For a friend is a 

«-A,ii«v«» Mfim. . . . "E^n yiif pikt sccond self.** — Aristotle's Nieomachian 

Axxts mlrit' " It is inipoBflible to be a Ethics^ [IX. x. and iy. Wilkinson.] — 

friend (according to tbo idea of per- Sec Wolloston, [BeUffion of Nature^ 

feet friendship) to more than one, as Sect. VIII. § iv.] 
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instinctive passion. By many writers these are considered as 
entirely /oo^ii^tot^ principles ; but the contrary might be easily 
proved, if it were worth while at present to enter into the argu- 
ment. I shall content myself with remarking the conspicuous 
figure they have been found, in various instances, to make in 
ruder ages, more particularly among the American tribes and 
the ancient Germana The latter are extolled on this very 
account by Tacitus, who plainly means to insinuate, in the 
panegyric he bestows on them, an indirect satire on the cor- 
rupted manners of his own countrymen. '^ Fublicat» pudicitias 
nulla veuia: non forma, non aetate, non opibus maritum in- 
venerit. Nemo enim illic vitia ridet ; nee corrumpere et cor- 
riimpi seculum vocatur."^ 

From the shyness and reserve natural to women, and the 
respect paid to it by the earliest legislators, some writers have 
very ingeniously traced the ceremonies which have been found 
occasionally connected with the institution of marriage. Thus 
among the early Bomans, the bride appears to have b^n carried 
forcibly from the lap of her mother ; and among the Spartans 
a marriage assumed the semblance of a rape. " The virgin and 
her relations," says Dr. [Gilbert] Stuart, " no doubt, understood 
previously the transaction, and expected this violence. But it 
was a compliment to her, thus to give an air of constraint to 
her consent, to relieve her embarrassment and distress, her 
emotion of fear and hope, anxiety and tenderness."* 

The same remark is made, and not ill expressed, by Dr. 
Taylor.* " The seeming violence," he observes, " with which 
the bride is taken from her mothei^s lap, the lifting her over 
the threshold, and many other incidents in the ceremony, would 
be as proper in the rites of any other nation that did not owe 
its foundation to an accident of this kind, as they are in the 
Eoman systeuL There is a propriety, that a sex whose modesty 

> " Nor IB any indulgence shewn to a • [ View of Society in Europe^ Note 

prostitute. Neither beauty, youth, nor (6), sect. 3, chap. i. Book I.] 
riches, can obtain her a husband ; for 

no one there looks on vice with a smile, * ElemenU of the Civil Law, p. 

or calls mutual seduction the way of the 305. 
world.** — [CfermatUa, cap. xix.] 
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is their charter, who, by a great consent of nations, are to be 
solicited into this union, and — for a while to refuse it, should 
in these delicate circumstances be complimented with the 
appearance of constraint, and with that softer kind of violence 
which suits so well with their condition, their character, and 
education. Thus with us, and with the Athenians, as we have 
seen above, the bride is given in marriage, and hardly appears 
upon the face of the stipulation to be consenting. . . . And 
though we know what these things mean, ('^ Scio, voluntate tua 
coactus es,'') yet the moral is sound and warrantable. This 
compulsion testifies the retirement and abstraction that attended 
their education, is a pledge of that honour and chastity which 
they should bring with them to this solemnity, and guarantees 
the modesty and decorum that is to sweeten and recommend 
the remainder of this alliance." 

These observations are not undeserving of attention, as the 
show of violence which accompanied the marriage ceremony 
among the Romans (that in particular of tearing the bride ex 
gremio matris) is commonly considered by the ancient writers 
as carrying an allusion to a celebrated event in the history of 
the early ages, — the Bape o/tlie Sabinea. In this instance we 
meet with a striking example of that unphilosophical bias, so 
common both among the Boman and Greek authors, to account 
for every remarkable phenomenon in the history of man, by 
referring it to a fabulous origin, instead of endeavouring to 
resolve it into the general principles of human nature. 

After all, the principal support of marriage among rude 
nations, is undoubtedly the circumstance which was first men- 
tioned, — I mean the long helplessness of the human infant; 
and, accordingly, in those parts of the world where the means 
of subsistence are furnished by nature, with little or no exertion 
on the part of man, the conjugal tie appears to be a much 
slighter bond of union, than where the parties are drawn more 
closely together by their common necessities. 

In proof of the foregoing conclusions concerning the inten- 
tions of nature with respect to the human race. Lord Kames 
has drawn an additional argument from the economy of the 
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lower animals. " The instinct of pairing," he observes, " is 
bestowed on every species of animals to which it is necessary 
for rearing their young, and on no other species. . . . Brute ani- 
mals which do not pair, have grass and other food in plenty, 
enabling the female to feed her young, without needing any 
assistance from the male. But where the young require the 
nursing care of both parents, pairing is a law of nature."* A 
variety of other very judicious and pleasing remarks on the 
economy of nature, relating to the propagation of animals, may 
be found in the Api)endix annexed to his Sketch on the Progress 
of the Fefniale Sex, 

Mr. Hume, too, in his Essay On Polygamy and Divorce^ has 
referred to the economy of the brutes ; but the inference he 
draws from his premises, is different from that of Kames, and 
(in my opinion) less philosophical. " Among the inferior 
creatures," he observes, " nature herself being the supreme 
legislator, prescribes all the laws which regulate their mar- 
riages, and varies those laws according to the different circum- 
stances of the creature. Where she furnishes, with ease, food 
and defence to the new-bom animal, the present embrace 
tenninates the marriage, and the care of the offspring is com- 
mitted entirely to the female. Where the food is of more 
difficult purchase, the marriage continues for one season, till 
the common progeny can provide for itself, and then the union 
immediately dissolves, and leaves each of the parties free to 
enter into a new engagement at the ensuing season. But 
nature having endowed man with reason, has not so exactly 
regulated every article of his marriage contract, but has left 
him to adjust them by his own prudence, according to his par- 
ticular circumstances and situation. Municipal laws are a 
supply to the wisdom of each individual ; and, at the same time, 
by restraining the natural liberty of men, make private interest 
submit to the interest of the publia All regulations, there- 
fore, on this head are equally lawfiil, and equally conformable 
to the principles of nature, though they are not all equally 

« [Sketches of the History of Matt, Book I. Sk. ti. ; Vol I. pp. 178, 178, 0l%iMf 

eiliiion, 1774.] 
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conveDient, or equally usefiil to society."* AccordiDg to the 
meaning I annex to the phrases, '^ principles of nature," and 
" laws of nature," (and which I have alreadyf endeavoured to 
shew is the proper meaning of the expression,) this last con- 
clusion of Mr. Hume's involves a contradiction in terms. 

I have hitherto touched only upon those advantages of mar- 
riage which are obvious to the most careless inquirer, and 
which could not fail to force themselves on the notice of men 
in the most rude and ignorant ages. If I were to enter more 
deeply into the subject, and to consider it in connexion with 
the happiness of human life, with the preservation of morals, 
and with the progressive improvement of the species, volumes 
might be written without exhausting the subject. Much might 
also be said on the connexion of this institution with the sub- 
ject of population, not only as an arrangement absolutely 
necessary for preserving undiminished the prolific powers of 
the other sex, but as no less indispensable (even in the pre- 
sent state of society) for rearing children with success, amidst 
the diseases and dangers of infancy. Of this a judgment may 
be formed from the barrenness of those connexions where the 
circumstances of the parents do not allow them to bestow that 
care on their offspring to which affection and duty prompt in 
more favourable situations. " The tender plant," to borrow 
the words of Mr. Smith, " is produced, but in so cold a soil 
and so severe a climate, soon withers and diea"^ 

What then would the consequences be, in the present state 
of things — I shall not say of the abolition of marriage — but of 
any considerable relaxation in the ideas of men concerning the 
sacredness of this connexion, and the duties which it imposes ? 

These different considerations, which I must content myself 
with barely hinting at, illustrate sufficiently the wisdom of that 
advice which Plato (notwithstanding his own paradoxes on the 
subject) gives to his Legislator, when he directs him to take 
his stand from the institution of marriage, and for the better 

« [Essays, Vol. I.] J [Weal4h of Xations, Book I. chap, 

t [Seo above, Vol. I. p. 186, seq.; viii. Vol. I. p. 12U, ICIth edit.] 
Vol. II. p. 6, $eq. ; Vol. III. p. J68, te^.J 
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ordering of his commonwealth, to begin where that also begins, 
the arrangement of the conjugal union.'*' Agreeably to the same 
idea, this union is beautifully called by Cicero, " the Seminary 
of the republic." ^^ Cum sit hoe natura commune animantium, 
ut habeant lubidinem procreandi : prima societas in ipso conjugio 
est; proxima in liberis; deinde una domus, communia omnia. Id 
autem est principium urbis, et quasi Seminarium reipublicae.''f 
The stress which these two eminent philosophers and the 
other political writers of antiquity have so justly laid on the 
institution of marriage, has been appealed to in support of an 
absurd opinion already mentioned, that it is altogether an in- 
vention of human policy. But marriage (as I hope sufficiently 
appears from the foregoing observations) is the result (in the 
first instance) of that order of things which nature herself has 
established ; and the proper business of the legislator is here, 
as in other cases, limited to the task of seconding and enforcing 
her recommendations, by checking the deviations from her plan 
which are occasioned by the vices and follies of individuals. 
The fact is precisely similar with respect to Property. The 
idea of property is not created by municipal laws. On the 
contrary, one of the principal circumstances which suggested 
the necessity of laws and magistrates, was to guard against 
those violations to which the property of the weak was found 
to be exposed amidst the turbulence of barbarous times. It is 
with great propriety, therefore, that Horace classes these two 
objects of law together, the preservation of property and the 
protection of the marriage bed ; — objects, however, which so far 
from being the creatures of municipal institutions, may be 
justly considered as the chief sources from which municipal 
institutions have taken rise. 

" Oppida coepemnt mnnire, et ponere leges, 
Ne qois fiir esset, neu latro, neu quia adulter.'*^ 

They are indeed the two great pillars of the political fabric, 
and whatever tends to weaken them, threatens, we may be 
a8sured, the existence of every establishment essential to human 

* [See /)« Ltffibus, Libb. IV. and VI.] f [Offieia, I. xvii.] 

Taylor, [EUmenta, &c.J p. 264. % [Sermottes, I. iii. lOo.) 
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liappiness. If in some of the preceding remarks, therefore, I 
may be thought to have expressed myself with an unnecessary 
diffuseness, the importance of the subject, contrasted with the 
tendency of some late speculations concerning it, will, I trust, 
be a sufficient apology for the space which I have allotted to 
an article which has been so often exhausted by the ingenuity 
both of ancient and of modem writers. 

One particular question connected with the institution of 
marriage affords, (it must be owned,) when we abstract alto- 
gether from the precept* of revelation with respect to it, a fair 
field for argument, — Whether marriage ought to be considered 
by the legislator, merely as a civil contract, liable, like other 
civil contracts, to be dissolved by the mutual consent of the 
parties ? My own opinion on this point may be anticipated 
from what I have already said, but it would encroach too much 
on our time, to explain particularly the principles on which it 
is founded. I must content myself, therefore, with referring to 
a short Essay On Polygamy and Divorce, by Mr. Hume, in 
which the argument is stated with equal conciseness and force. 
The manner, too, in which the subject is treated by this 
eminent writer, is peculiarly adapted to those politicians who 
have argued for a liberty of divorce, as he disclaims all regard 
to what he is pleased to call the common superstitious notions 
concerning the nature of marriage, and founds his reasonings 
entirely on considerations oi political expediency. 

On a superficial view of the question, Mr. Hume confesses, 
that a liberty of divorce may appear favourable to population, 
by removing, what is with many a powerful obstacle to mar- 
riage, the indissoluble nature of the connexion. It is, however, 
extremely remarkable, that " at the time when divorces were 
most frequent among the Bomans, marriages were the most 
rare ; and Augustus was obliged, by penal laws, to force men 
of fashion into the married state; a circumstance which is 
scarcely to be found in any other age or nation. The more 
ancient laws of Rome, which prohibit^ divorces, are extremely 
praised by Dionyaivs of Halycamasstis, ' Wonderful was the 
harmony,* says the historian, ^ which this inseparable union of 
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interests produced between married persons, while each of them 
considered the inevitable necessity by which they were linked 
together, and abandoned all prospect of any other choice or esta- 
blishment.'"* It conveys, indeed, a most delightful idea of the 
domestic manners of the Romans, when we consider a fact about 
which all their writers are agreed, that Carvilius Ruga, who lived 
A. u. c. 620, was the first person who divorced his wife. The 
ground of his separation was her barrenness ; a pretext which, 
when considered merely in a political view, is much less ridi- 
culous than many which at a later period were considered by this 
people as perfectly valid ; and yet we are informed [among others] 
by Valeritts McudmuSj that although the divorce stood unim- 
peached in law, the morality of his conduct was then regarded as 
very questionable. " Eepudium inter uxorem et virum, a condita 
urbe usque ad vicesimum et quingentesimum annum, nullum in- 
tercessit Primus autem Sp. Carvilius uxorem, sterilitatis causa, 
dimisit. Qui quanquam tolerabili ratione motus videbatur, 
reprehensione tamen non caruit : quia nee cupiditatem quidem 
liberorum, conjugali fidei proponi debuisse arbitrabantur."^ 

At a later period of the Roman history, when a new juris- 
prudence taught that marriage, like other partnerships, might 
be dissolved by the abdication of one of the associates, the 
consequences were fatal to the virtues and to the comforts of 
domestic life. "Passion, interest, or caprice," to borrow the 
words of Mr. Gibbon,"t " suggested daily motives for the disso- 
lution of marriage ; a word, a sign, a message, a letter, the 
mandate of a freedman declared the separation; the most 
tender of human connexions was degraded to a transient society 
of profit or pleasure. According to the various conditions of 
life, both sexes alternately felt the disgrace and the injury; 
an inconstant spouse transferred her wealth to a new family, 
abandoning a numerous, and a perhaps spurious progeny to the 
authority and care of her late hosbaiid ; a beautifial virgin 
might be dismissed to the world, old, b "riendless." 

" A specious theory,'' the same aafha his 

« [Efay$, Vol. I. On Fd^gamif, In.] 
^ Dida Faetaque^ ftc. IL L 4. 

VOU VIIL 
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free and i)erfect experimeut, which demoustrates that the liberty 
of divorce does not contribute to happiness and virtue. The 
facility of separation would destroy all mutual confidence, and 
inflame every trifling dispute : the minute difiference between 
a husband and a stranger, which might so easily be removcil, 
might still more easily be forgotten ; and the matron, who, 
in five years, can submit to the embraces of eight husbands, 
must cease to reverence the chastity of her own jyerson." 

Of the profligacy of manners produced at Borne by the facility 
of divorce, a very striking picture is given by Seneca — " Vices," 
he observes, " cease to be disgraceful so soon as they become 
general. What woman 7iow blushes to be divorced, since those 
of the first rank number their years, not by the names of the 
consuls, but by those of their husbands ? Divorce," he adds, 
" is the object of marriage, and marriage that of divorce."^ 

[SUBSECT. II. — MONOGAMY COMPARED WITH POLYGAMY.] 

The remarks which have been already made, appear to be 
sufficient for illustrating the conformity of the institution of 
marriage to the lata of ruUurc^ in so far as this can be inferred 
either from an examination of the principles of our constitution, 
from the analogy of the lower animals, or from the beneficial 
effects with which it is attended. 

These arguments, indeed, conclude, in general^ much more 
strongly against vague love on the part of the female than of 
the male ; although, if attentively examined, they will be found 
to suggest powerful motives, both of a moral and political 
nature, for a reciprocal obligation. The question, however, 
whether a plurality of wives might not be allowed to the same 
individual, is so difierent, in many respecto, from that which has 
been hitherto treated, that although some of the foregoing consi- 
derations may be of use, yet the aid of some additional reasonings 
is necessary, in order to establish the general conclusion. 

Polygamy may be conceived to be of two kinds, according as 
it consists in a plurality ofwiven^ or in a plu7Xility of husbands. 
Of the latter, {TloXvavhpla,) modern travellers have furnished 

» I>c Beneficiis, Lib. III. rap. xvi.-[Se<- Murtiul, VI. vii.] 
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US with some very curious instances ; but the circumstances in 
which it can possibly take place are so extremely rare, that it 
does not merit a particular discussion. It is accordingly men- 
tioned as a subject upon which there can be no diversity of 
sentiment, even by those writers who consider the other species 
of Polygamy as a matter which the law of nature leaves to the 
legislator to regulate at discretion. The partiality of our sex 
to their own prerogative has been complained of loudly, and per- 
haps not entirely without justice in the present age. But it is 
not altogether a modern evil. It is amusing to observe its in- 
fluence, even on the speculations of Grotius and of St Augus- 
tine — " SuscipiendaB prolis causa erat," says St Augustine, in 
defending the polygamy of the patriarchs, " uxorum plurium 
simul uni viro habendarum inculpabilis consuetude ; et ideo, 
unam feminam maritos habere plurimos honestum non erat. 
Non enim mulier eo est foecundior ; sed meretricia potius tur- 
pitude est vel quaastum vel liberos vulgo quserere."* 

To the same purpose the author of the treatise De Jure Belli 
et Facts, who, although in general by no means a loose 
moralist, seems disposed to vindicate the sensual indulgences 
of his own sex, in countries which did not enjoy the light of 
revelation ; and even goes so far as to exclude from his defini- 
Hon of the marriage connexion, any obligation to fidelity on 
the part of the husband. " Conjugium naturalit^r esse existi- 
mamus talem cohabitationem maris cum foemina quae foeminam 
constituat quasi sub oculis et custodia maris ; nam tale consor- 
tium, et in mutis animantibus quibusdam videre est. In 
Homine vero, qua animans est utens ratione, ad hoc accessit 
fides, qua se foemina mari obstringit" 

'^ Nee aliud ut conjugium subsistat natura videtur requirere. 
Sed nee divina lex amplius videtur exegisse, ante evangelii 
propagationenL Nam et viri sancti ante legem plures una 
uxores habuerunt; et in lege prsBcepta qosBdam dantur his, 
qui plures una habuerunt; et regi praeecribitor, at neo nx- 
orutn nee equorum nimiam sibi adsciscat copiam, ubi Hefanei 

• [De Doctrina ChrUtiana.Uh, III. c. xxiL; ako A OMMt DaL V 
c vii. See also, ibidem, c. xyiii*, and XVI. c. xxxviii.] 
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interpretes notant, octodecim sive uxores sive concubinas regi 
fuisse concessas, et Davidi Deus imputat quod uxores ei 
complures, et quidem illustxes, dedisset"^ 

Passing over, therefore, that sort of Polygamy which con- 
sists in a plurality of husbands, as an almost singular anomaly 
in the history of human affairs, I shall confine myself in what 
follows to the case of a plurality of wives ; and it is in this 
restricted sense that I should wish the word Polygamy to be 
always understood, when I may have occasion to employ it 
afterwards in the prosecution of this disquisition. 

That the practice of Polygamy has been very general among 
mankind in some of the earlier stages of society, more particu- 
larly in climates which exalt the imagination and inflame the 
passions, is a fact about which there can be no dispute. It 
does not, however, seem to have been universal among rude 
nations. It was unknown among the ancient GKsrmans, except- 
ing in the case of a few individuals, who affected a distinction 
of this sort as an appendage of their superior rank. " Severa 
illic matrimonia, nee uUam morum partem magis laudaveris. 
Nam prope soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, 
exceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob nobilitatem, 
plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur."* 

" This," says Montesquieu, '* explains the reason why the 
kings of the first race had so great a number of wives. These 
marriages were less a proof of incontinence than a consequence 
of dignity; and it would have wounded them in a tender 
point, to have deprived them of such a prerogative. This 
explains likewise," the same author adds, " the reason why the 
example of our kings was not followed by their subjects."^ 



' Ve Jure Bellif &c., Lib. II. cnp. v. 
8, 9.] 

The argument in favour of Polygamy 
is still nioro avowedly and explicitly 
stated by Euripides, in a fragment which 
remains of his Tragedy of Itu), and which 
I shall quote in the Latin version. 

" Haud lerlpto roeie Jurm font oonnublii. 
Decoit bottum pluribm m uioribui 



SooUre, qoantM al«re suffloerei domua ; 
Ut inatidieDtein pellcnret penaUbttt, 
BoDAin T<^entl oorde Mrrmrst libl. 
Nano turn lola aodpitar, immenso nimis 
Vit» periclo : nam prloMiiuun intrat domam 
Nora nupta, nulla morii ezploratio est" 

* [Taciti Oermaniat cap. xviii.] 
*B^it des Ijoxx, Livre XVIII. 
chap. XXV. See also Stuart, [ View^ &c., 
Note (14,) Rcct. 3, chap, i.. Book I.] 
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It is to be remarked, however, that in the foregoing passage, 
Tacitus mentions the manners of the Germans as, in this par- 
ticular, an exception, and almost a singular one, to the cus- 
toms of rude nations. " Nam prope soli barbarorum singulis 
uxoribus oontenti sunt." Dr. [Gilbert] Stuart, whose pecu- 
liar ideas concerning the importance of women in the earlier 
times, were strongly contradicted by the supposed prevalence 
of Polygamy, has accordingly, in quoting this passage, sup- 
pressed entirely the clause which was unfavourable to his 
conclusion.* 

Having mentioned this author, I cannot help adding, in 
farther illustration of the same subject, that in controverting 
the common opinions concerning the condition of the female 
sex among barbarous nations, he has stated one assertion much 
more strongly than facts authorize him. '^ It is a proof," says 
he, " of the antiquity of Monogamy , that when a plurality of 
wives is uniformly indulged, which happens not till the ages 
of property, there is always one of them who seems more 
peculiarly the wife, the rest appearing only as so many 

concubinea"t 

It cannot be denied that this observation is countenanced by 

some facts mentioned by travellers ; and, wherever such a pre- 
ference of one female is found to be invariably and exclusively 
attached to her condition^ and not to result from a temporary 
caprice of passion, we may reasonably conclude Polygamy to 
be a deviation from the purer manners of former ages. From 
the following passage of Captain Cook, with respect to the 
inhabitants of the Friendly Islands, which may seem, on a 
superficial view, to favour Dr. Stuart's remark, I should rather 
be disposed to conclude, that Polygamy is contrary to the 
established maxims, and is affected only by the chiejs (as 
Tacitus tell us it was among the ancient Germans) as a mark 
of superior rank and consequence. ^' Whether their marriages,* 
he [Cook] observes, ^' be made lasting by any kind of aolenm 

• [But see his View of Society, &c., fiiHy caDTassed. I quote from tlM a^ 
pp. 23, and 201, 202, where the passage ginal edition.] 
in qnestion is adduced, translated, and f [^'*^'^»^-»Not8(14.)|S,alR 
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contract, we could not determine with precision ; but it is 
certain that the bulk of the people satisfied themselves with 
one wife. The chiefs, however, have commonly several women, 
though some of us were of opinion that there was only one that 
was looked upon as mistress of the family/'^ Cantova says 
expressly of his Caroline Islanders, (whose manners, in many 
striking particulars, resemble those of the tribes visited by 
Cook,) that a plurality of wives was among them an appendage 
of greatness.^ 

The observations made by a late very intelligent and au- 
thentic traveller,* into the interior parts of Africa, directly 
contradict the assertion in question. After stating that " the 
negroes, whether Mahometan or Pagan, allow a plurality of 
wives," he adds, " the Mahometans alone are by their reli- 
gion confined to four ; and as the husband commonly pays a 
great price for each, he requires from all of them the utmost 
deference and submission, and treats them more like hired 
servants than companions. They have, however, the manage- 
ment of household afiuirs, and each in rotation is mistress of 
the household, and has the care of dressing the victuals, and of 
overlooking the female slaves."^ 

I have laid the less stress on the manners of savages and bar- 
barians in the article of marriage, because it appears to me, as 
I already hinted, altogether absurd to appeal to ihem as the 
standard by which we are to judge of the laws of nature ; 
meaning by these the moral laws which she recommends to 
man by her own established order. In the present instance, her 
intentions cannot possibly be mistaken, by those who attend to 
that wonderful circumstance in her providential economy, the 
balance which she everywhere maintains in the comparative 
numbers of the two sexes.* 

* Cook's Voyageif Vol. I., p. 400. was well known to Mr Stewart after 
Irish edition. returning from his first travels in Africa, 

* " La pluralitc des femmes est une of which expedition the account was 
marque d'honneur et de diBtinction." — published in 1799. J 

Lettres Edijuintes et Curieuses. Tome • [ IVavelt, &c.] p. 268. 

XV. p. 310. * For Dr. Arbutbnot^s speculations 

* I This refers to Mungo Park^ who on this subject, (founded on the doctriue 
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This balance, indeed, does not seem to be anywhere mathe- 
matically exact, but it universally varies within so narrow 
limits, as to shew manifestly, that the inequalities which exist, 
whatever their final cause may be, have no relation whatever 
to the question of Polygamy, 

The proportions are probably not precisely the same in dif- 
ferent countries, and, even in the same country, they are variously 
stated by different writers. But there is a general coincidence 
in the statements which relate to tJiis part of the world, more 
than sufficient for all the purposes of the present argument 

Major Graunt, (who assisted Sir William Petty in his in- 
quiries relative to Political Arithmetic,) from an examination 
both of the London and Country Bills, states fourteen males to 
thirteen females ; from whence he infers that " the Christian 
religion prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable to the Law of 
Naiurey than Mahometanism and others that allow it'' 

" This proportion of fourteen to thirteen," says Dr. Derham, 
" I imagine is nearly just In the hundred years of my own 
parish register, although the burials of males and females were 
nearly equal, being 636 males and 623 females in all that time ; 
yet there were baptized 709 males, and but 675 females, which 
numbers are in the proportion of 13.7 to 13." " This surplus- 
age of males," Dr. Derham adds, " is very useful for the sup- 
plies of war, the seas, and other such expenses of the men above 
the women."* 

According to the author of Metrohgie, [M. Paucton,] whose 
conclusions are chiefly founded on observations made in Ger- 
many, 104 boys are born for 100 girls.^ He adds, however, 
that a greater number of the former die in infancy, so that 
towards the age of puberty, the two sexes are nearly equal. 

The same author states " the number of men who die in a 
country to be to that of women us 27 to 25. In general," he 
says, " it has been remarked that when women have passed a 

of Chances,) see Philosophical Traiu- Works, Vol. VII. p. 112, sc]., and Note 

actu/tts, No. 3H8. — [For a disquisition ^'. p. 380, seq.] 
and Bome more recent authorities on * Pht/slco-Thiolofjj/, pp. 175, 17G. 

the Proportion of the Sexes, see abov«', '^ Metrologie, p. 4^;'). 
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certain age, their longevity may be more presumed on than 
that of men, more especially in the case of women who are 
married."^ 

Moheatiy who is commonly considered as very accurate in 
his details, declines any particular statement of the proportions 
of the two sexes bom in France ; and contents himself with 
observing, that the actual population of women exceeds that of 
men in the proportion of seventeen to sixteen.^ 

Of late years this subject has been examined with far greater 
accuracy than had been attempted before : by Mr. Suessmilch 
in Germany ; by Mr. Wargentin in Sweden ; and by Dr. Price 
in England. From their combined observations, it seems to be 
established beyond a doubt, First, that the number of males 
and females bam, invariably approach to equality. Secondly, 
that the excess is in favour of the males. Thirdly, that this 
excess is partly counterbalanced by their greater mortality. It 
is extremely remarkable too, that this greater mortality does 
not appear to be owing merely to the accidents to which men 
are liable in consequence of their own excesses, and the profes- 
sional hazards to which they are exposed, but to some peculiar 
delicacy or fragility in the male constitution. It is observed 
sensibly even in infancy and childhood : nay, the number of 
still-born males exceeds proportionally that of still-born 
females. 

The numbers bom at Berlin during the four years beginning 
with 1752, were, males, 9219 ; females, 8743 ; or 21 to 20. 

The numbers that died under two years of age, were, males, 
^\\%\ females, 2623 ; or 7 to 6. 

The numbers that died upwards of eighty years of age, were, 
males, 135 ; females, 215 ; or 5 to 8. 

The numbers that died between ninety-one and one hundred 
and five, were, males, 2\,fetnales, 55.® 

From the account given by Mr, Muret of his observations 
made at Vevey in the Pays de Vavd, it appears, that for 
twenty years ending in 1764, there died in that town, during 

« Ibid. p. 485. • Price [On Annuities, &c.] Vol. II. 

■ BechercheSf &c., p. 71. p. 263. 
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the first month after birth, of males 135, to 89 females ; and in 
the first year, 225 to 162. 

In Berlin, according to Suessmilch, 203 males die in the 
first month, and but J. 68 females ; and in the first year, 489 to 
395. The tables of these two writers shew, that, both at Vevey 
and Berlin, the still-bom males are to the stiU-hom females as 
30 to 21. 

From a variety of different accomits, both in England and 
on the Continent, mentioned by Dr. Price,^ it appears, that in 
a long list of towns, although the proportion of males and 
females born is no higher than 19 to 18, yet the proportion of 
boys and girls (under ten years of age) that die is 8 to 7 ; and, 
in particular, the still-born males are to the still-born females 
as 3 to 2 ; a proportion which agrees remarkably with that of 
30 to 21, as deduced from the observations at Berlin and 
Vevey. 

I shall only add farther on this very interesting firticle, that 
Dr. Price has suggested a doubt whether this difference in 
point of mortality between the two sexes he natural. The 
following facts prove that his suspicions are not altogether un- 
supported by evidence. 

" It appears, from several registers in Suessmilch's works, that 
this difference is much less in the country parishes and villages 
of Brandenburg, than in the towns. And agreeably to this, it 
appears likewise, from the accounts of the same writer, that the 
number of males in the country comes much nearer to the 
number of females. 

''In 1056 small villages in Brandenburg, the males and 
females in 1748 were 106,234, and 107,540 ; that is, were to 
one another as 100 to 101 J. In 20 small towns, they were 9544, 
and 10,333 ; or as 100 to 108i. In Berlin, they were (exclu- 
sive of the garrison) 39,116 and 45,938 ; or as 100 to 117J. 

" In the years 1738 and 1745, the number of inhabitants in 
New Jersey was taken by order of the Government, and they 
were distinguished particularly into males and females under 
and above sixteen. 

> [Iliid.jyo].Lp.86l^«««iy: 
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" In 1738 the number of— 

Malcf) under flixtccn was, 10,039; FemolcH, 9,7(K). 
MalcB above Bixtccn was, 11,631 ; Females, 10,725. 

" In 1745, the numbers were, — • 

Mrtl»'R uimUt Rixtecii, 14,523; Femalos, 13,754. 
Males above sixteen, 15,087; Females, 13,704. 

" The inference from these facts," says Price, " is very ob- 
vious. They seem to shew sufficiently, that human life in 
males is more brittle tlian in females, only in consequence of 
adventitious causes, or of some particular debility that takes 
place in j)olished and luxurious societies, and especially in great 
towns/'* We may add, tluit in so far as their accuracy is to 
be relied on, they shew, that in proportion as simple and natural 
manners prevail, the balance between the births of the two 
sexes is the more accurately preserved. 

The facts which have been already stated relate almost 
entirely to this quarter of the globe, and lead to a conclusion 
in favour of Monogamy which is undisputed among political 
writers. I may be thought perhaps to liave entered more into 
details than wa^ absolutely necessary ; but (independently of 
their connexion with our present argument) I could not avoid 
the oj)portunity which the subject afforded me of turning your 
attention to one of the most striking provisions which the 
economy of nature has made, for those moral and j)olitical 
arrangements which are su])servient to the liappiness of the 
individual, and the multiplication of the race. 

With resiKJct to other parts of the globe, our information is 
much less correct ; and here accordingly s|K3culative men have 
found themselves more at liberty to indulge their ingenuity and 
fancy. " In Japan," says Montesquieu, upon the authority of 
Kuempfer, " there are born rather more girls than boys ; and 
at Bantam, the former exceed the latter in the proi)ortion of 
ten to o?ie."t Hence, he seems disposed to infer, that the law 
which iKjrmits polygamy is physically conformable to the in- 
liabitfuits of such countries; a conclusion which some other 

* I Il.M.J t \I'^>nt, &c., XVI. IV.] 
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authors have apprehended to be farther confirmed by the pre- 
maturity and rapid decay of female beauty in some regions of 
the East. But there is good reason to suspect the accuracy of 
the documents on which Montesquieu proceeds. The Japan 
account, which makes the proportion of females to males to be 
as 22 to 18, is inconclusive, as the numbering the inhabitants 
of a great city can furnish no inference applicable to the pre- 
sent question. And the account of the births at Bantam is not 
only 80 contrary to the analogy of all the other facts with 
which we are acquainted, as to surpass belief, but (as we are 
assured by Mr. Marsden) is positively /a&e. " I can take upon 
me to assert," says he, "that the proportion of the sexes 
throughout Sumatra, does not diflfer sensibly from that ascer- 
tained in Europe ; nor could I ever learn, from the inhabitants 
of tlie many eastern islands whom I have conversed with, that 
they were conscious of any disproportion in this respect."* 

From the remarks which have been now made, it may be 
safely concluded, that it is the duty of the legislator to prohibit 
polygamy, and to employ all the authority he possesses in en- 
forcing a law so strongly recommended, both by the physical 
and moral condition of our species. It might besides be easily 
shewn, that while he thus employs the most essential of all ex- 
pedients for the multiplication of the race, he takes the most 
effectual measures for securing the happiness and morals of a 
people ; but this last consideration is foreign to our present 
subject ; and it has been so well illustrated by Mr. Hume, that 
nothing of importance remains to be added to his observationa 
I have alluded to it chiefly, in order to recommend his Essay 
[On Polygamy and Divorce] to your attention, at a period 
when those moral principles which the most sceptical writers of 
former times treated with respect, have been rejected with con- 
tempt by some theorists, whos^ paradoxes, from the particular 
circumstances of the times, have had, in various parts of Europe 
but too extensive an influence on the opinions of the multitude. 
Among the numberless wild ideas which have been started 
within these few years by political projectors, there are few 

♦ \ WJiHry tfJSumatra,] 
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more alarming than one wliich appears from the Moniteur of 
the 16th April 1798, to have been proposed in the Senate of 
the Cisalpine Republic by Campagnoni} 

[sect. II. — OF POPULATION AS AFFECTED BY THE STATE OF 
MANNERS RELATIVE TO THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE SEXES.] 

Wlien the legislator, however, has prohibited polygamy, he 
has only removed one of the obstacles to population, by pre- 
venting particular individuals from engrossing a number of 
femalea The rate at which it proceeds will depend on the 
number of marriages which are actually contracted ; and this 
seems to be a circumstance which depends more on the state of 
manners in a society, than on the regulations of the politician. 

The ancient lawgivers, indeed, considered it as one grand 
object of legislation to promote population by direct rewards to 
marriage, and by punishing celibacy. This was#the case 
among the Hebrews, the Persians, and the Greeks ; and still 
more remarkably among the Romans^ — to whose institutions I 
shall confine my attention at present. 

In the history of this celebrated people we meet with 
regulations in favour of marriage, from the time of Romulus 
downwards. When the censorship was established, one great 
object of it was to discourage celibacy, which the censors en- 
deavoured to do, by condemning those who were unmarried, to 
pay a certain iBne called Mulcta uxoria. It even appears from 
a fragment of a speech of P. Scipio Africanus, when censor, 
(preserved by Aulus Gellius,) that it was the practice for the 
censor not only to punish the unmarried, but to reward those 
who had families.* These laws, however, in favour of matri- 
mony, which were certainly superfluous at a period when the 

' Tlie spoecli to which I refer, and Scipiouis, qimm censor habuit ad po- 

which was plainly calculated to insinuate pulum de moribns, inter ea quie repre- 

an apology for Polygamy in particular hendcbat, quod contra m^joruminstituta 

cases, is quoted by />' /remote in his fiorent, id etiam eum culpasse, quod 

Tableau Eistorique et Politujtte, p. 25. filius adoptivus Patri adoptatori inter 

Pnvmia Patrem prodesset. — Nodes At- 

* Animadvertimus, in oratione P. tic^r^ Lib. V. cap. xix. 
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advantages enjoyed by a Boman citizen as father of a family, 
were of themselves a sufficient encouragement, became after- 
wards little more than a dead letter, when, in the progress of 
national corruption, the aversion to marriage increased to such 
a degree, as neither to yield to the prospect of reward nor the 
fear of punishment. Julius Ceesar and Augustus, both at- 
tempted to remedy the evil, by reviving and improving the 
ancient institutions. The latter, more especially, seems to have 
considered the extension and application of these as a principal 
object of his reign ; and it is very remarkable, that by the 
measures he pursued for that purpose, he incurred a more 
general odium than by any other part of his policy. 

Among the other curious facts mentioned on this subject, by 
Suetonius and Dion Cassius, the following particulars deserve 
to be selected, as strongly expressive of the general state of 
manners in the Augustan age. " The Emperor," we are told, 
" sometimes brought forward the children of his own family 
into the place of public assembly, and exhorted his audience to 
profit by his example ; but his zeal in this matter was far from 
being acceptable to the people." It is added, that " he was 
frequently accosted in the theatres and places of public resort, 
with general cries of dislike ; and that, in consequence of the 
complaints which were brought to him of the impossibility of 
supporting the extravagance of women of rank, he was obliged 
to correct many of the edicts he had published, or to abate 
much of their rigour ; — that, in order to obviate the objections 
which were made to women of high condition, he permitted 
the nobles to marry emancipated slaves ; — that the law, never- 
theless, was still eluded ; — that pretended marriages were con- 
tracted with children, or females under age, and the completion 
of course indefinitely deferred ; — ^that to prevent such evasions 
or frauds, it was enacted that no marriage could be legally con- 
tracted with any female under ten years of age, nor the com- 
pletion of any marriage be delayed above two after the date of 
the supposed contract."^ 

* Ferguson, [HUtory of Roman Re- Dion CasBiuB, Book LIV. chap, xvi., 
pu^/uv&c., Book VI. chap. iii. ; who cites and Suetonius in Octan'Tis, chap, xxxir.] 
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The reflections of Dr. Ferguson on the spirit of these laws 
are just and philosophical, and are expressed with his usual 
eloquence. " Under this wretched sicccedaneum for good 
policy, it seemed to be forgotten that where mankind are 
happy, and children are born to bless and to be blessed. Nature 
has provided sufficient inducements to marriage; but that 
where the people are debased, marriage itself, and the pains 
wliich are employed to enforce it, are an additional evil ; and 
that a sovereign, whose arrival at power has made a state, into 
which mankind are powerfully led, by the most irresbtible 
calls of affection, passion, and desire, a kind of workhouse into 
which they must be driven by the goad and the whip ; or a 
prison, in which they must be detained under bars and fetters 
of iron, is justly an object of execration to his iKJople. And 
the Romans, accordingly, seemed to feel themselves, on the 
present occasion, treated as the property of a master, who re- 
quired them to multiply merely to inci^ease the number of his 
slaves ; and they resisted this part of the Emiwror's adminis- 
tration more than any other circumstimce of the state of 
degradation into which they had fallen."* 

During the reigns of the succeeding emperors, the evils 
which Augustus was so anxious to correct, continued, and even 
increased, as we learn (among other authorities) from Pliny^ 
and from Tacitus.^ This last author expressly contrasts the 
manners of the Romans in this particular with those of the 
Germans, and remarks, that whereas the latter people, without 
either rewards or punishments, considered marriage as the 
first duty of a citizen, and a family as the chief blessing 
resulting from marriage ; the former, with all their laws, 
abhorred the one relation, and dreaded to be placed in tlie 
other. 

In modern Euroi>e, the evil as yet has not arrived at such an 
extreme. It is, however, evidently on the increase, as suffi- 
ciently appears from the growing disrelish for marriage among 
all classes of [veople. This arises from various causes : above 

* [IbiMeni.] ^ Amuilei, Lib. XV. [L. III.c. xxv. 

* KpisloUr, lAh. IV. w. (lennmnn, v. xix.| 
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all, perhaps, from mea forming to themselves, in consequence 
of the progress of luxury, a false idea of competency, which 
prevents them, even when their situation is easy and comfort- 
able, from choosing to embarrass themselves with the cares of 
a family. It arises, too, in part from that prevailing taste for 
unlawful pleasure, in our sex, which is both a cause and an 
eflfect of celibacy ; and which, while it multiplies the objects of 
temptation to one half of the species, deprives, in the same pro- 
portion, a number of the other of any prospect of ever esta- 
blishing themselves in an honourable connexion. In some 
countries of Europe, the evil does not rest here, but by extend- 
ing its influence to the morals of married women, discourages 
those men from the conjugal union, who, in other circumstances, 
would have placed their chief happiness in domestic enjoy- 
ments. 

These evils are common, in some degree, to all the great 
European monarchies, and arise from the general state of 
modern manners. But, in some countries, they are greatly 
aggravated by the celibacy of the clergy, and in many more by 
the numerous standing armies which are chiefly composed of 
men, who, by their profession, are led to prefer a single life. To 
these ecclesiastical and military celibataries, we may add the 
domestic servants of both sexes, very few of whom are disposed 
or have it in their power to marry ; and tlie younger sons of 
noble families, in those countries where the Law of Primogeni- 
ture is established, who inherit little from their fathers ; and 
who, in consequence of the prejudices against trade, are pre- 
vented from employing the only effectual means of bettering 
their fortune. 

In these circumstances, shall we conclude that the politician 
can do nothing ? That little can be expected from direct re- 
wards to marriage, or from pmiishments inflicted on celibacy, 
has already been observed. If the evil is at all curable, the 
remedy must be applied to its source, by the gradual operation 
of those just and enlightened views of pditical eoonomy, which 
tend at once to multipljr the means of sabaLstenoe among the 
body of the people ; to inspire them with inodoFate and 
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able ideas of a competence, and to cherish that desire, so natural 
to a happy and uncomipted mind, of transmitting to an off- 
spring of its own, the same blessings which it has itself enjoyed. 
In proportion as them general causes opemte, marriages will 
become more frequent ; and in the same proportion in which 
they increase, the temptations to unlawful pleasure will di- 
. minish ; for all these political evils hang together, and when 
once the remedy begins to take effect, the cure advances with 
an Accelerated progress. Every person removed from the state 
of celibacy, weakens the influences of the causes which make 
celibacy common. In short, put an end, as far as possible, to 
every institution which counteracts the intentions of Nature ; 
and without any ingenuity exerted on the part of the states- 
man, his wishes are accomplished. The ancient sanctity of 
domestic manners, and the ancient felicity of domestic life, 
will gradually revive; and men will look forward to the 
conjugal union as to the source of the purest and most ex- 
quisite happiness that the condition of humanity afforda 
'^ Atque adeo, nihil largiatur princeps, dum nihil auferat ; 
non alat, dum non occidat: nee deerunt, qui filios concu- 
piscant."^ 

In order, however, to prevent misapprehensions of my mean- 
ing, it is necessary for me, before I finish this head, to take 
notice of an important circumstance, which I shall have occa- 
sion afterwards to illustrate more fully ; the essential difference 
in the relative place which population occupies in the ancient 
and in the modem systems of Political Economy. This differ- 
once arises chiefly from the civil and domestic liberty now en- 
joyed in this part of Europe by the industrious orders of the 
community, contrasted with that slavery which entered into the 
constitutions of those states which, in the old world, were under- 
stood to have accomplished, in the most effectual manner, the 
great ends of government. In consequence of this mighty 
change, produced by the dissolution of the feudal system^ the 
care of the statesman (in so far as population is concerned) is 
nocossarily transferred from the higher, classes of the people to 

* IMiiiii PanefiiiricHS Trujanl. 
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a description of meu, whose numbers in thejree ntatea (as they 
were called) of antiquity, were recruited, as they are now in 
the West India Islands, by importations from abroad.* It is 
this description of men that forms the haais of that political 
fabric which Sir William Temple has so finely compared to a 
pyramid ; and it is on their numbers, combined with their 
character and habits, that the stability of the superstructun? 
depends. Their numbers^ however, it is evident, can in the 
actual state of things be kept up only by such political arrange- 
ments as furnish them with the means of rearing families ; and 
it is into the question concerning the comparative expediency 
of the various arrangements proposed for that purpose, that the 
problem of poptdation ultimately resolves. 

The efforts of Augustus and of the other statesmen of Borne 
to discourage celibacy, had in view the Citizens only, and more 
especially the nobility; of whose importance to the military 
strength of the country a judgment may be formed, from the 
rings which Hannibal is said to have sent to Carthage after 
the battle of Cann<B. To correct the extravagance and profli- 
gacy of this order of men was the great object of the laws 
formerly, mentioned ; and, accordingly, we are told that it was 
by the knights that the repeal of these laws was most loudly 
solicited. 

In such a state of society as that in which we live, the pre- 
valence of celibacy among those who are raised above the 
condition of the multitude, does not so materially^ at least not 
so immediatdyy affect the military resources of a people, as it 
affects their general character and manners ; partly by the con- 
tagion of their example, and partly by the extinction of the 
hereditary spirit and worth peculiarly characteristical of that 
rank of men, who, by their education and circumstances, are 
placed at an equal distance from the views of the great and 
of the vulgar. 

* [See Note, p. 32.] 
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[sect. III. — DEPENDENCE OF POPULATION ON THE MEANS OP 
SUBSISTENCE ENJOTED BT THE PEOPLE.] 

These remarks naturally lead me to consider how far the 
population of a country depends on the means of subsistence 
which the people enjoy. 

[SuBSECT. I. — Dependence of Marriage and Population on the Notion 
held in regard to the Competent Support of a Family/ J] 

That a country cannot be peopled beyond its resourceSi is 
almost an identical proposition ; and, on the other hand^ it is 
no less certain, that population (wherever things are left to 
their own course) unU advance till checked by this limit 
The natural inducements to marriage are so strong, that no 
encouragement on the part of the politician is required, pro- 
vided the circumstances of the society are such as to present 
to all orders of men a reasonable prospect of their being able 
to rear and educate a family, according to the ideas of com^ 
petency tvhich they have formed to themselves. It appears 
to mc to be necessary to modify in this way the general propo- 
sition, which is commonly stated in too unlimited terms ; for, 
in order to engage a man to marry, he must not only have a 
prospect of being able to provide to his children the necessaries 
of life, but he must have a prospect of being able to rear his 
family, without lowering that rank to which he has been 
accustomed; or retrenching any of those articles of luxuiy 
which, by habit, he has been accustomed to consider as essential 
to his comfort. It is possible, therefore, that of two countries 
which afford the means of subsistence in equal abundance, the 
one may be much more populous than the other, in conse- 
quence of the more moderate ideas of a competency which 
the generality of the people entertain. 

Of this last remark, no proof more satisfactory can be pro- 
duced than what is furnished by a comparative view of the 
state of population in England and in Ireland. Without enter- 
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ing into any nice computations of the number of inhabitants in 
either country, we may venture to assert, that, in the latter, the 
population is incomparably greater in proportion to its extent 
than in the former,— due allowance being made for the defects 
under which it labours, of police, of commerce, and of both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industry. — The numbers in England 
and Wales are very variously estimated by dififerent writers, ac- 
cording to their political prejudices ; by Dr. Price, (in 1777, 
[Essay, &c.]) at less than five millions; by Mr. George Chalmers, 
(in his Political Estimate^ [about 1791,]) at more than eight 
milliona The former is of opinion that the population of the 
kingdom has suffered a great diminution since the Revolution in 
1688 : the latter asserts, that during this period it has received 
an augmentation of a million and a half.— With respect to our 
sister island, notwithstanding the powerful obstacles which re- 
tard its progress, all accounts agree in admitting a great in- 
crease of inhabitants since the end of the last century. In 1657, 
the number was computed by Sir William Petty to be 850,000 ; 
and in 1672, to be 1,100,000.^ In 1688, it has been estimated 
at 1,200,000. At present different opinions have been adopted 
concerning its actual population, but all of them admit, that 
the augmentation has been remarkably rapid. Mr. Young 
states it in the year 1779 as under three millions^ according to 
the common belief then entertained by those with whom he con- 
versed in the course of his agricultural tour.^ Mr. Hewlett, from 
documents transmitted to him in 1786, by Mr. Beresford, then 
first Commissioner of the Irish Revenues, states it as amounting 
ai least to ttao miUtons and a-half; and concludes that since 
the time of the Revolution it has nearly doubled.^ Mr. Chalmers 
computes it, in 1791, at no less than 4,193,158, asserting that, 
during the last hundred years, Ireland has done much more 
than trebled its inhabitants.^ From the Report of the Secret 
Committee of the Irish Parliament, published last summer, 

^ See Young's Irelandf p. S8 of Ap- ' E$§a^im ih$ BopuUUicn qflrekmdf 

pendix to Vol. II.; aod Chalmen*! (BichardtoDy 17S6^) pp. 16^ S<^ 
EtdimtUe, p. 223. 

s Yoting, ibid. ^BimthdM L 
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(1798,) Dr. Emmet appears to have stated the actual popula- 
tion of that country at ^five millions^ whereas, at the time of 
the Revolution, it did not exceed a miUion and a h(df." [Ad- 
dition :] — Lord Castlereagh, in his speech, (February 5, 1800,) 
'^ on delivering to the House of Commons of Ireland the Lord- 
Lieutenant's message on the subject of a union with Great 
Britain," estimates the population of Ireland from 3,500,000 to 
4,000,000. This lie mentions as the common computation at 
present ; and as he may be presumed, from his official situation, 
to have availed himself on such an occasion, of all the most 
authentic sources of information, I should be disposed amidst 
so great a diversity of statements, to adopt his rmmberB in pro> 
ference to any of the others. 

This very extraordinary increase in the population of Ireland, 
(admitted by writers of the most opposite political views,) is to 
be ascribed almost entirely to the peculiar habits of the lower 
orders, in consequence of which they find it so much easier than 
the English peasantry, to satisfy their wants in the two great 
articles of habitation and food. Something, undoubtedly, must 
be placed to the account of the comparative advantages they 
enjoy, in being free from the oppression of the English Poor 
Laws, and the consequent Latoa of Settlement ;'^ and also to 
the account of their common food, (potatoes,) which experience 
has shown to go much farther to the support of animal life 
than wheat, or any of the other sorts of grain employed for food 
in this part of the world that can be raised on the same extent 
of surface.' But that the circumstances I mention are by far 
the most important, may be inferred from the following state- 
ments, for which we are indebted to a very intelligent observer, 
(Mr. Young,) who made an agricultural tour in Ireland, in 
the years 1776, 1777, and 1778. 

" In England, where the poor are, in many respects, in such 
a superior state, a couple will not marry unless they can get a 
house to build, which, take the kingdom through, will cost 
from twenty-five to sixty pounds ; half the life, and all the 

• Young's Ireland, Vol. II., Ai)i)en- « Smith's WenlthofKaH<m«,Vo\A.p. 

'Jix, p. «6. 240. Irish edit., [B. I. c. xi. First Part.] 
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vigour and youth of a man and woman, are passed before they 
can save such a sum ; and when they have got it, so burthen- 
some are poor to a parish, that it is twenty to one if they get 
permission to erect their cottage. But in Ireland, the cabin is 
not an object of a moment's consideration ; to possess a cow 
and a pig is an earlier aim; the cabin begins with a hovel 
that is erected with two days' labour, and the young couple 
pass not their days in celibacy for want of a nest to produce 
their young in. If it comes to a matter of calculation, it will 
then be but as four pounds to thirty." . ..." Of their food 
(potatoes) there is one circumstance which must ever recom- 
mend it, they have a hdly-fuUy and that, let me add, is more 
than the superfluities of an Englishman leave to his family. 
Let any person examine minutely into the receipt and expendi- 
ture of an English cottage, and he will find tliat tea, sugar, and 
strong liquors can come only from pinched bellies. I will not 
assert that potatoes are a better food than bread and cheese, 
but I have no doubt of a beUy-JuU of the one being much 
better than hcdf-a-heUyifvll of the other, still less have I, that 
the milk of an Irishman is incomparably better than the small- 
beer, gin, or tea of the Englishman, and this even for the 
father, how much better must it be for the poor infEints ? Milk 
to them is nourishment, is health, is life. 

" If any one doubts the comparative plenty which attends 
the board of a poor native of England and Ireland, let him 
attend to their meala The sparingness with which our la- 
bourer eats his bread and cheese is well known: mark the 
Irishman's potato bowl placed on the floor, the whole family 
\x\iOTL their hams round it, devouring a quantity almost incre- 
dible, the beggar seating himself to it with a hearty welcome, 
the pig taking his share as readily as the wife, the cocks, hens, 
turkeys, geese, the cur, the cat, and perhaps the cow, — and all 
partaking of the same dish. No man can have been often a 
witness of it, without being convinced of the plenty^ and I will 
add, the cheerfblness that attends it."^ 

The same author tdds in another passage :— " Maniage is 
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certainly more general in Ireland than in England : I scarce 
ever found an unmarried farmer or cottar ; but it is seen more 
in other classes, which with us do not marry at all ; such as 
servants : the generality of footmen and of women servants in 
gentlemen's families, are married, a circumstance we very rarely 
see in England. Another point of importance is their children 
not being burthensome. In all the inquiries I made into the 
state of the poor, I found their happiness and ease generally 
relative to the number of their children, and nothing considered 
as such a misfortune as having none. Whenever this is the 
facty or the general idea^ it must necessarily have a consider- 
able effect in promoting early marriages, and consequently 
population."* 

It is not, however, by preventing marriages that the poverty 
of the lower orders chiefly obstructs population. The attach- 
ments of sex, and the fond hopes of domestic bliss which a 
youthfiU imagination inspires, are motives too powerful to be 
always regulated by the suggestions of prudence ; and in the 
humbler walks of life, where vanity and ambition have little 
influence, they are sufficient to blind the judgment to all con- 
siderations of futurity. In such circumstances the indigence 
of the parents, while it renders the conjugal union a source of 
constant anxiety and despondence to themselves, is attended 
with consequences equally fatal to the community. '^ The 
tender plant," as Mr. Smith has observed, ^^ is produced, but 
in so cold a soil, and so severe a climate, soon withers and dies. 
It is not uncommon in the Highlands of Scotland, for a mother 
who has borne twenty children, not to have two alive. Several 
officers," he continues, *^ of great experience, have assured me, 
that so far from recruiting their regiments, they have never 
been able to supply it with drums and fifes from all the sol- 
diers' children that were bom in it. A greater number of fine 
children, however, is seldom seen anywhere than about a bar- 
rack of soldiers. Very few of them it seems, arrive at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen. In some places, one-half the children 
die before they are four years of age, in many places before 

* [Ibidem.] 
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they are seven, aod io almost all places before they are nine or 
ten. This great mortality, however, will everywhere be tbuod 
cluefly among the common people. Though their marriages 
are generally more fruitful than those of people of fashion, a 
smaller proportion of their children arrive at maturity."' 

These observations will be found more peculiarly applicablo 
to the very loivtst order of the people. Those who have liter- 
ally nolkirtff, and who are beggars by profi'ssion, are very 
seldom unwilling to burden themselves with the cares of a 
family. Not to mention that a uumerous offspring is rather 
an nseistance to them in carrying on their trade, their ordinary 
habits gradaally inspire them with a greater degree of confi- 
dence in looking forward to the future, than is felt by men who 
tKist, but who are barely able to exist by their own industiy. 
That lieggary which api»earB to the bulk of mankind the most 
dreadful of all calamities they have already cxiKTicnced ; and 
by this experience they have learned what philosophy in vain 
attempts to teach others, to make the important distinction 
between the evils of reality and tlioso of the imagination. 
Tlioughtless of the future, they enjoy the little which the pre- 
sent moment affords them, and triist for to-morrow to that kind 
Providence which has hitherto supplied all their necessities. 

What 1 have here remarked with regard to common beggars, 
is applicable also to those who have actually experienced the 
evils of want, and to whose imagiuations the idea of beggary is 
become familiar. If this order of men contribute little towards 
the population of the State, it is not from their remaining in a 
state of celibacy, but from the little care they take in rearing 
and educating their children. The effects of an unequal distri- 
bution of property in discouraging marriage, are chiefly con- 
fined to the middling ranks of a people, who in consequence of 
those ideas which we imbibe in our earliest infancy, (particu- 
larly in the monarchies of modern Europe,) are led to form 

< {Weallk e/A'aticiu, Book I. clinp. mo."— Sir Jamm Sleiiart, V->L I. p. 73. 
TOl.]— " U MuBJkiii-,- mja Uie Mure- ( nWt», Vol, I. p. M. iW^iMl (Ecu- 
ciw] lie TaubkD, [id bis Dixme Itoyale,] namn, iiook I. chap. lii.J 
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notions of a competency disproportionate to the state in whick 
they are born, and to consider it as the great object of human 
life, to rise above the rank which they inlierit from their fore- 
fathers. 

From the observations already made, it appears that popular 
tion does not depend solely on the fertility of the soil, and the 
industry of the inhabitants ; but on these circumstances, com- 
bined with the Jiobits and ideas which are generally prevalent 
concerning the necessaries and accommodations of life. Nor is 
tliis all. Much depends on the particular kind of food on 
which the great body of the people is accustomed to subsist. 
In the savage state, while men trust entirely to the fortunes of 
the chasey we find tribes consisting of a few hundreds, spread 
over regions equal in extent to the largest kingdoms in Europe. 
From this state to that of paaturagej the transition was of im- 
mense consequence in the progress towards improvement ; but 
the last step b of all the most important, when human industry 
comes to be chiefly directed to the ctUtivaium of the soil^ with 
a view to the rearing of grains and of other esculent vegetables. 
In this form a given extent of land may be rendered incompar- 
ably more productive for the use of man, than in any other in 
which it can be employed ; and it is fortmiate, (at least in so 
far as poptdation is concerned,) when the habits of a people 
dispose them to prefer that species of sustenance, which is so 
strongly recommended to them by the economy of nature ; more 
especially when the kind of vegetable which is used for daily 
bread possesses the advantages which are experienced from 
potatoes in Ireland, and from rice in some eastern countries. 

It is universally allowed that a rice-field produces a much 
gieater quantity of food than the most fertile corn-field ; and 
accordingly, in those countries where it is the common vegetable 
food of the people, the population is represented as inunense. 
This is remarkably the case in Hindostan, where the natives 
ai-e prohibited by the laws of their religion to eat the flesh of 
animals. There the population is great, notwithstanding all 
the disadvantages that the country labours under, in respect of 
government ;— disadvantages of a i)eculiar description, as they 
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unite all that is oppressive in a despotism, with all the insta- 
bility and vicissitude which are commonly connected with 
popular constitutions. 

The food produced by a field of potatoes is much superior to 
what is produced by a field of wheat, and (according to Mr. 
Smith) is not inferior in quantity (although not perhaps 
equal in nutritious power) to that produced by a field of rice. 
" Should this root," he observes, " ever become, in any part of 
Europe, like rice in some rice-countries, the common and 
favourite vegetable food of the people, so as to occupy the same 
proportion of the lands in tillage which wheat and other sorts 
of grain for human food do at present, the same quantity of 
cultivated land would not only maintain a much greater number 
of people, but the labourers being generally fed with potatoes, a 
greater surplus would remain after replacing all the stock, and 
maintaining all the labour employed in cultivation. A greater 
share of this surplus too would belong to the landlord. Popu- 
lation would increase, and rents would rise much beyond what 
they are at present"* 

'^ It is difficult," the same author adds, " to preserve potatoes 
through the year, and impossible to store them like corn, for 
two or three years together. The feai; of not being able to sell 
them before they rot, discourages their cultivation, and is per- 
haps the chief obstacle to their ever becoming in any great 
country, like bread, the principal vegetable food of all the dif- 
ferent ranks of the peoplc^f 

It has been remarked by some late writers, that '' in England, 
notwithstanding the produce of the soil has been in our times 
considerably increased by the enclosure of wastes, and the 
adoption, in many places, of a more successful husbandry, yet 
we do not observe a corresponding addition to the number of 
inhabitants ;" and this has been ascribed '^ to the more general 
consumption of animal food. Many ranks of people, whose 
ordinary diet was, in the last century, prepared almost entirely 
from milk, roots, or vegetables, now require every day a con- 
siderable poition of the fiesh of animals : and hence a great 

* [WeaUh of Xationt, Book I. chap. xi. Part First.] f [Ibiil.J 
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part of the richest lands of the country are converted into pas- 
turage. Much also of the bread-corn, which went directly to 
the nourishment of human bodies, now only contributes to it^ 
by fattening the flesh of sheep and oxen.^ The mass and volume 
of provisions are hereby diminished ; and what is gained in the 
melioration of the soil, is lost in the quality of the produce." 
"This consideration," says Mr. Paley, ''may satisfy us, that 
tillage, as an object of national care and encouragement, is 
universally preferable to pasturage ; because the hind of pro* 
vision which it yields, goes much farther in supplying the 
essential wants of human life/'^ '' Indeed, pasturage," he adds, 
'' seems to be the art of a nation, either imperfectly civilized, as 
are many of the tribes which subsist by it in the internal parts 
df Asia, or of a nation like Spain, declining from its summit by 
luxury and inactivity."^ 

It cannot be denied that there is some foundation for these 
remarks, but they are certainly expressed in too unqualified 
a manner. Whatever a people principally consume as the 
means of their subsistence, must necessarily be the great object 
of the husbandman in his culture. Thus, in France, where 
bread is said to form nineteen parts in twenty of their food, 
com, and especially wheat, is the only great object of their culti- 
vation. In England, on the contrary, the quantity of meat, and 
of the produce of the dairy consumed by all ranks, is immense. 
Hence, to our farmer, cattle is an object no less important than 
corn ; and, accordingly, vast quantities are kept in proportion 
to what we find in France. It would be rash, however, to draw 
any inference from this fact in favour of French husbandry as 
compared with English. It leads, in truth, to a conclusion 
directly opposite^ in the opinion of a very competent judge, 
Mr. A. Young, who has paid more attention than any other 
individual to the agriculture of both countries. 

" Let us consider," says Mr. Young, " on what principles the 
farmers of England and of France must necessarily manage 
their lands. In England, they keep such parts of their lands 

» Vol. IT. pp. 361, 362.- [ )rorZ», Vol. II. p. 72, ed. 1819. Moral and 
Political Philosophy, Book VI. cbap. xi.] « Ibid. 
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in meadow and pasture as are hy the natore of the soil so 
adapted; and throw their arable land into such courses of 
crops, that several are introduced, which are either summer 
or winter food for cattle." Upon this system, for the details 
of which I must refer to Mr. Young's wurk, a considerable 
part of the whole farm, and a large portion of what is arable, 
are employed for cattle ; the quantity of dung raised is, of course, 
very great, which being spread, as it usuaUy is, on the arable 
fields^ insures great returns ; so much better than if such stocks 
of cattle were not kept, that I question if three acres are not 
quite as productive as five would be. " Xay," says Mr. Young, 
^ I have in this point no doubt but the barley and wheat in a 
fimn thrown into a proper course, with a due proportion besides 
of meadow, yield a greater value than the corn in general would 
if one year was £eiUow, and the three following ones were wheat 
and barley ; — of such importance is this system of manuring."* 

In the Fronch system of husbandry, (which Mr. Y^oung has 
likewise described particularly,) much the greatest i)art of the 
fiirm is arable ; — ^the meadow and pasture being very trifling, 
except in spots that cannot otherwise be applied, and near 
great towns. Thus very little cattle can be kept except for 
tillage; in very many farms no other. Here we find manuring 
cut off at once, almost completely, and cousequeutly the crops 
must be poor. Besides this, one-half or one-third of the land 
is fidlow, at a mere barren expense ; a system, which we know 
from the experience of our own open fields, is miserable, and 
not to be compared for profit to those in which crops for cattlo 
are made the preparation for corn. 

" Wheat being in France the great object, all the exi>ense of 
the farmer is applied to its production. A year's fallow is 
given, and what little dung they raise is all spread on it. This 
produces a middling, perhaps a good crop; and when the 
farmer reaps his wheat, he often finds himself out of pocket, 
and has to depend for his profit on a poor crop of spring corn. 
Thus the little demand for meat, and the produce of the dairy, 
obliges him to confine his views to corn alone. The conse- 

* [Political Ariihmctic.\ 
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quence is, he pursues a bad courKe of crops ; he raises no 
manure, his produce is small, and his profit com|ttiratively 
nothing. 

" It must surely be evident to every one, that there is a great 
advantage to the English farmer, from com and cattle being in 
equal demand, since he is thereby enabled to apply all his lands 
to those productions only to which they are best adapted; 
while, at the same time, the one is constantly the means of 
increasing the produce of the other. 

^'To suppose, therefore," continues the same writer, ''that 
we should be more populous, if we lived as much on bread aa 
the French, is au idea that seems doubtful It is a strange 
position at best, that bad husbandry should add to our popu- 
lation ; and yet this is a necessary consequence of the propo- 
sition in question ; for if the demand for meat is changed to 
an increased one for wheat, the farmers must change their good 
course to the bad one of the French, by abandoning those crops 
which form the best preparation for corn. 

" In so far as population is concerned, the question comes to 
this, Whether a tract of land, applied to yielding bread, will 
yield more than if applied to bread and meat ?" Mr. Young 
endeavours to show, that in the latter form it is far more pro- 
ductive than in the former. For the details of his argument, 
in support of this opinion, I must refer to his book, contenting 
myself with stating his general result ; that '' where tillage 
and pasturage are properly combined, so as to have the farms 
from one-third to half of meadow or pasture ; and the other 
two-thirds or half thrown into a proper course for the winter 
support of the cattle, such a farm will be found to feed more 
men than if it is all ploughed up, and as much wheat as is 
possible raised upon the French system."^ 

Of the justness of Mr. Young s reasonings, in so far as they 
involve a knowledge of agricultural practices, I am not a com- 
petent judge. But one general conclusion may be safely 
deduced from them ; that in this part of the world, if the use 
of animal food were abandoned, after the use of some Eastern 

^ PoUtieal Arithm€tn% p. 158, et teq. 
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nations, the plan would at least in part defeat itself. In those 
climates where water alone renders the soil perpetually fertile 
in producing vegetable food, such habits are not disagreeable to 
the physical circumstances of the inhabitants, and an immense 
population is almost a necessaiy consequence. But here the 
physical economy of nature points out a mixture of animal and 
of vegetable food ; the fertility of the soil failing when it is kept 
constantly in tillage, and cattle supplying that species of 
manure which is most effectual in adding to its produce. 

After all, it is far from being impossible that the luxuiy of 
this country may have carried the demand for animal food 
beyond its due proportion.^ 



^ [It is doubtfal, from tlie luanuscript 
of these LeetureSj whether what is 
placed iu the following iiute, should not 
hare conntitated part of the text.] — It 
would be worth while to avcertain, by 
accurate experiments, the comparative 
nutritious power of u given extent of fer- 
tile land, when employed in raising ani- 
nMdsndvegeiable food. The only attempt 
of the kind that I have met with, (ex- 
cepting some hints by A. Toiing^) is a 
letter addressed to Colonel Dirom, by Mr. 
William Mackie of Onniston, in East 
Lothian, which is published at the end 
of an Inquirff into ilu Com Laws and 
Com Trade of Ore<it Britain, 1796, 
by die Ute Mr. Dirom of Muiresk, in 
the oounty of Aberdeen. The result of 
Mr. Mackie's computations is, that .504 
arres of fertile land (the garden ground 
not included^ will maintain, when well 
cultivated, 1977 people, old and young ; 
and if the population of Great Britain 
amounts to 9,000,000, it would require 
only 2,412,746 fertile acres, well culti- 
Tated, to maintain them, when living on 
the same portion of vegetable food as 
the common people d<» in Scotland. 
The dmia on which Mr. Mackie pro- 
ceeded were some facts ascertained by 
an examination of several families in his 
neighbourhood ; from which it appeared, 
that about 2J lbs., avoirdnpoin, raw 



potatoes, ando^ oz. guod oat-nical, when 
made into porridge, did actually main- 
tain, for one day, in good health and 
condition for Ubour, on an average, each 
individual of a family, composed of two 
parents and three children, as long as 
their stock of potatoes lasted. 

The same gentleman calculates, (upon 
d<ita which appeared to him to be rea- 
sonable,) that the above farm of 604 
acres, when employed in pasturage, will 
yield a produce competent only to the 
support of 103 individuals throughout 
the year ; and that it would require 
44,475,728 fertile acres to maintain the 
population of Qreat Britain ; each indi- 
vidual consmning 2} lbs. of butcher 
meat i>er day. The same number of 
acres w^ould support a population of 
n>5,02 1,725 individuals of all ages, if 
tlic inhabitants lived on the same jHir- 
tions of vegetable fo<Kl, which at present 
maintain the common labourers in Scot- 
land. 

" I have calculated,** savs Mr Mackie. 
** these two extremes of the prwluce of 
land under the plouyh, or in paaturr, 
merely for fattening cattle, without in- 
cluding n dairy in either cane ; in order 
to place this object iu a 8tron;jj |M)int of 
view, and to show the <litfen*nt effcctn 
which living on vegetable or aninml foiKl 
will liavo ill supporting an increased 
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But whatever opinion may bo formed on this point, it is 
evidently a matter which no law should attempt to regulate ; 
and the same observation may be applied to the complaints 
which have been founded on the cultivation of hops, and 



population, or in rendering snstenanco 
plentiful or scarce in a country. Hence 
it may be inferred, that it was to en- 
courage and prcscrye the immense po- 
pulation of the Eastern nations, the 
<»riginal lawgivers of India dischargcil 
the eating of animal food, and engrailed 
this political maxim upon the ancient 
stock of superstition in the country. 
The abstaining from animal food, how- 
ever, seems best suited to those conn- 
trios sit Dated under a burning sun, 
where water alone renders the soil per- 
petually fertile in producing vegetable 
food for supporting the inhabitants. In 
more temperate climates, the soil cannot 
be kept in a constant state of producing 
bread for man, without materially injur- 
ing its fertility ; a circumstance which 
renders occasional pasturage indispen- 
sably necessary. The beasts of the 
field are also the children of nature, and 
the land must be allowed to afford grass 
for their sustenaiico ; and man being 
formed to live on a mixture of animal 
and vegetable food, avails himself of 
this economy of nature to add to his 
enjoyment. 

" Fnim this cause, agriculture, in tem- 
perate climates, will be carried to the 
greatest perfection in those countries 
where the inhabitants add a certain pro- 
portion of animal to their vegetable food. 
But there is a certain proportion from 
which, if, in the progress of luxury, they 
deviate, by increasing the quantity of 
their animal food, they will certainly 
feel the want of bread-corn, which ap- 
pears to be one of the principal causes 
that, of late years, there is an evident 
deficiency in the growth of com in 
Britain, or rather in England, to supply 
the inhabitants, and that we arc every 



year becoming more and more dependent 
upon foreign nations for our daily sup- 
port, in place of being able as formerly 
to spare a large surplus quantity annu- 
ally for exportation.** 

In the further prosecution of the same 
interesting inquiry, Mr. Mackie sketches 
out for the same farm of 504 acres, a 
plan of cultivation suited more nearly to 
the average consumption and population 
of the country. From his computations 
founded on this plan, it appears " that a 
farm of 504 acres of very fertile land in 
a high state of cultivation, could main- 
tain 892 people, old and young, living on 
a mixture of animal and vegetable food ; 
and to maintain the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, computing the number at 
9,000,000, and each individual to con- 
sume daily on an average the quantity 
of animal and vegetable food mentioned 
above, there would be occasion for 
1 1,793,799 acres of very fertile land in 
a high state of cultivation. But if, at 
any time, from the increase of luxury in 
the nation, every inhabitant was to con- 
sume an ounce more of animal food per 
day, in that case it would require an addi- 
tional 803,079 acres of fertile land, one 
half in rich pastures, and nearly the 
other half in tuniip, to fatten and pro- 
duce the necessary quantity; four- 
Bovenths of which, or 458,900 were 
annually carrying luxuriant crops of 
com. But even computing these crops 
at the low average of two quarters per 
acre, it would occasion an annual &ilure 
of 917,800 quarters, which will account 
for the difference between the most 
flourishing peri(xl of the corn trade, and 
the deficiency of latter times. Who- 
ever, therefore, considers with attention 
the increased consumption of animal 
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madder, and other crops which do not afford food for man. In 
all such cases the husbandman is the best judge of his own in- 
terest ; and when he increases his private wealth, he emplo7S 
the most e£fectual means in his power for advancing that 
measure of population which is useful to his country. 

I cannot help remarking also in this place, (although the 
observation is not connected immediately with our present sub- 
ject,) the inconsistency of the remonstrances which some avowed 
friends to agriculture have made against the waste of animal 
and vegetable food occasioned by modern cookery. The French 
economists expressly brand this species of luxury by calling it — 
^ an inversion of the natural and essential order of national ex- 
penses, which increases the mass of unproductive expenses to 
the prejudice of those conducing to production." The true 
encouragement to agriculture, (as will afterwards appear,) is 
the extension of the market for the commodities it furnislies ; 
and tlie effect is the same to the farmer, whether the market is 
opened by the necessities of the industrious orders, or by the 
extravagance of the opulent. 

One political benefit, too, it must not be forgotten, arises 



food in Britain witliin thcuo last fifty 
years, and particulurly since the peac:e 
of 1763, will see good cause for tlio 
growing scarcity of com." 

I shall only add to these extracts, a 
remark of the same author with resi)ect 
to another effect of luxury in adding to 
the scarcity hoth of animal and vege- 
table food, and that is the great degree 
of fatness which the people of England 
now require in their beef and mutton. 
" There is reason to belieye that half the 
quantity of land would feed cattle moder- 
ately fat, that is required to put tliom 
in condition for slaughtering in Eng- 
land ; and it is more than probable, that 
the great noise that has been made of 
late years about increasing the size of 
lire stock, is a species of quackery which 
is a real loss to the nation." 

The observations which I have quoted 
from this intelligent writer, sccui to nic 



to be deserving of attention, although I 
would neither be understood to vouch 
for the accuracy of his results, nor to 
give any opinion on a subject which is 
so foreign to my own studies. 

[In reference to this subject, I find 
from notes written by Mr. Bridges in a 
subsequent session, that Mr. Stewart 
farther observed, — " It ought also to be 
taken into account, that among other 
economical advantages obtained by at- 
tention to the breeds of cattle, the pos- 
sibility has now been established of 
communicating to animals a constitu- 
tional propensity to a state of fatness ; 
in consequence of which some become 
mnrketnblo at a much smaller expense 
than others of a more ' lean and hun^y * 
habitude." — See Marshall's Jiural JCco- 
noniy of the MidUiml CotmtieSf &c., 
1790 ; and Ciilley's ObatrvatioiUi oii 
Livestock, ITHO.j 
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from the waste of food in years of plenty, (however blameable 
this waste may frequently be on the part of indimduals^ that 
by increasing the demand for the productions of the earth, it 
operates like a freedom of exportation, in securing a reguUr 
surplus to meet the occasional pressure of a scarcity. 

It is with peculiar pleasure I add, that in such an emergency 
there is now every reason to hope that additional resources may 
be derived from the prosecution of such experiments as Count 
Bumford has lately begun with so much credit to himself, on 
the subject of Nutrition. 

The reasonings which have been already offered, are suflScient 
to shew in general, how intimately the state otpoptdation in a 
country is connected with the state of its agriculture, and that 
the most effectual measure a lawgiver can employ for advancing 
the former, is to give every possible encouragement to the 
latter. I do not speak here of such direct rewards to the hus- 
bandmen as were held out by the legislators of antiquity, and 
which probably would not produce much effect in the present 
state of society. I have in view merely the care which the 
statesman should take to secure to the husbandman the com- 
plete and exclusive enjoyment of the fruits of his own industry ; 
the only effectual and universal excitement in this or any other 
employment to human labour. All therefore that the laws can 
do, is to secure this right to the occupier of the ground ; so 
that the full and entire advantage of every improvement go to 
the benefit of the improver ; that every man may work for him- 
self and not for another ; and that no one share in the profit 
.who does not contribute to the production.^ These are advan- 
tages which, in former times, the husbandman enjoyed nowhere, 
and which, in many (larts of Europe, he still enjoys in a very 
imperfect degree. 

In order to illustrate this general and fundamental principle, 
it is necessary for me to take a pretty wide compass, and to treat 
at some length of Agriculture and Manufactures^ considered 
in their relation to Population. 

« PhIcv, Vol. II. p. 363.— r W6rk9, Vol. II. p. 73, eJ. 1819. Jlaral and Political 
PhiloMophy, Book VI. chap, xi.] 
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[SuBSECT. ll.-7(y Agriculture and Manufacturer, considered in 

relation to Population,'] 

[L — ^And^r8/, of Population iu conDexioQ with Agriculture,^ 

The various circumstances which conspired to discourage 
Agriculture in the ancient state of £uix)}^ after the fall of the 
' Boman Empire, and the gradual steps by which the lower 
.orders raised ^emselves from a servile condition to that com- 
parative independence in which we now see. them,- have been 
very fully and ingeniously illustrated by Mr. Smith.* 

[1. Kinds of Farm Tenure,'] — In all the countries of 
Europe, during the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, slaves 
seem to have formed the most numerous part of the com- 
munity. In France, about the time of the commencement of 
the third race of kings, aU the ground was cultivated by slaves, 
and the towns were chiefly filled by people of the same descrip- 
tion. It appears, from Doomsday Booky tliat the case was 
nearly the same in England at the time of the Conquest. 

Among the causes which favoured, in the first instance, the 
rise of the lower orders. Lord Kamesf lays particular stress on 
the extenrive estates into which land property was divided; 
and which forced the proprietors, for their own interest, 1o 
encourage, by a more liberal policy, the industry of those culti- 
vators whom they could not (as on a small farm) place under 
the immediate inspection of an overseer. This soon suggested 
the idea of making the bondman a colonua jyartiariuSy by com- 
manicating to him a proportion of the product, in place of 
wages. The proprietor furnished him with the seed, cattle, 
and instruments of husbandry ; and the tenant became bound 
to pay a certain proportion of the fruits. Tenants of this 
description are called in French, Metayers ; and we are told by 
M. Turgot, in a book published in 1766,^ that at the period 
when he vrrote, five parts out of six of the whole kingdom of 
France were thus cultivated. In Picardy, Normandy, the 
environs of Paris, and the greater part of the provinces of the 

^ IVffiUh ofNatiwiS, Book IIL ilinp. f \SkcU:huojMnn,K \.s\i.\\. itaUbi.\ 

ii. ; VoL II. p. 90, »«//., tenth edition, X \ iJe Unjrandc. et dc la petite Cul- 

1802.] lure; (Euvia/Tvin. IV.| 

VOL. Via. II 
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north of France, the ground was cultivated by farmere who 
employed their own stock, paying a certain rent to the land- 
lord. In the south, the land was almost universally laboured 
by metayers. The same author adds, that "the different 
effects of the two modes of cultivation were such as to strike 
the most careless observer." And that this must have been the 
case, no person can doubt who has attended to the conse- 
quences produced by tithes in the other part of our island. 

" It is evident," says Mr. Smith, " that it never could be the 
interest of a colonus partiariiis to lay out in the farther im- 
provement of the land, any part of the stock which he might 
save from his own share of the produce ; because the proprietor 
who laid out nothing was to get one half of whatever was pro- 
duced. In France, accordingly, it was a common complaint, 
that the metayers took every opportunity of employing their 
master's cattle rather in carriage than in cultivation ; because 
in the one case they got the whole profit to themselves, in the 
other, they shared them with their landlord."* 

To this species of tenantry succeeded, though by very slow 
degreeB, farmers properly so called, who traded upon their own 
stock, and paid a fixed rent for the land they possessed. By 
this means the tenant came to be excited to yet greater in- 
dustry, by having the whole benefit of it to himself; and the 
advantages experienced from this, naturally led the way to the 
last step of the progress, which was giving the tenant a lease 
for a certain term of years, and thereby encouraging him to 
undertake still more extensive and costly plans of improvement 
It was long, however, before this progress was completed in any 
country of Europe ; and in many parts of it much remains to 
be done at this day. Even in England^ till the reign of Henry 
VII., a farmer could be legally outed of his lease before the 
expiration of his term, by the fictitious action of a common 
recovery ; and it was not till the period now mentioned, that 
the lessee was protected against these contingencies, and his 
interest rendered secure and permanent. This security in the 
condition of the English farmers, together with some other 

* [ Wealth of Nations f Book III. chap. ii. ; Vol. II. pp. 91, 92, leuth edition, 1802.) 
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circamstances peculiarly favourable to the yeomanry of that 
country, have (in the opinion of Mr. Smith*) contributed more 
to the present grandeur of England than all her boasted regu- 
lations of commerce taken together. When we reflect on these 
circumstances, it cannot fail to excite our surprise, that in a 
country so distinguished for liberality, and where the happy 
consequences resulting from an equitable system of laws have 
been so long experienced, there should still be found, among 
the English proprietors of land, so large a proportion of indi- 
viduals, who either grant no leases, or grant them under such 
restrictions as defeat, in a great measure, the beneficial pur- 
poses for which they are calculated. This is the more won- 
derAil, as the practice seems formerly to have been different ; 
and that^ even at present, the prevailing system is loudly con- 
demned by all those whose opinions might be expected to possess 
any authority. It is reprobated unanimously by the respectable 
writers who have drawn up the county surveys for the Board of 
Agriculture ; all of whom concur in ascribing to leases whatever 
improvements have been made by the farmers of England. 

In the history of this part of rural economy among our 
southern neighbours, several stages are remarked by one of 
these writers. " The first," he observes, " was probably leases 
for lives, formerly it should seem very general, and still far 
firom being uncommon. The second step seems to have been 
a transition into the opposite extreme of no leases at all, by 
fiur the most general tenure by which lands are rented at 
present The third originated in an attempt to remedy the evils 
of the second, by granting leases (at first) for three years, and 
afterwards for five, seven, nine, eleven, and sometimes for fourteen 
years, loaded, however, with restrictions upon the management 
and culture of the land& The fourth and last, is leases founded 
on more just and enlightened principles, extending to such a 
term as to give complete encouragement to the industry of the 
husbandman, by affording him a prospect of recovering before 
his removal all his advances with a competent profit. From a 
rough calculation, founded on an examination of the different 

• ( Wealth of Kaiiona, Bwk III. chap. ii. ; Vol. II. p. 03, Icntli edition.] 
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surveys, it lias been inferred, that if we divide England and 
Wales intp^ye parts, probably two-fifths are farmed by tenants 
at will, — that is, by tenants whose security is only from year 
to year ; one-fifth by tenants for life ; one-fifth by the owners 
themselves ; and probably much less than the remaining,/^A 
by tenants for a term of years. Of this last portion it should 
seem, besides, that there is hardly onefifth (that is one-twenty- 
fifth of the whole) farmed in lease for twenty-one years; 
the rest being let from three to fourteen. Calculations of this 
sort, it is hardly necessary for me to observe, cannot fail, in the 
present state of our information, to be wide of the truth ; but 
the data on which they proceed are suflSciently accurate, to 
evince the extent of the evil which led me to introduce these 
observations. It may be worth while to add, that the counties 
in which a refusal of leases api)ears to be most general, (and in 
some of them it is almost universal,) are Cumberland, York, 
Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, Rutland, North Wales, Salop, 
Worcester, Northampton, Cambridge, Berks, and Bedford. In 
a number of other counties, the same mischievous system pre- 
vails, though in an inferior degree, particularly in Westmore- 
land, Cheshire, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Monmouthshire, 
Kent, Essex, and probably several others."^ 

The fact is so carious, that I could not help mentioning it 
as an interesting subject of examination ; but I am too im|)er- 
lectly acquainted with the state of the other part of the island, 
to attempt any explanation of the circumstances which have 
occasioned it ; nor do any of the surveys which I have looked 
into afford much satisfaction with respect to it. 

In Scotland^ where we fall short, in so many important 
articles of national improvement, of our southern neighbours, 
the ideas of our landed proprietors at present are certainly much 
more favourable to the progress of Agriculture, in so far as it 
depends on the security of the farmers tenure^ than those ot 
the same order in England. Leases are now general in every 
part of this country; extending commonly to nineteen or 
twenty-one years. Formerly Ictuses for thxe nineteen years 

* »Scc KobcrUon b t.iawral livjtort. 
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were frequent ; and instances of them are still to be met with 
in several of the counties. Leases for such long terms are 
recommended by several of the surveyors, particularly in those 
counties which have not kept pace with the others in point of 
cultivation. They have certainly been attended with great 
advantages in many instances. It is observed in the Survey 
of the County of Fife ^ that "many entailed estates there, and 
indeed throughout Scotland, were tied down not to grant leases 
longer than nineteen years; but the proprietors considering 
that tliis had proved, in many cases, a bar to improvement, 
applied to Parliament, and were authorized to grant a lease 
of thirty-one years, upon certain conditions of improvement, 
which, it is believed, has proved, in general, to be for the benefit 
of the proprietors, the tenant, and the country at large : that 
other proprietors who were not restricted by entails, have some- 
times granted leases of nineteen, twenty-one, twenty-five, thirty- 
one, thirty-eight years ; and that leases of twenty-five, thirty- 
one, or two nineteen years, are commonly granted, where heavy 
advances, in the way of building, inclosing, or draining, are to 
be made by the tenant." 

When I reflect on these facts, (combined with some others 
that will fall under our consideration afterwards, more esjie- 
cially our exemption from poor-rates and tithes,) I can scarcely 
bring myself to acquiesce in an assertion of Mr. Smith's, when 
applied at least to the two parts of the United Kingdom during 
the last forty years, that " Scotland is not only much poorer 
than England, but that the steps by which it advances to a 
better condition seem to be much slower and more tardy."* 

It is observed by Mr. Smith, that " the law which secures 
the longest leases against successors of every kind is peculiar 
to Great Britain."t It was introduced into Scotland so early 
as 1449, by a law of James II., (a proof that the stato of \\w 
peasants was then considerably improved ;) but its beneficial 
influence has been much obstructed by the restrictions with re- 
spect to the duration of leases which entails generally im|X)se. 

• [WetiUh ofNatUYM, Boc.k I. .hap. f [Ibul. B<K)k IlL rlmp. ii. ; Vol. IL 

is. ; Vol. I. p. 137, tonth odition.] p. y4, truth edition.] 
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In other parts of Europe tenants are secured against heirs and 
purchasers only for a short period. In France, for example, 
this period was limited to nine years from the commencement 
of the lease, till it was extended to twenty-seven, under the 
administration of M. Turgot In Spain and Italy (according 
to Arthur Young) the sale of an estate vacates the lease.^ 

[2. Farm Burthens!] — Besides paying the rent, the farmers 
were anciently understood to be bound to perform a number 
of services to the landlord, not specified in the lease, but 
regulated by custom, and of consequence arbitrary and vexa- 
tious. They were also bound to many jyublic services ; such 
as making and repairing high roads, and providing horses, 
carriages, and provisions for the King^s troops when they 
passed through the country. This last service was exacted in 
England^ in consequence of what was called the Royal prero- 
gative of purveyance and pre-emption^ — a prerogative which 
was understood "to give the Crown a right of buying up 
provisions and other necessaries, by the intervention of the 
King's purveyors, for the use of his royal household, at an 
appraised vahiation, in preference to all others, and even with- 
out consent of the owner ; and also of forcibly impressing the 
carriages and horses of the subjects to do the King's business 
on the public roads, in the conveyance of timber, baggage, and 
the like, however inconvenient to the proprietor, on paying him 
a settled price."^ The oppressions to which it gave rise in the 
golden days (as they have been termed) of Queen Elizabeth, 
may be judged of from a passage in Lord Bacon's Speech 
touching Purveyors ; a passage which^ though somewhat long, 
deserves to be quoted, as exliibiting a lively and authentic 
picture of the obstacles which then existed to agricultural 
industry. He says, speaking of the abuses of the Purveyors : — 
" These do naturally divide themselves into three sorts : The 
first, they take in kind that they ought not to take ; the second, 
they take in quantity a far greater proportion than cometh to 

* Pdiiical Arithmetic, p. 189. 

' Blavkstone, [CimmcntarieSf &c.] Vol. I. p. 287. 
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your Majesty's use ; the third, they take in an unlawjul manner ^ 
in a manner expressly prohibited by divers laws. 

In WiQ first of these, I am a little to alter their name ; for, in- 
stead of takers they become taxers ; instead of taking provision 
for your Majesty's service, they tax your people ad redimendam 
vexcUionem ; imposing upon them, and extorting from them, 
divers sums of money, sometimes in gross, sometimes in the 
nature of stipends annually paid, ne noceant^ to be freed and 
eased of their oppression. Again, they take trees, which by law 
they cannot do ; timber trees, which are the beauty, countenance, 
and shelter of men's houses ; that men have long spared from 
their own purse and profit ; that men esteem, for their use and 
delight, above ten times their value; that are a loss which 
men cannot repair or recover. These do they take, to the 
defacing and spoiling of your subjects' mansions and dwellings, 
except they may be compounded with to their own appetites. 
And if a gentleman be too hard for them while he is at home, 
they will watch their time when there is but a bailiff or servant 
remaining, and put the axe to the root of the tree, ere ever the 
master can stop it Again, they use a strange and most unjust 
exaction in causing the subject to pay poundage of their own 
debts, due from your Majesty unto them ; so as a poor man 
when he has had his hay or his wood, or his poultry, which 
perchance he was full loth to part with, and had for the pro- 
vision of his own family and not to put to sale, taken from him, 
and that not at a just price, but under the value, and cometh 
to receive his money, he shall have after the rate of twelve- 
pence in the pound abated for poundage of his due payment 
upon so hard conditions. Nay, farther, they are grown to that 
extremity, as is affirmed, though scarce credible, that they will 
take double poundage, once when the debenture is made, and 
again the second time when the money is paid. 

" For the second point, most gracious Sovereign, touching the 
quantity wliich they take, far above that which is answered to 
your Majesty's use ... it is affirmed to me by divers gentle- 
men of good report and experience in these causes, as a matter 
which I may safely avouch bt'fore your IMnjosty . . . tliat there 
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i8 no i)ound ])rofit which redoundeth unto your Majesty in 
this course, but induceth and begetteth three pound damage 
upon your subjects, beside the discontentment And to the end 
they make their spoil more securely, what do they? Whereas 
divers statutes do strictly provide, that whatsoever they take 
shall be registered and attested, to the end, that by making a 
collation of that which is taken from the country, and that 
which is answered above, their deceits might appear ; they, to 
the end to obscure their deceits, utterly omit the observation 
of this, which the law prescribeth. 

" And, therefore, to descend, if it may please your Majesty, 
to the third sort of abuse, which is of the unlawful manner of 
taking, whereof this omission is a branch, it is so manifold, as 
it rather asketh an enumeration of some of the particulars than 
a prosecution of all. For their price : — by law, they ought to 
take as they can agree with the subject ; by abuse, they take 
at an imposed and enforced price ; by law, they ought to make 
but one apprizement by the neighbours in the country; by 
abuse, they make a second apprizement at the Court Qnte; 
and when the subjects' cattle come up many miles, lean and 
out of plight, by reason of tlieir great travel, tlien they prize 
them anew at an abated price. By law, they ought to take 
between sun and sun ; by abuse, they take by twilight and in 
the night-time, — a time well cliosen for malefactors. By law, 
they ouglit not to take in the highways, (a place by her Majesty's 
high prerogative protected, and by stiitute by special words 
excepted ;) by abuse, tliey take in the ways," &c &c.* 

This branch of tlie King's prerogative and revenue was 
resigned by Charles II. at the Restoration. The oppressions 
similar to it which existed on the Continent have been like- 
wise much moderated in later times. In Sweden they were 
abolished entirely by Gustavus Adolphus, They affected (as 
a])])ears from what has been said) both landlords and tenants, 
but must have fallen more peculiarly hard on the latter. 

The jmblic taxes to which the farmers were subjected in 

* [Tlip Speech tciirhing Purreyorn Workjiy Vol. VI., nnd tbe pnwiafre in 
i« fountl in Montagu's edition of Jiaron^s qnoHtion at p. 7, tt 8cq.\ 
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these ancient times, were as oppressive as the services. Such, 
for example, was the taiUe in France. It was a tax upon the 
supposed profits of the. farmer, estimated by the stock on his 
farm, and which (of consequence) prevented effectually what- 
ever stock acciunulated upon the land from being employed in 
its improvement. Tlie ancient tenths and fifteenths in Eng- 
land seem, so far as they affected the land, to have been taxes 
of the same nature with the taille. 

The ancient policy of Europe was farther unfavourable to the 
improvement of land. 1. By the prohibition of the exportation 
of com ; 2. By the restraints laid upon inland commerce ; by 
the absurd laws against enyrossers^ regrators, and forestcdlers ; 
and by the privileges of fairs and markets. For a complete 
illustration of these particulars, I must refer to Mr. Smith * 

In all the successive changes which have taken place in the 
system of rural economics over Europe, the landholder has 
uniformly found his advantage in communicating to the occupier 
of the ground, a greater and greater degree of security in his 
possession ; and the public prosperity has kept pace with this 
good administration of the landholder's private estate.^ Various 
suggestions for still farther improvements in this liberal and 
enlightened policy have been offered by different writers ; but 
the consideration of these is foreign to our present object. One 
thing, however, is certain and indisputable: — that the actual 
cultivators of the soil are eminently entitled to the protection 
and encouragement of the Legislator ; not only on account of 
the essential importance of this occupation to national pros- 
perity, but because, with all the liberty and security which 
law can give, they must necessarily improve under great 
disadvantages. " The farmer," as Mr. Smith observes, " com- 
pared with the proprietor, is as a merchant who trades with 
borrowed money, compared with one wlio trades with his own. 
. , . The station of a fanner besides, is, from the nature of 
things, inferior to that of a proprietor ; and is even ivgarded, 
in modem Europe, as inferior to that of a great m(»ichant or 

• [WeaWi o/NatiotiS, Book IV. rljap. v. ; \o]. II. p. n04, nnj.. t«iitli rdilion.J 
' <)frilvie*B E»May an Property. 
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master manufacturer. . . . After all the eDCOuragement, there- 
fore, which agriculture has received from the policy of later 
times, little stock is likely to go from any other profession to 
the improvement of land in the way oifarmingr* Nor is this 
all. The nature of his profession precludes him from com- 
manding at a reasonable price, like other artistfl|, the rude 
materials on which his industry is to be employed. ^^ He is 
confined in his inquiry and choice to that narrow district of 
country with which he is acquainted, and even to the small 
number of farms that may happen to fall vacant about the 
same time with his own: And in this narrow district a 
monopoly is established against him in the hands of a few 
landholders. In this respect, therefore, his situation is much 
inferior to that of the artist, who can go to a cheap market 
wherever it is found, and can bring his rude materials from a 
great distance to his home; while the cultivator," as an in- 
genious writer observes, " must carry his home to his rude 
materials when he has been so fortunate as to find them." 

Among the actual discouragements to Agriculture still exist- 
ing in Great Britain, none appears to claim the attention of 
the Legislature so strongly as that tax upon industry which 
is imposed by titliea in England.^ The nature and extent of 
this grievance cannot be better stated than in the words of 
Mr. Archdeacon Paley, whose sentiments upon this subject, 
considering his professional rank, do gi*eat honour to his 
liberality. " A claimant," says he, " here enters into the pro- 
duce, who contributed no assistance whatever to the production. 
When years, perhaps, of care and toil, have matured an im- 
provement ; when the husbandman sees new crops ripening to 
his skill and industry, the moment he is ready to put his sickle 
to the grain, he finds himself compelled to divide his harvest 
with a stranger. Tithes are a tax not only upon industry, but 
upon that industry which feeds mankind; and upon that 
8{)ecies of exertion, which it is the aim of all wise laws to 
cherish and promote ; and to uphold and excite which, com- 

* [WeaUh of Nations, Book III. chap, ii.; Vol. II. p. 97, tenth edition.] 

* Sco Artliur Yonnj^'e Farmers' letters, p. 335, et sr/. 
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poses the main benefit that the community receives from the 
whole system of trade, and the success of commerce. And 
together with the more general inconveniency that attends 
the exaction of tithes, there is this additional evil, (in the mode 
at least according to which they are collected at present,) that 
they operate as a bounty upon pasturage. The burden of the 
tax fyJia with its chief, if not with its whole weight, upon 
tillage ; that is to say, upon that precise mode of cultivation 
which it is the business of the State to relieve and remunerate 
in preference to every other."* 

Of the extent to which this grievance is actually felt in many 
instances, some very striking examples are given in the View 
of the Agriculture of MiddUsex, lately published by Mr. 
Middleton. They would appear indeed scarcely credible to 
an inhabitant of this part of the island, were it not for the 
sanction which the Board of Agriculture gave to the general 
accuracy of the author's information, by presenting him with 
the first gold medal which they bestowed on any literary 
performance, as a mark of their approbation. 

" In many parishes of this county," he observes, " the tithes 
are taken in kind ; and, which is nearly the same, in others 
they are annually valued and compounded for. In several 
parishes a reasonable composition is taken; in some it has 
been very little advanced during the last twenty years ; happily 
there are farms which pay a modus, and others that are entirely 
tithe free. 

4 ^ I met with an instance, near Longford, of a farmer having, 
with great pains^ and by an expensive culture, raised large 
crops. He offered a guinea an acre (which was exactly the 
rent he paid) as a composition for the tithe of his wheat ; but 
it was refused, and taken in kind. 

"A late rector of Kensington, after a lawsuit in the Court of 
Exchequer, obtained a decree that pine apples and other fruits 
which are raised at the expense of hot-houses, should yield their 
tithe in kind. I have not heard how many hot-houses were 

• [Mar€d and Ihlitieal Philosophy, IJook VI. chap, xi : Worh, Vol. II. p. 105, 
ed. London, 1819.] 
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pullcil down on that occasion ; but a very exorbitant composi- 
tion was demanded and received from the inhabitants in lien 
of actual payment. 

^' A gentleman was at the expense of making a hop planta- 
tion at Denbys, in Surrey. The vicar refused to 'compound on 
any reasonable tenuR, and insisted on taking the tithes in kind, 
and also on having them picked. A suit in the Court of 
Exchequer was litigated, and the decree going against the 
improver, he grubbed up his hops, sowed grass seeds, and made 
a pasture of the lands. Thus was a produce of upwards of 
thirty pounds reduced to three. 

"A few instances equally oppressive with these have hap- 
pened in every county of England ; and the necessary conse- 
quence 18, that they have put a stop to many expensive but 
promising improvements. Every matter of this kind becomes 
a subject of general conversation among farmers, and of course 
discourages similar attempts. In short, an Act of Parliament, 
to prohibit the improvement of land by any considerable expen- 
diture, would not more effectually do it than the tithe laws. 

" Within the narrow limits of my own knowledge," the same 
writer adds, " several premeditated bills of inclosure have been 
given up, rather than the land should be subjected to yield 
tithes in kind, after the great expense of the Act, the survey, 
the making of new roads, the building of bridges, the fencing 
and erecting of new buildings, and cultivating the land should 
be incurred." 

To the same purpose it is observed, in the Report of the 
Cminty of Kent, (the author of which has the reputation of 
groat practical skill in agriculture,) that " nothing can be de- 
vised that would so much set imjyi'ovements afloat, as a com- 
mutation for tithe." ^ 

[3. Size of Farms.] — In the foregoing general conclusions 
concerning the protection and encouragement due by govern- 
ment to the immediate cultivators of the land, aU the writers on 
poi)nlation are unanimously agreed. There are, however, some 

* Pop Mmtthhj Rei-hw lor Dccpnibor 1799. 
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other questions of a much more complicated nature, (relating to 
the same branch of rural economics,) on which there still subsists 
a wide diversity of opinion among our most respectable politi- 
cians. Such is the question which has given rise to so much dis- 
cussion of late concerning the companitive eflfects on population 
produced by great or by small farms. It is proper for me in a 
general review of this sort, to take some notice of a controversy 
which has been carried on with so much warmth ; and which 
(although from its nature incapable of being ever adjusted on any 
fixed general principles) has given occasion, not only to much 
ingenious argument, but to many important observations. 

One of the first writers who distinguished himself by his 
zeal against the engrossment of fainns in England, was Mr. 
Kent, in his HinU to the Gentkmeii of Landed Property. 
" Those," says he, " who contribute towards the destruction of 
small farms, can have veiy little reflection. If they have, their 
feelings are not to be envied. Wliere this has been the prac- 
tice, we see a number of families reduced to poverty and misery, 
the poor-rates much increased, the small articles of provision 
greatly diminished in quantity and number, and. consequently 
augmented in price." ..." There are thousands of parishes, 
which, since little farms have been swallowed up in greater, du 
not support so many cows as they did by fifty or sixty in a 
parish; and the inhabitants have decreased in proportion." 
..." Every si^eculative Englishman," he remarks in another 
passage, "who travels through the Austrian Netherlands, is 
astonished at the great population of that country, and at the 
sight of the markets, which are plentiful beyond description. 
Upon inquiring into the intenial state and regulations of the 
country, he finds that there are no large farms ; no class of men 
who pass under the character of gentlemen farmers, acquiring 
large fortunes merely by suixjrinteuding the business of farm- 
ing ; but that the whole country is divided into much smaller 
lK)rtions than land is with us, and occn|)icd by a set of labori- 
ous people, who in general work for themselves, and live very 
much on a footing of equality." He concludes his ubservations 
on this subject, with expressing his anxious wishes, that '' the 
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destructive practice of engrossing farms may be carried do 
farther ; the stab already given by it to plenty and population 
having greatly affected the population of this country." 

The same argument has been much insisted on by Dr. Price, 
who expresses great apprehensions that the evil will go on in- 
creasing ; ^^ the custom of engrossing farms easing landlords of 
the trouble attending the necessities of little tenants and the 
repairs of cottages." " A great farmer," he observes farther, by 
having it more in his power to speculate and command the 
markets, and by drawing to himself the profits which would 
have supported several farmers, is capable, with less culture, of 
paying a higher rent" " But it is indeed," says he, " creating 
private benefit on public calamity ; and for the sake of a tem- 
porary advantage, giving up the nation to depopulation and 
distress."^ 

In confirmation of this conclusion, he quotes some observa- 
tions from a Memoir on the State of Population in the Pays de 
Vattd, by M. Muret, Secretary to the Economical Society at 
Vevay This paper was published in 1766, and contains an 
enumeration of the principal causes which, in the judgment of 
the wi-iter, obstruct population in that part of Switsserland. 
Among these, he insists particularly on engrossing farms ; re- 
marking in support of his opinion, that "a large tract of land 
in the hands of one man, does not yield so great a return as 
when in the hands of several, and does not employ so many 
people." In proof of this, he mentions two parishes in the 
Pays de Vaud, one of which (once a little village) having been 
bought by some rich man, was sunk into a single demesne; 
and the other (once a single demesne) having fallen into the 
hands of some peasants, was become a little village.^ 

So prevalent were these ideas in France at the beginning of 



> On Annuities, Vol. II. pp. 274, which before they did with many; re- 

275. sembling a stocking-loom, (for instance,) 

• A large farm has, on this account, which enables the master manufacturer 

been considered by some in the light of an to turn off half his hands, and yet make 

offricidiuraJntachine, entkhYmfrihcciilil' more stockings than before.— Young's 

vators of the soil to do that witli few hands Political Arithmetic, p. 294. 
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the Kevolution, that many of the Cahiers demanded a law to 
limit the size of farms, and to prevent their union. This re- 
quest is to be found even in the Cahier of Paris} 

On the other hand, the advantages of large farms are main- 
tained : — by Arthur Young in his Political Arithmetic^ (pub- 
lished in 1774) ; in his various Tours through England;^ in 
his Travels through France in 1787-88-89 ; and in the Annala 
of Agriculture :^ — by Mr. Howlett in diflferent political publi- 
cations, particularly in an Essay, (published in 1788,) On the 
Insufficiency of the Causes to which the Increase of our Poor 
and of the Poor-Rates have been commonly ascribed : — by the 
authors of the French Encyclopedic, (Tom. vii.) : — by the Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau, in his Ami des Hommes : — by M. Herren- 
schwand, in his Discourses Sur VEconomie Politique, and Sur 
la Division des Terres : — and by many other authors at home 
and abroad.^ 

Mr. Smith, too, has laid it down as a general proposition, 
though without entering at all into the argument, that ^' in 
every country, after small proprietors, rich and great farmers 
are the principal improvers."* In another part of his work too, 
speaking of the great rise in the price both of hogs and poultry 
in Great Britain, he observes that '' it has been frequently im- 
puted to the diminution of cottagers, and other small occupiers 
of land; an event," he adds, "which has, in every part of 
Europe, been the immediate forerunner of improvement and 
better cultivation."® 

Considerable additional light has been lately thrown on this 
subject in the County Reports drawn up for the consideration 



' Tonng'B France, p. 402. 

* See in particulAr his Six Months* 
Thur through the North of England, 
Vol. IV. pp. 192, 251, 253, 264. 

» Vol. VII. p. 510. 

* Of one of the works now referred 
to, (HerrenschMrand's Enaai sur la Divi- 
$um des Terres^) I cannot speak from 
my own pcrHona) knowledge ; but from 
what I know of hiH TreatiMe JSiir 
PEcunumic JMUiqne^ I Hhoukl nut Ix' 



led to expect much from any of his pcr«- 
formances. He appears to me to be nn 
uncommonly vague and diffuse writer, 
although he is chanictcrized by Mr. 
Young as " one of the gr(»ate8t political 
geniuses of the present age.'' — 7'Va?ice, 
p. 408. 

^[Wenlih of Xatiovf, Bo..k III. 
chap. ii. ; Vul. II. p. i»S, tontli edition. | 
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of the Board of Agriculture. The arguments on both sides of 
the question will be found there very fully detailed ; more par- 
ticularly in favour of large farms^ for which, with a very few 
exceptions, aU the authors of the surveys are zealous advocates. 
Some of the reasonings in the ])a|)ers, as well as in other pub- 
lications of a similar nature, might perhaps have been spared, 
if the writers had explained with a little more precision the 
ideas they annexed to the words large and smaU as em- 
ployed in this controversy ; words which are not only indefinite 
in their signification, in consequence of the want of a given 
standard of comparison ; but which must necessarily vary in 
their import, in different parts of the country, according to 
local circumstances. The advocates for small farms (for ex- 
ample) sometimes include under that denomination, farms from 
150 to 200 acres, (which are far above the highest avei'age of 
small farms in Great Britain,) contrasting these with farms of 
1500 or 2000 acres, which are so very far above the highest 
average of large farms, that they should be considered as 
exceptions.^ 

Many of these writers, too, seem to have proceeded on the 
8upiX)sition, that the principles on which the size of farms ought 
to be settled, are of a much more universal ai)plication than 
they will be found to admit of in reality. A few of them, how- 
ever, have been completely aware of this consideration, remark- 
ing that the size of farms must necessarily be regulated by a 
variety of local peculiarities, such as soil, situation, modes of 
husbandry, and the extent of capital possessed by the class of 
farmers; and that, admitting the general maxim, — Hie best 
size of /ami is that which qffbi'ds the greatest ptvportional 
j^rodxice^ for the least propoi*tional expense, the application of 
this maxim will be found to lead to widely different conclusions, 
in different districts.* 

In general, it should seem, that in proportion as Agriculture 
advances, the size of farms should be reduced ; or rather, that 
farms should divide themselves in proportion as the task of 
sui)erintendence became more difficult In the meantime, 

* Robertson's Hrjwrt, pp. 41, 42. ' Ibid. |>. 48. 
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much praise is due to the authors who have oxertoil so much 
industry and ingenuity, in attempting to enlighton landlonls 
and tenants with respect both to their own inton^sts and thiKse 
of the community. It is in this way alone, that any goinl can 
result from such speculations ; for I take for granteil, tli^U, in 
the present state of Political Science, all idea of legislative in- 
terference in adjusting the terms on which farms arc to Ih3 let 
or hired, is entirely out of the question. 

With respect to the supposed tendency of small fanus to 
promote popidation, I shall only remark before leaving tliis 
article, that it must not be judged of merely from the numbers 
which are subsisted on the spot. The idea tiiat ^^ the mode ot* 
culture which employs most hands, is most favourable ■ to the 
population of the State," is justly reprobated by the author of 
VAmi des Homines [the elder Mirabeau] as a vulgar pnju- 
dioe. " The surplus of produce carried to market," he ob- 
serves, ^^ is no less beneficial in this resp^t by feeding towns, 
than if eaten on the fields that produced it The more, there- 
fore, that the industry and riches of the farmer enable him U) 
economize the labour of men, the greater is the surplus which 
remains for the subsistence of others."^ To 8up]>ose, as some 
authors have done, that small farms add to the numbers of a 
people, while, at the same time, it is granted, that they neither 
yield an adequate produce nor rent, amounts very nearly to a 
contradiction in terma 

What can be so adverse to population as the high price of 
the necessaries of life ? And what circumstance can contribute 
more infallibly to augment this price, than to increase unne- 
oessarilyy by the multiplication of servants, labourers, and cattle, 
the expense of bringing the produce of the land to market ? 
(Granting that in this way some small farmers may Ik) c( di- 
verted into labourers, and some labourers thrown out of em- 
ployment, the same cause which gives rise to large farms, (I 
mean the demand for workmen and the iucreasiul consumption 
produced hj flourishiny manufactures^) will furnish employ- 
ment to these labourers elsewhere, while the i>art of the pixxluce 

'Tome V. p. 43, Tomo VI. p. 79, (quotcnl by Yomij; in UIh Fra»rc, p. UW.) 
VOL. VI 11. I 
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which they formerly consumed on tlie spot, will be sold in the 
market at a price lower than the farnler could otherwise have 
afforded, contributing in a manner more advantageous to the 
general interest of the community, to the maintenance of a 
number of individuals equal to that of the labourers displaced. 

It is thus that, in such a state of society as that in which we 
live, great farms not only supply, by an increased produce, the 
means of subsistence to an increasing population, but by econo- 
mizing the expense of agricultural operations, have a tendency 
to keep down the price of provisions to those who are engaged 
in other kinds of industry. 

It must not, however, be admitted as a universal fact, tliat 
the consolidation of farms has the effect of diminishing popula- 
tion on the spot ; for although this is its natural and acknow- 
ledged effect, (the state of cultivation being supposed to remain 
the same,) the result will be directly opposite, if the capital of 
the great farmer, by extending the scale of his improvements, 
should enlarge the field of agricultural industry, in a greater 
proportion than that in which it economizes the mode of its 
employment. Nor is this reasoning merely hypothetical. In 
the agricultural rei>ort8, many instances occur of three or four 
small farms, after being thrown into one, having not only 
raised greater produce and paid a higher rent, but having 
added to the population maintained on the surface, by increas- 
ing the quantity of work, and of consequence, the demand for 
labourers.^ Mr. Hewlett affirms that this hap])ens in nine cases 
out of tcn.^ 

Even, however, where the case is otherwise, it remains to be 
considered, of what description the population is which small 
farms promote ; and whether the real strength of a State is 
increased by multiplying mouths, without providing a propor- 
tional produce to feed them. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
same want of economy which on small farms multiplies imne- 
cessary labourers, multiplies unnecessary horses, and thereby 
occasions a most ruinous wast-e of national produce. " I 
have found from a close inspection,'* says Mr. Young, speaking 

* Robertson^s Qtncral Report. * Inavffidtncy of the CaiiseSf &c. [1788,1 P- ^'>- 
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of the division of a country into small farms, " that the number 
of horses in such a country is treble and quadruple the number 
found on large farma There was a farm in this parish (at 
present my property) of only sixteen acres of land, and yet the 
man kept two horses; no wonder he failed, notwithstanding 
the most intense industry. There is another remaining of 
twenty-eight acres, on which there are three horses kept A 
contiguous one of three hundred and fifty has only ten upon it. 
Those who are advocates for little farms, in order that pigs and 
poultry may be plentiful, forget the swarms of horses that eat 
up what would feed myriads of pigs and chickens. I know," 
he adds, ^little farmers that keep two horses, yet have not 
one cow/'^ 

That the engrossment of farms has been a real grievance to 
many individuals is beyond all dispute; but the case is the 
same with every alteration in the policy of a State which 
obliges numbers to seek out a new employment. The same 
objection lies against every new mechanical contrivance for 
shortening labour, and even against the expediency of a peace 
at the close of a long and expensive war. In uniting small 
Sums into larger ones, without any regard to the future pro- 
vision of former possessors, much inhumanity, it is probable, 
has been displayed by particular proprietors ; but in judging 
of the policy of such innovations in the habits of a country, it 
is absolutely necessary to 'abstract from the individual hard- 
ships that may fall under our notice, and to fix our attention 
on those general principles which influence the national 
prosperity. 

It may be proper to add, before leaving this article, that in a 
considerable number of the Surveys very liberal ideas are sug- 
gested, with respect to certain appendages which ought to be 
connected with large farms, particularly an establishment for 
married servants or cottagers. Some striking instances are 
mentioned of the happy efiects they have produced in different 
districts in lowering the poor-rates, and in promoting the 
industry and good order of the labourers. 

* Annals of .h/riculture, No. 12. p. itH). 
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[4. Enclosures,] — Nearly connected with this question con- 
cerning large and small farms, is another which has also given 
occasion to much controversy in England during the last thirty 
years ; the question concerning the advantages or disadvantages 
of Enclosures, considered in respect of their influence on popu- 
lation. On this subject, as well as on the former, it would lead mo 
into details inconsistent with my general plan, if I were to attempt 
H particular discussion of the argument ; and, indeed, I have in- 
troduced both into these lectures, not so much with the view of 
supporting any opinion concerning them, as in order to give 
some arrangement to your private studies in examining this 
branch of Political Economy, and to point out the principal 
authors from whom you may derive assistance in the prosecution 
of the inquiry. By following this plan, (which, as I hinted in my 
first lecture, I intend to do in various other parts of the course,) 
I am sensible that I must necessarily deprive my speculations 
of the systematic form affected by those writers, who bring 
every particular question (however complicated by existing 
institutions or by local peculiarities) to the test of a few abstract 
principles; but I flatter myself that this inconvenience will 
be in some measure compensated by the variety of matter 
which I shall be able to suggest for your future consideration. 
In truth, it is chiefly by thus marking out the field of inquiry, 
and by exhibiting such an outline of its principal parts, as may 
direct the attention of the student to a methodical survey of 
the whole, that academical lectures seem to me to possess much 
utility, when the subject treated of is so extensive and various as 
that which I comprehend under the title of Political Economy, 
At any rate, it is all that I would be understood to attempt at 
present, in mentioning such topics as those which are now 
under our review. 

Dr. Price, who has distinguished himself so much by his 
zeal against (rreat Farms, has taken up the argument against 
Enclosures with no less warmth. ** How astonishing is it," he 
observes, "that our Parliament should choose to promote 
depopulation, by passing every year, bills almost without 
number for new encloHures !" 
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In order to prevent misapprehensiooH of his meaning, he 
add% that he '^ has here in view enclosures of open Jidda and 
lands already improved. It is acknowledged," he says, '^ by 
even the writers in defence of enclosures, that these diminish 
tillage, increase the monopolies of farms, raise the prices of 
provisions, and produce depopulation. Such enclosures, there- 
fore, however gainful they may be at present to a few indivi- 
duals, are undoubtedly pernicious. On the contrary, enclosures 
oi waste lands and commons would be useful, if divided into 
small allotments, and given up to be occupied at moderate 
rents by the poor. But, if besides lessening the produce of 
fine wool, they bear hard on the poor by depriving them of a 
part of their subsistence, and only go towards increasing farms 
already too large, the advantages attending them may not 
much exceed the disadvantages."* 

The argument on the olhe^^ side of tlie question may be 
found in two pamphlets by Mr. Hewlett, vicar of Great Dun- 
mow, Essex. The one is entitled, " An Eiuiuiry into the 
influence which Enclosures have liad upon the Populatum of 
this Kingdom^ (1786.) The other, ** Enclosures a cause of 
improved Ag-ncvlturCj of plenty and cheap7i/iss of Provisions, 
of Population^ and of Wealth, both private and national^' 
(1787.) 

This writer, who has certainly treated of the subject with 
considerable ability and much candour, confesses after a review 
of the opposite representations and reasonings that have been 
laid before the public, that enclosures, according to particular 
circumstances, are attended with great advantages and great 
disadvantages, with respect to population, so that (although 
probability seems strongly on the favourable side) it does not 
appear merely from a theoretical ^^iew of the controversy, alto- 
gether indisputable, which of the two is prevalent in the vast 
number of enclosures wliich have taken place in this kingdom 
during the last twenty or thirty years. In order, therefore, to 
bring the question to the test of experience, he procured a list 
of the Enclosure Bills from the Journals of the House of Coni- 

* PricM- On Aiiuut'tlrji, Vol. II. p. 2\)'2. 
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mens, (amounting to very near a thousand, between the years 
1750 and 1781,) and applied to the clergy of the enclosed 
parishes for the annual register of baptisma In this inquiiy 
he omitted the counties of Nottingham, York, and Lancaster, 
because Dr. Price himself acknowledges these to be increased 
greatly. The result of the very extensive information he col- 
lected, was decidedly in favour of the enclosed parishes, and 
seems to amount to little short of demonstration of the bene- 
ficial influence of enclosures on the general population of the 
kingdom. 

The prejudice against Enclosures is of a very early date in 
England, and has been sanctioned by the opinions of some very 
eminent writers ; among others, by Lord Bacon, who expresses 
himself thus, in his History of Henry the Seventh* " Enclo- 
sures at that time, (1489,) began to be more frequent, whereby 
arable land, which could not be manured without people and 
families, was turned into pasture, which was easily rid by a 
few herdsmen. . . . This bred a decay of people. ... In 
remedying this inconvenience, the King's wisdom and the Par- 
liament's was admirable. Enclosures they would not forbid, 
. . . and tillage they would not compel ; . . . but they took 
a course to take away depoptdating enclosures and depoptdating 
jxisturage, ... by consequence. The ordinance was, * that 
all houses of husbandry, with twenty acres of ground to them, 
should be kept up for ever, together with a competent propor- 
tion of land to be occupied with them,' and in nowise to be 
severed from them. ... By this means, the houses being 
kept up, did, of necessity, enforce a dweller ; and the propor- 
tion of land for occupation being also kept up, did, of necessity, 
enforce that dweller not to be a beggar or cottager," Ac. " The 
statute here mentioned was renewed in Henry Eighth's time, 
and every person who converted tillage into pasture subjected 
to a forfeiture of half the land, till the oflfence was removed."^ 

Mr. Hume, who, in his History of England^ has interspersed 

* [Tlicre being no general divisions of this book, I must refer to Montagues edi- 
tion of Bacon's Works, Vol. III. p. 234.] 
> Price [On Annuities,] Vol. II. p. 292. 
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his narrative with many of the most important principles of 
Political Economy^ dissents widely from Lord Bacon, in the 
judgment he pronoimces on this part of Hemy Seventh's policy. 
" The law enacted against Enclosures," he observes, " and for 
the keeping up of farm-houses, scarcely deserves the high 
praises bestowed on it by Lord Bacon. If husbandmen under- 
stand agriculture, and have a ready vent for their commodities, 
we need not dread a diminution of the people employed in the 
country. All methods of supporting populousness, except by 
the interest of the proprietor, are violent and ineffectual. Dur- 
ing a century and a half after this period, there was a frequent 
renewal of laws and edicts against depopulation, whence we 
may infer that none of them were ever executed. The natural 
course of improvement at last provided a remedy."* 

Another very curious document of the sentiments of former 
times on this subject, exists in a pamphlet first published in 
1581, entitled " A Compendium^ or Brief Examination ofcer- 
tain ordinary Complaints ofdivet^s of our Countrymen in tJiese 
our Days." The initials of the author's name are W. S. ; from 
which circumstance, strengthened by some vague tradition, and 
probably also by the dramatic form of the work, it was long 
and very generally ascribed to William Shakespeare. But it 
appears from Wood's Fasti, and Farmer's book On the Learning 
of Shakespeare, that the real author was a person of the name 
of Stafford The arguments both ybr and against Enclosures, 
are certainly stated in it with uncommon spirit and force, and 
anticipate the principal ones which have been brought forward 
in the course of the late discussions concerning them. The 
speakers in the dialogue are ^^ a Merchant, a Knight, a Hus- 
bandman, a Capper, and a Doctor of Divinity." 

I liave dwelt longer on this article than I should have 
thought necessary on a question of so very local a nature, 
because it has formed one of the most conspicuous objects of 
internal policy under the present reign. During that of King 
William, not a single act was passed for enclosing wastes or 
dividing commons ; and in the two succeeding reigns, only 

* [History of England, Cl)a[). xxvi., anno 1500.J 
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twenty-five in whole. In the reign of Gtoorge II., (which lasted 
thirty-three years,) they amounted to a hundred and eighly- 
two ; whereas they are said, during the first fourteen sessions 
of the present reign, to have exceeded seven hundred. '^ In 
this manner/' says Mr. Chalmers, " was more useful territory 
added to the Empire, at the expense of individuals, than had 
been gained by all the wars since the Revolution. In acquir- 
ing distant dominions, through conquest, the State is enfeebled 
by the charge of their establishments in peace, and by the still 
more enormous debts incurred in war for their defence. Id 
gaining additional lands by reclaiming the wild, improving the 
barren, and appropriating the common, the limits of our island 
are virtually extended, and a solid foundation is laid, in the 
additional produce of the soil, for the multiplication of the 
people."^ 

Impressed with these ideas, a variety of writers have for many 
years contended for the expediency of a Oeneral Enclosure BiU ; 
and a bill for that purpose actually passed the House of Com- 
mons in the session of Parliament 1799, but was thrown out by 
the Lorda The Lord Chancellor, [Loughborough,] in his speech 
on the 3d of July laat^ (1800,)* when certain resolutions of the 
Commons concerning bills of enclosure were under considera- 
tion, stated that the Bill of 1799 had been rejected, because 
it was hoaely and vaguely dratan, and expressed his doubts of 
the possibility of framing any general law which should not be 
liable to material objections. " If a canon could be devised, 
comprising all such provisions as by experience have been 
found necessary in most bills of enclosure, it would certainly 
have its use, but this he feared would be impracticable ; and, 
(as in the case of the general Highway Act, which had not 
in the least tended to shorten private highway bills,) so a 
general canon of enclosure law might not in the least have the 
effect of shortening future private bills of enclosure." The 
Duke of Bedford expressed himself nearly to the same pur- 

* Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Oreat Britain during the present and 
four preceding Reigns. By George Chalmers, pp. 145, 140. 

* [This marks the year in which this part, at least, of the lecture was written.] 
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pose ; avowing himself friendly to a system of general enclosure, 
but disapproving of the attempt to eflFect it by a general bill. 
Of the beneficial tendency of enclosures with respect to popula- 
tion, no doubt appears to have been suggested in the course of 
the debate. On the contrary, it was universally admitted that 
the population of the kingdom had of late years considerably 
increased ; that the means of supplying that population had 
not increased in proi)ortion; and that every measure which 
fieu^ilitated a general system of enclosure, was in a high degree 
wise and salutary in our present circumstances. The Chan- 
cellor alone doubted " whether any regulations adopted by the 
Legislature, could serve to promote the cultivation of waste 
lands and commons. He rather believed that enclosures in 
general must depend upon the spirit, the activity, and the 
ability of private individuals, who feel it their interest to set 
about enclosing, and apply to Parliament for bills of enclo- 
sure." 

About one point, however, there can be no controversy, that 
if the multiplication of enclosures be a desirable object, it is 
the duty of the Legislature to remove as much as possible those 
obstacles to them which are created by the heavy expenses 
attending enclosure bills at present. The expense occasioned 
by fees to the officers of the two Houses, amounts to £209 per 
parish, however many there may be in an act ; but this is, in 
many instances, trifling, in comparison of what is expended in 
paying solicitors and witnesses in London. Hence the impossi- 
bUity of coming to Parliament for small enclosures ; and the 
discouragements which oppose themselves even to more exten- 
sive projects of improvement.^ 

The expediency of reducing this expense as much as possible, 
is placed in a strong light by an acknowledged yhc^, on which 
has frequently been founded a plausible but very fallacious 
argument against the policy of enclosures in general. The 
great profit which speculations of this sort afibrd to individuals 
(it is well known) is derived from soils which are adapted to 
the purposes of the grazier. " Upon dr}- land well adapted to 

* Young*8 Pamphlet, [On the Qiirstivn of ScarcUtj, IHOO,] p. 73. 
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corn, the advantage is far inferior. The consequence is, that 
immense tracts of this last sort of land remain open and waste; 
while the heavy, rich, deep soils that have been constantly 
yielding wheat under a low rent, are enclosed and converted 
into grazing land at double or treble the rents they formerly 
paid." " Such soils," says Mr. Young, " will bear any expense; 
and these have been thus taken from com, which is the food of 
the poor, and thrown to bullocks to feed the rich." 

It is acknowledged, however, by this writer, that these con- 
siderations afford no argument against the general encourage- 
ment of enclosures by the Legislature. The evil of which he 
complains is irremediable by legislative authority, being the 
natural consequence of the present circumstances of the country; 
and, so far from being diminished, it is increased by the ex- 
isting impediments to enclosures, — impediments which, while 
insufficient to prevent enclosures where they are injurious to 
Agriculture, throw a bar in the way of improvement, in the 
case of those dry and poorer wastes, which might be converted 
into corn-fields for the benefit of the people.^ 

[5. Size of Properties,] — In the observations hitherto made 
on the relation between Population and Agriculture, I have 
had in view chiefly the effects produced on the latter, by the 
condition of those who cultivate farms which do not belong to 
them in property. It appeared to me to be the most natural 
arrangement, to begin with the consideration of this order of 
men, as it is chiefly by them that Agriculture is carried on 
in this part of the world. I now proceed to make a few remarks 
on the same subject, considered in its connexion with the actual 
proprietors of (he land. 

That the division and subdivision of landed property pro- 
mote population in an eminent degree, is admitted as an 
indisputable maxim by political writers of all descriptions. 
" Only revive," says Mr. Suessmilch, " the laws of Licinius^ 
forbidding any Koraan to hold more than seven yiigrera of land ; 
or that of RomvluSy which limited every Roman to tsvo Jugera^ 

' Pamphlet On the Scardtyf p. 74. 
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and you will soon convert a barren desert into a busy and 
crowded hive." Ample illustrations of this proposition may 
be found in Dr. Wallace's Dissertations on ifie Numbers of 
Mankind^ and in the Political Tracts of Dr. Price. 

I shall have occasion to shew, in another part of this course, 
how much this equality in the distribution of landed property 
was favoured by all the ancient systems of legislation. I shall 
confine myself at present to the example of the Komans. 

For about two hundred and fifty years after the foundation 
of Bome, during the monarchy, the whole land was divided 
into equal portions of two jugera^ — that is, a little more than 
an English acre, and a little less than one Scotch ; and each 
citizen had one of these portions assigned to him. Soon after 
the expulsion of the kings the quantity was increased, and 
inequalities of fortune arose; yet for about another two 
hundred and fifty years, the general size of a Boman farm was 
only Bdvenjtigera, or somewhat less than four and a half Eng- 
lish acres. In the progress of luxury and avarice, however, so 
great an alteration took place in the manners of the people, 
that in the year of Rome 375, (under the tribuneship of 
Licinius Stole,) a law was found necessary to limit estates 
to five hundred jugera, or about three hundred and twelve 
English acres. When the Roman Consuls and Dictators had 
only so small a portion of land which they laboured with the 
help of their slaves, and often with their own hands ; it is easy 
to conceive with what frugality and simplicity they must have 
lived; how completely the ornamental arts must have been 
excluded ; and how easy it must have been to support a family. 
In the family of such a Dictator or Consul, Dr. Wallace reckons 
the husband and wife, two or three children, and a slave or two ; 
(which last allowance is probably under the truth, as slaves 
were very numerous.) A Roman family, therefore, which had 
not above seven jugera, or four and one-third English acres, to 
maintain them, might consist of seven persons or more, and 
had less than an acre, often perhaps not more than half an 
acre, for each individual : whereas, (according to Templenian's 
calculation,) the eight millions of inhabitants of England have 
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very near thirty-two millionfl of acres to support them, or four 
acres per head 

In consequence of the influence of these laws, and the system 
of manners which they encouraged, the agriculture of the 
Romans appears to have been carried to a singular degree 
of perfection ; and the effects continued for a long course of 
years after the causes had ceased to operate. Depending 
entirely on agricultiu*e for the means of life, trained to it 
from generation to generation, cultivating every comer and 
inch of their little fields, the old Romans were not only dis- 
tinguished above all other people for simplicity of manners, 
but set an example of economy, accuracy, and minute attention 
in the cultivation of land, which has never been equalled in 
this part of the world. It is observed by the author of one of 
the Beports presented to the Board of Agriculture, that the 
Oarden System of Agriculture, which continued to be general 
for near five hundred years, probably laid the foundation of all 
that excellence to which Roman husbandry was afterwards 
carried ; that the rural industry, practices, and ideas handed 
down from former times, long preserved their existence ; and 
that the more extensive farms which afterwards took place, 
were cultivated with as religious and minute a care as the little 
allotments in earlier ages.^ 

In the pictures which have been transmitted to us of the old 
Roman manners, uniting in so wonderful a degree the simpU- 
city and moderation of rural life, with all that is heroic and 
splendid in human character, there is undoubtedly something 
which is peculiarly interesting to the imagination. ^' Gaudente 
terra," as Pliny* expresses it, " laureate vomere et triumphali 
aratore." Nor is it surprising that they should be so often 
mentioned by way of contrast, to what the poet calls " The 
sober, gainful arts of modem days." The following stanza 
forms part of a beautiful Ode which he has addressed on this 
subject to the country gentlemen of England. 



* Robertson *8 Heport, pp. 71, 72. 

* [Ilistoria NatvraliBj Lib. XVIII. cap. iii.] 
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" Have ye not heard of LacedsBmon's fame ? 
Of Attic chiefs in Freedom's war divine ? 
Of Rome*B dread generals ? The Valerian name ? 
The Fabian sons ? The Scipios ? matchless lino ! 
Tour lot was theirs. The farmer and the swain 
Met his lov'd patron's summons from the plain. 
The legions gathered ; the bright eagles flew ; 
Barbarian monarchs in the triumph moum'd ; 
The conquerors to their household gods return M, 
And fed Calabrian flocks, and steer'd the Sabine plough." * 

When we indulge such ideas, we are extremely apt to forget 
the essential differences between the circumstances of mankind 
in ancient and in modem times. Granting the fact, that when 
a &mily has just land enough for its subsistence, that portion 
will be well cultivated, what deductions can be drawn from it 
applicable to the present policy of Europe ? Of what use in a 
modem kingdom would be a whole province thus divided, ex- 
cept for the mere purpose of breeding men ? A province of 
such farmers would consume nothing but the produce of their 
lands ; they could neither possess the desire nor the ability to 
purchase manufactures ; and they could pay no taxes without 
an oppression that would reduce them to misery. The case 
was widely different in the early times of the Roman Bepublic, 
for ihen the more abundant such population was, the more 
easily could the State levy that tax which consisted in personal 
service.^ Hence an important distinction between the practice 
of agriculture as a direct means of subsistence^ and as a trade 
bearing a relation to the other trades and occupations which 
enter into the general system of Political Economy. The 
former was exemplified in Komc, and in various other ancient 
republics. The latter is exemplified in Modem Europe, where 
it is the object of the farmer, by raising a surplus produce for 
the market^ not only to provide a fund for the payment of taxes, 
but to acquire the means of purchasing from the artisan and 
manufiatcturer, whatever accommodations his habits may lead 
him to consider as contributing to his comfort. This distinc- 

* [Akcnside, Odes, XII. ix.] 

* Young's Political Arithmdic. pp. 17, in. 
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tion is much insisted on by Sir James Steuart in the Fourteenth 
Chapter of his First Book, [of The Principles of Political 
(Economy.'] 

It is justly observed by the same writer, that ^' those passages 
of Roman authors which mention the frugality of that people, 
and the small extent of their possessions, cannot be rightly un- 
derstood without the knowledge of many circumstances relative 
to the manners of those timea For it* you understand such a 
distribution of lands to have extended over all the Roman ter- 
ritory, the number of the citizens would have exceeded what 
they appear to have been by the census, and even surpass all 
belief. But farther, I may be allowed to ask, Whether or not 
it be supposed that these frugal Romans laboured this small 
portion of lands with their own hands, and consumed the 
produce of it ? If I am answered in the affirmative, (which is 
necessary to prove the advantages of agriculture's being exer- 
cised by all the classes of a people,) then I ask. From whence 
were the inhabitants of Rome and other cities supposed to 
come, who fed the armies when in the field ? If these were 
fed by foreign grain imported, or plundered from their neigh- 
bours, where was the advantage of this subdivision of lands, 
and of this extensive agriculture which could not feed the in- 
habitants of the State ? If it be said, that notwithstanding 
this frugal distribution of property among the citizens, there 
was still found surplus enough to supply both Rome and the 
armies, will it not then follow, that there was no necessity for 
employing all the people in agriculture, since the labour of a 
part might have sufficed ?"* 

I shall have occasion afterwards to take notice of some of 
the difficulties started in the foregoing passage, when I come 
to consider (in another part of the course) the immense impor- 
tcUions of corn which, from the earliest times, were understood 
to bo necessary for the subsistence of Rome. At present I 
shall only remark, (as I already hinted,) that whatever may be 
supposed to be the merits or defects of the agricultural policy 
of the Romans, considered in relation to the national objects 

* \ Political (Economy ^ Book L chap. xiv. ; Works, Vol. 1. p. 116.] 
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which (hey had in view, this policy is manifestly inapplicable 
to the present state of society in Europe. Mr. Hume, after 
acknowledging its tendency to promote that population which 
the exigencies of their state required, and even admitting that 
this population was partly to be ascribed to the want of com- 
merce, (the small number of artisans who depended on the 
labour of the farmers leaving a greater share for the main- 
tenance of the soldiers^ proposes the following question: 
" Whether sovereigns might not now return with advantage to 
the maxims of ancient policy ?" His answer is, " That it ap- 
pears to be almost impossible ; and thoJty because ancient policy 
was violefUj and contrary to the more natural and usual course 
of thinga'"* It were to be wished, that Mr. Hume had ex- 
plained a little more fully the idea suggested in the last clause 
of this sentence, but I presume his meaning was, that ancient 
policy aimed too much at modifying, by the force of positive 
institutions, the order of society, according to some precon- 
ceived notion of expediency, without tmsting sufficiently to 
those principles of the human constitution, which, wherever 
they are allowed free scope, not only conduct mankind to hap- 
piness, but lay the foundation of a progressive improvement in 
their condition and in their character. The advantages which 
modem policy possesses over the ancient, (as I have elsewhere 
observed), arises principally from its conformity, in some of the 
most important articles of Political Economy, to an order of 
things recommended by nature ; and it would not be difficult 
to show, that where it remains imperfect, its errors may be 
traced to the restraints it imposes on the natural course of 
human afi&irs. 

The policy of the Romans,. in the instance now under our 
consideration, '* was," to use Mr. Hume's language, " violent 
and contrary to the natuixd course of things" inasmuch as it 
attempted, by the force of Agrarian Laws, to prevent that in- 
equality in the distribution of landed property, which is plainly 
a part of the order of nature, and which (as I shall afterwards 
endeavour to shew) is intimately connected with the progies- 

* [Ks'tays, Vul. T., OJ Commerce.] 
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sivo improvement of the human species. Among thenij it was 
the great object of State to keep up and to multiply the breed 
of soldiers ; a narrow and oppressive scheme of Government, 
undoubtedly, when compared with that enlightened and gener- 
ous system, which estimates national felicity, not merely by the 
register of births, but by the degree in which it distributes 
among all orders of the people, (together with the comforts 
connected with their animal existence,) all the gratifications of 
which man is susceptible as an intelligent and a moral being. 

Conformable to this agricultural and military policy of the 
Romans, were the ideas imbibed by their youth from early in- 
fancy, and inculcated in the writings of all their most esteemed 
authors. From the most aucieut period of their history de- 
scended that maxim which always continued to have a won- 
derful influence on their manners, that no employment was 
honourable but the plough and the sword ; and hence, as both 
Pliny and Columella inform us, an enrolment into any of the 
Four City Tribes (" sub umbra Civitatia intra mcenia dcsides 
ctinctari") was imderstood not to accord well with the spirit 
which became a Roman.* 

In later times, an affectation of more effeminate habits seems 
to have gained ground even among their military characters, 
from the natural effects of a city life, and to have been re- 
garded with some degree of jealousy and indignation by those 
who adhered to the occupation and sentiments of their an- 
cestors. We are told by Valerius Maximus, that when Scipio 
Nasica (then a young man) was standing candidate for the 
office of Curule iEdile, this affectation defeated his hopes oi* 
attaining that dignity. ^^ As he was passing," it is said, 
" where the tribes both of the city and country were assem- 
bled, (practising, it should seem, the same attentions which 
are usual among modem candidates for popular favour,) while 
he was squeezing the hand of a labouring man whom he knew, 
he could not forbear jesting with him on its hardness and cal- 
lousness — " Joci gratia ; interrogavit eum — Num manibus soli- 
tus essct ambulare ?" " This jest," the writer adds, " cost him 

* \TIi9t. Nat., Lib. XVIII. cap. ul—De lie Rustica, Pwf.] 
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dear ; for it was repeated immediately from one to another, and 
all the tribes offended with the corUumeliosa urbanitas which 
it discovered, unanimously rejected a candidate whom the 
effeminacy of Bome had rendered so supercilious and petu- 
lant."* 

While these ideas concerning the dignity exclusively attached 
to the professions of agriculture and of war maintained their 
influence, the mercantile and lucrative arts were entirely aban- 
doned to aliens, slaves, and freedmcn ; and for a succession of 
ages not a citizen was found to practise them. In the time of 
Cicero other notions had begun to prevail, and these arts had 
risen considerably in the public estimation ; and yet, what a 
contrast does the following passage present to the ideas now 
fostered by those establishments which have accomplished in 
the most effectual manner, and, in a far greater degree, than 
any of the ancient constitutions, all the most essential purposes 
of the political union I 

^ Concerning the arts, and the means of acquiring wealth, 
which are to be accounted liberal, and which, mean, the follow- 
ing are the sentiments usually entertained. In the first place, 
those professions are discreditable which are odious to man- 
kind, such as the business of tax-gatherers and usurers. The 
arts of all hirelings, too, are illiberal and mean, who are paid 
for their labour and not for their skill. The wages they receive 
are the badges of servitude. They also are to be considered 
as dishonourably employed, who buy from merchants what 
they immediately retail. For they gain nothing unless they 
lie extravagantly, and, consequently, owe their profit to the 
basest of all the vices. All mechanics are occupied in mean 
employments ; nor is it possible that anything liberal can be 
connected with a workshop. Least of all ought the arts to be 
esteemed which minister to pleasure, such as the arts of fish- 
mongersy butchers, cooks, and confectioners. To these may be 
added, if you please, perfumers, dancers, and the whole tribe of 
such as administer to gaming. 

• Valrnins MaximoB, [De Dictis^ &c.] thwayt's Dictionary, &c. : Article Manvt- 
Lib. Vn., cap. ▼. (Quoted in Postle- fncturf^.^ 

VOL. VIII. K 
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" But those arts which require a superior degree of skill, and 
from which arise a higher degree of utility, as medicine, archi- 
tecture, instruction in liberal arts, are emplojmients honourable 
to those with whose rank they correspond. As to commerce, 
it is mean, if it be inconsiderable; but if it be great and 
abundant, if it bring largely from every country, and without 
deceit supply an extensive market, it is an occupation not 
much to be censured, (non admodum vituperanda ;) nay, if the 
persons who follow it could be satiated, or rather be content 
with their profits, not making long voyages, but returning 
speedily to their farms and landed estates, they would deserve 
to be rather commended. But after all, among the various 
pursuits from which gain is derived, there is none which sur- 
passes agriculture ; none more profitable ; none more delight- 
ful ; none more worthy of a man who loves independence."^ 

I have quoted this passage as an additional illustration of 
the absurdity of drawing parallels between the condition of the 
ancient Romans and our own; and of imagining that the agricul- 
tural policy of the former is applicable to that state of society in 
which we live, I shall only add farther on the subject at present, 
that the commerce with which the Romans were acquainted, was 
essentially different, both in its nature and effects, from that 
which has changed the face of human affairs in Modem Europe. 
It was a saying of Manius Curius Dentatus, (and repeated 
by Cicero in the person of Cato,) that he thought it more 
glorious to conquer those who possessed gold, than to possess it 
himself.* The natural effect, however, of this spirit of conquest, 
(notwithstanding the disinterested views with which it was 
long connected in the case of many illustrious individuals,) was 
to bring immense sums of money into the city. Satisfactory 
proofs of this are produced by Dr. Wallace, (even in the early 
ages of the Republic,) from the high prices which were paid for 
things merely ornamental, at a time when all the ancient sim- 

^ Omnium rerum, ex quibns aliquid * Non enim aurnm habere, pr»clanmi 

acquiritur, nihil est agricnltnra melius, sibi videri, dixit ; sed iis, qui habuerunt 

nihil uberius, nihil dulcius, nihil homine aurum, imperare.i~[ De 8en^:tute, cap. 

libero dignius. — [De Officiitf Lib. L xvi.J Rollin, Arts and Sciencet, I. 

cap. xlii.J p. 17. 
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plicity of manners remained, and the necessaries of life were to 
be purchased for a trifle. Towards the end of the Common- 
wealth, and afterwards under Augustus^ riches and luxury in- 
creased to an extent unknown in the annals of the world. 
Julius CsBsar's debts, before he had been in any office, were, ac- 
cording to some, £2,018,229 ; according to others, £807,291. 
Crassus was his surety for £160,812. Mark Antliony owed on 
the Ides of March, £322,916 sterling, and paid it before the 
Calends of April. The expenses of these Bomans were on a 
scale proportioned to their estates and debts, and far exceeded 
the most extravagant ideas of modern times. Much curious 
information concerning them may be found in Dr. Arbuthnot's 
Treatise on CoinSy and in Wallace's Dissertation on the 
Numbers of Mankind, As this wealth was not acquired by 
commerce, it had no tendency to encourage a commercial spirit, 
excepting in so far as ministered to luxury. On the contrary, 
we find that commerce was dreaded on account of the obvious 
efiect which it had to drain their riches ; for as they had no 
commodity of their own to give in exchange for the luxuries 
which they imported at so immense a price from distant 
provinces, they must have paid for everything in silver and 
gold. " Hence it was, that the emperors forbid the people to 
send gold to the bcurbarians ; which law appears (by the way) 
to have been in force before, from Cicero's Oration for L, 
Flaccus: ^ Exportari Aurum non oportere, cum sa3pe an tea 
SenatuB, tum, me Consule, gravissime judicavit.'"^ 

The fatal consequences of this influx of wealth, and of the 
excessive luxury which attended it, (particularly after the con- 
quest of Asia,) are sufficiently known. Juvenal has painted 
them strongly in a single line. 

" Sa'vior anuiM 
Laxuria incubait ; victunique ulciscitur orbem."* 

The same remarks which have been now made with respect 
to Borne, are applicable,- with some slight limitations, to most 
of the ancient republics. In States formed upon such a model, 
and in ages when commerce and manufactures were yet in their 

» tt 28.J— Taylor's EUmenh, &c., p. 499. * [Sut. vi. 291] 
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iDfancy, a sudden influx of riches from abroad was justly 
dreaded as an evil alarming to the morals, to the industry^ and 
to the freedom of a people. How different in its tendency is 
that wealth which, in a commercial country, is the gradual re- 
sult of national industry ! If we survey the countries around 
us, we uniformly find, that the most wealthy states are those 
where the people are the most laborious, and where they enjoy 
the greatest degree of liberty. Nay, it was the general diffu- 
sion of wealth among the lower orders of men which first gave 
birth to the spirit of independence in Modem Europe, and 
which has produced, under some of its governments, and more 
especially under our own, a more equal diffusion of freedom 
and of happiness, than took place under the most celebrated 
constitutions of antiquity. 

I may perhaps appear to have insisted longer than was 
necessary, on institutions and manners so strikingly contrasted 
with those which exist at present But it seemed to me to be 
of consequence to take the earliest opportunity which my sub- 
ject afforded, of obviating some of the prepossessions which the 
study of the classics is apt to inspire in favour of agrarian 
regulations, to the prejudice of that more comprehensive and 
enlightened ix)licy, which, giving full scope in all directions to 
human industry, allows agriculture and commerce to act and 
re-act on each other, in multiplying the comforts of human 
life, in developing all the capacities that belong to our nature, 
and in diffusing as widely as the imperfection of human insti- 
tutions will permit, the blessings of knowledge and civilisation 
among all classes of the community. 

Independently of the violent operation of Agrarian Laws, 
some authors have expressed their doubts, whether in some of 
the countries of Modem Europe, the subdivision of landed pro- 
perty has not been, in certain combinations of circumstances, 
carried to a pernicious excess, by the operation of natural 
causes. The following passage from Mr. Young's Agricultural' 
Survey of France* (in the years 1787-89), will shew, that this 
doubt rests on something more than mere hypothesis. It is 

• [That is, his Trav€U in France during the reart 1787, 1788, and 1789.] 
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premier for me to premise, that, according to his computation, 
the nnmher of little farms in that kingdom belonging in pro- 
perty to the actual cultivators, was at that time so great as to 
oocapy one-third of the whole territory. 

" Before I travelled," says he, " I conceived that small farms 
in property were susceptible of good cultivation ; and that the 
occupier of such having no rent to pay might be sufficiently at 
his ease to work improvements, and carry on a vigorous hus- 
bandly ; but what I have seen in France lias greatly lessened 
my good opinion of them. In Flanders I saw excellent hus- 
bandry on properties of thirty to one hundred acres ; but we 
seldom find here such small patches of property as are common 
in other provinces. In Alsace, and on the Garonne, that is, 
on soils of such exuberant fertility as to demand no exertions, 
some small properties also are well cultivated. In Beam I 
passed through a region of little farmers, whose ap|)earance, 
neatness, and ease, charmed me ; it was what property alone 
could on a small scale effect: but these were by no means 
contemptibly small; they were, as I judged by the distance 
from house to house, from forty to eighty acres. Except these, 
and a very few other instances, I saw nothing on small pro- 
perties except a most unremitting industry." ..." The circum- 
stance which in France produces so inmiense a number of small 
farms in property, is the division which takes place after the 
death of the proprietor, commonly amongst all the children, 
but in some districts among the sons only. Forty or fifty 
acres in property are not incapable of good husbandry ; but 
when divided, twenty acres must be ill cultivated ; again di- 
vided, they become farms of ten acres, of five, of two, and even 
one ; and I have even seen some of half, and even of a quarter 
of a rood, with a family as much attached to it as if it were 
an hundred acres. The population flowing from this division 
is, in some cases, great, but it is the multiplication of wretched- 
ness. Couples marry and procreate, on the idea, not the reality, 
of a maintenance; they increase beyond the deniand of towns 
and manufactures ; and the consequence is distress, and 
numbers dying of diseases, arising from insufficient nourish- 
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ment. Hence, therefore, small properties much divided, prove 
the greatest source of misery that can be conceived ; and this 
has operated to such an extent in France, that" (in the 
opinion of Mr. Young) *'a law undoubtedly ought to have 
been past, to render all division below a certain number of 
acres illegal."* 

'^ If the industry of towns and manufactures were active 
enough to demand the surplus of all this population as fast as 
it arose, the advantages of the system would be clear. ... It is 
idle to state in its favour the example of America, where an im- 
mensity of fertile land lies open to every one who will accept of 
it ; and where population is valuable to an unexampled degree, 
as we see in the price of their labour. But what comparison 
between such a country and France, where the competition for 
employment is so great, (arising from too great a populousness,) 
that the price of labour is seventy-six per cent, below that of 
England, though the prices of provisions are as high in the 
former country as in the latter,"t 

These remarks of Mr. Young are chiefly levelled at some 
modem theories of Political Economy, according to which a 
country is flourishing in proportion to the equal distribution 
of the people over the territory; and "the greatest possible 
division of landed property is the best." That these maxims 
ought to be received with great restrictions appears obvious 
from this, that " on the supposition such a system were allowed 
time to operate, a nation would necessarily arrive at the limit 
beyond which the earth, cultivate it as you please, will feed 
no more mouths ; yet those simple manners which instigate to 
marriage still continue. What, then, is the consequence, but the 
most dreadful misery imaginable I You soon would exceed the 
populousness of China, where the putrid carcases of domestic 
animals, and every species of vermin, are sought with avidity 
to sustain the lives of wretches who were bom only to be 
starved." J 

* [Traveli in France durinrj the Years 1787, 1788, and 1789, being an Agri- 
cultural Survey of tJ^e Kingdom^ p. 407, seq.] 

t [Ibid. p. 410.J X [Ibid. p. 409.] 
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Some of the foregoing remarks from Yoang have been sug- 
gested to him by the following passage in Sir James Steuarib 
Political (Economy. 

^ I would recommend in countries where this minute sub- 
division of lands has taken place, that for the future none 
under a certain extent or value should be suffered to be divided 
among the children, but ordered to be sold, and the price 
divided among them, and that the same regulation should be 
observed upon the death of such proprietors where lands are 
not sufficient to produce three times the physical-necessary of 
the labourers. This would engage a people to exercise agri- 
culture as a trade, and to give over that trifling husbandry 
which produces no surplus, and which involves so many poor 
people in the oppression of land-taxes. . . . The principle," be 
adds, '' is so evident, that I never found any one who did not 
immediately agree to the justness of my obser\'ation ; although 
in imposing land-taxes I have nowhere found it attended 
ta"* 

I have quoted these passages, because I am always much 
more anxious to suggest a variety of ideas for your examina- 
tion, than to establish any particular system. I confess, for 
my own part, I have no doubt that, in so far as Agriculture and 
Population aione are concerned, their interests would be most 
effectually promoted by a perfectly free commerce of land. The 
evil complained of in France, plainly arose from the artificial 
value set on landed property, in consequence of prevailing in- 
stitutions and habits. In a commercial country where there 
were no perpetuities, and no regard paid to primogeniture, the 
attachment to land would be nearly proportioned to its intrinsic 
value, and the natural course of things would bring small 
estates into the market, upon the death of every proprietor who 
left a numerous family. Nay more, this free commerce of land 
would put an end to that monopoly-price which it everywhere 
bears, and which, by diverting small capitals from such pur- 
chases, contributes perhaps more than any other cause to 
depress agriculture below the level of the commercial arts. In 

* [Book V. f'liap. xii. ; JVorh, Vol. IV. p. 315.] 
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such a state of things, a law similar to that proposed by Sir 
James Steuart, would probably be found unnecessary; although 
I am far from assertmg that in a country circumstanced as 
France then was, it might not have contributed to keep 
population more on a level with the means of subsistence. 

The opinion, however, that we form on this pointy is of little 
consequence, as the evils resulting from too minute a division 
of land must necessarily be confined to very unusual combina- 
tions of circumstancea Those which arise from the opposite 
extreme of an accumulation of this species of property in the 
hands of a small number of individuals, is a political disorder 
much more deeply rooted in our prevailing ideas and institu- 
tions, and affecting far more extensively and powerfully the 
general interests of society. 

On this particular branch of our subject^ which is perhaps 
the most important of all, I do not mean to enlarge at present, 
partly because it will again fall under consideration in the 
farther prosecution of my general plan ; but chiefly because 
the effects of Entails and of the Law of Frimogeniture, in 
checking the progress of agriculture, have been illustrated very 
fully by Mr. Smith. The remarks which this autlior has made 
on the circumstances from which these institutions naturally 
arose during the disorders and violence of the feudal times, are 
more especially deserving of attention, as they throw much 
light on the origin of that state of society, and system of man- 
ners, with which we are connected 

[ii. — Second, of Population (and Agriculture) considered in 
connexion with Manufactures,'] 

Having treated, at some length, [from p. 113,] of the relatiatt 
between Population and Agriculture, in so far as it depends on 
the condition of the actual cultivators of the soil, and on the 
distribution of landed property, I proceed now to make some 
observations on the same subject, considered in connexion with 
the influence of manufactures. 

" The proper and only right encouragement for agriculture," 
says Sir James Steuart, '^ is a moderate and gradual increase of 
demand for the productions of the earth ; this works a natural 
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and beii«6cial increaeo of inhabitants, and this demand miiNt 
come from citiea"* The author would, I think, have expressed 
hiB idea more uncxceptionably, if he had contcoted himself 
with saying, that " the demand muet come from mnnufactures ;" 
as the language he employs prejudges a much controverted 
question conceruing the most beneficial form in which manu- 
factures may be established, whether when collected Into cities, 
or when scattered over a territory. In other respects, the ob- 
servation is unquedtionably jiiBt, and may be regarded as a 
fundamental principle in this inquiry. In truth, if we except 
the essential duty of protecting and maintaining the rights of 
the hufibaudman, the excitement of a spirit of manufacturing 
industry is the moat effectual measure by which a statesman 
has it in his power, in the actual circumstancee at least, of tkia 
part o/the teorldf to influence the agriculture of his country. 
The seeming exceptions which may occur to this remark, (such 
as that of Switzerland, where, according to Mr. Hume, " we 
find at once the most skilful husbandmen and the mott bung- 
liBg tradefimen in Europe,")f do not in the least invalidate the 
general observation, as the effect, in all such instances, may be 
easily traced to some very peculiar and anomalous combina- 
tions of cJrcu rattan cee. And, at any rate, " Is it just reason- 
ing," saya Mr. Hume, " because agriculture ma}', in some cases, 
flourish without trade or manufactures, to conclude, that, in 
any great extent of country, or for any great tract of time, it 
would subsifit alone ?" " The most natural way, surely, of en- 
couraging agiicutture, 'm,_first, to excite other kinds of industrj-, 
and thereby afford the labourer a ready market tor bis commo- 
dities, and a return of such goods as may contribute to his 
pleasure and enjoyment. This method," he adds, " is htfaUi- 
bk and «nt'i'crsa7,"I 

A few very slight remarks in illustration of this proposition 
will be sufficient for my present purjMWe. 

Let us suppose then, a nation which practises no art bat 

• [Polilieol (Ecoiiomn, Bwik 1 thiip. f lEiiaiiM, Vol, I. EaaBy, 0/tht P<h 

I. ; Wbrit, Vol I. p. 70.| pvbmtTirn of Anriml Nattont.] 

t [im.] 
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husbandry, and which subsists entirely on the rude produce of 
the soil. In such a situation, it is evident there would be no 
motive for the cultivator to increase his skill or industry be- 
yond what is necessary for the bare support of himself and his 
family ; for men will not labour merely from the patriotic view 
of increasing their numbers. The only thing that can quicken 
human industry, is the wants of men, real or imaginary ; and 
these wants can be created only by the introduction of manu* 
factures. 

On a superficial view of the subject, it may perhaps appear 
that manufactures are rather the effects than the causes of that 
multiplicity of wants to which they are subservient ; and that 
this has actually been the history of many of them, cannot be 
disputed. In general, however, it will be found, that refine- 
ments in the arts are more owing to the temptations held out 
by the industry and invention of the artists, than to the in- 
creased demand for the novelties they furnish, arising from the 
natural progress of luxury among their employers. 

This has been well illustrated by the feelings which most 
persons must have experienced, in some degree^ on visiting any 
of those shops which minister to the extravagance of a great 
city. Everything we see appears either necessary, or at least 
highly convenient ; and we begin to wonder how we could have 
been so long without that which we never thought of before, 
and of which it is possible, after we are possessed of it, that we 
may never think again.^ 

A trifling anecdote mentioned by Dr. Franklin in one of his 
Letters^ places the whole of this natural process in a stronger 
light than I can possibly do by any general observations. It 
exhibits at once the effects of imitation and fancy in creating a 
taste for superfluities, and the effect of this taste in stimulating 
human industry. 

" The skipper of a shallop, employed between Cape May and 
Philadelphia, had done us some small service, for which he 
refused to be paid. My wife understanding that he had a 

* Sir Jametj Steuart, Vol. L p. 178.— [Po/iVicoi (Economy ^ Book II. chap. iii. ; 
Worh; Vol. I. p. 240.] 
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danghter, sent her a present of a new-fashioned cap. Three 
years after, this skipper being at my house with an old farmer 
of Cape May, his passenger, he mentioned the cap, and how 
much his daughter had been pleased with it. ^ But,' said he, 
* it proved a dear cap to our congregation.' * How so ?' * When 
my daughter appeared with it at meeting, it was so much ad- 
mired, that all the girls resolved to get such caps from Phila- 
delphia ; and my wife and I computed that the whole could 
not have cost less than a hundred pounds.' ^ True,' said the 
farmer, * but you do not tell all the story. I think the cap was 
nevertheless an advantage to us ; for it was the first thing that 
put our girls upon knitting worsted mittens for sale at Phila- 
delphia, that they might have wherewithal to buy caps and 
ribbons there ; and you know that that industry has continued, 
and is likely to continue and increase to a much greater value, 
and answer better purposes,'" 

In this simple narrative, we have a lively picture, in the first 
place, of the origin of artificial wants ; and, secondly, of their 
influence in encouraging tliat labour which multiplies the 
necessaries and accommodations of life. The same process is 
exhibited every day before our eyes in a thousand instances ; 
bat in the new worlds the political mechanism is less compli- 
cated, and its princijjle more obvious, while at the same time 
the rapidity with which the progress of improvement advances, 
magnifies the scale of observation. Nor must it be forgotten, 
that it is in consequence of the very peculiar circumstances in 
which mankind have there begun their career, that philosophers 
have been found whose attention was alive to such familiar in- 
cidents, and who were qualified to perceive the beautiful lights 
which they throw on the infancy of polished society. 

While manufactures stimulate, in this manner, the industry 
of the husbandman, by multiplying his wants, they create, at 
the same time, a market for the rude produce of the earth, and 
communicating to him a portion of the commercial spirit, ani- 
mate and enlighten his labours by the same motives to which 
the other lucrative arts owe tlicir pro^^ress. 

Hence it appears, that, in a civilized country, the importance 
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of a great proportion of the people is to be estimated, not from 
the intrinsic value of what they produce, but from its subser- 
viency to increase the industry of others. A hat, or a riband, 
or even a watch, may not in itself be very useful to a peasant, 
but if they lead him to increase his skill and his industry in 
order to be able to purchase them, and furnish employment to 
the artists who are to consume his surplus produce, an im- 
portant advantage is gained. In this view manufacturers are 
useful members of the community, no less than husbandmen ; 
and it may with truth be affirmed, that the artist who, in the 
centre of a populous town, is employed in polishing a button or 
a watch-chain, contributes to advance the agriculture of the 
state, as reoMy, though not so immediately, as if with his own 
hands he threw the seed into the ground. 

According to this view of the subject, it would appear that 
the great use of manufacturers in a State, is to set the bus- 
liandmen at work : and hence arises a most important distinc- 
tion of labourers, into those who are immediately productive, 
and those who are instrumentally productive; — a distinction 
to which I shall have occasion to recur afterwards. 

1. To prevent misapprehensions of what has been now stated, 
it is necessary to recollect, in the first place, that in these 
observations 1 confine my attention entirely to the policy of 
nations which exclude the institution of Slavery. If we appeal 
to the history of the ancient commonwealths, striking excep- 
tions will immediately present themselves to our conclusions. 
But, as 1 have already repeatedly hinted, their systems of poli- 
tical economy were founded on principles, and had a reference 
to circumstances so essentially different from ours, that the 
consideration of the one can be of little use in illustrating the 
other, excepting in the way of contrast. 

" In ancient times," says Sir James Steuart, " men were forced 
to labour the ground because they were slaves to others. In 
modern times, the operation is morecoiAplex ; and as a modern 
statesman cannot make slaves of his subjects, he must engage 
them to become slaves to their own passions and desires. This 
is the only method to make them labour the ground ; and pro- 
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vided this be accomplished, by whatever means it is brought 
ftbouty mankind will increase."* 

2. It must be remembered, also, that in the greater part of 
my reasonings, I have in view the actual state of society in this 
part of Europe ; that state of society I mean which resulted 
from the dissolution of the feudal system, and which (though 
on the whole more favourable to human improvement than any 
that ever existed before in the history of mankind) has been 
influenced by some powerful causes operating in a manner by 
no means agreeable to the general analogy of human afiairs. 
Mr. Smith has shewn that, '^ according to the natural course of 
things^ the greater part of the capital of every growing society 
IB first directed to agriculture, afterwards to manufactures, and 
Uui of aUy to foreign commerce. This order of things is so 
very natural, that in every society that had any territory, it has 
always perhaps been in some degree observed. Some of their 
lands must have been cultivated before any considerable towns 
could be established, and some sort of coarse industry of the 
manufacturing kind must have been carried on in these towns, 
before they could well think of employing themselves in foreign 
commerce. 

^' But though this natural order of things must have taken 
place in some degree in every such society, it has, in all the 
modem States of Europe, been in many respects entirely in- 
verted. The foreign commerce of some of their cities has in- 
troduced all their finer manufactures, or such as were fit for 
distant sale ; and manufacture and foreign commerce together, 
have given birth to the principal improvements of agriculture."t 
In what way things were forced into this unnatural and re- 
trograde order by the manners and customs introduced by the 
feudal governments, Mr. Smith has explained with great in- 
genuity in the Third Book of his Wealth of Nations. 

The case is very diflferent in the States of America, the wealth 
of which is founded entirely on agriculture, and where (as one 
of their own writers [Franklin ?] expresses it) " the industry of 

• [JMitieal (Economy, BooV Lchap. f [Wealth of XntioM, B«K)k III. 

zii. ; Works, Vol. I. p. 204.] chap, iv.] 
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man, in its first movements, attaches itself to the bosom of our 
common parent, as the infant hangs upon the breast of its 
mother.''^ In that quarter of the globe, besides, there are other 
circumstances which discriminate the condition of the inhabi- 
tants so essentially from that of European nations, that in 
speculations no parallel ought to be attempted between them. 
It is sufficient to mention the extreme cheapness of unculti- 
vated land, and the extraordinary profits which may be made 
by the employment, either of a great or of a small capital in 
its improvement 

I thought it of particular consequence to stat^ this last cir- 
cumstance, because it has been frequently overlooked by very 
respectable political writers. Impressed strongly (it is proba- 
ble) with the beauty and excellence of that order which (accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith) would everywhere have regulated the course 
of improvement, if it had not been disturbed by human insti- 
tutions, they have indulged themselves in general unqualified 
maxims, the truth of which is obvious and striking wherever 
this order has been realized, but which are unfortunately not 
applicable, without many limitations, to that state of things in 
which we are more peculiarly interested. " Agriculture," says 
the anonymous author of a late Essay on Tdxation of Income, 
" as the first and most important object with all nations of ter- 
ritory, should be carried to the greatest possible perfection, 
before any considerable encouragement is given to manfactures. 
It ought, indeed, to be considered as the life and soul of all 
manufactures, which wiU everywhere prosper and fiourish, 
nearly in proportion as the agriculture of the country is more 
or less in a state of perfection/'^ 

" Is there any profession or business," says Mr. A. Young, 
^^ which ought to be advanced to the height it is capable of, 
before others are encouraged which draw off the working hands 
from the former ?"...." The answer," he adds, " is clear, 
precise, and determinate. Agriculture, that greatest of all 
manufactures, ought to flourish to the full cultivation of the 

* Memorial addretsed to the Sove- • Three EssaySf &c. (Jjondon, 1799,) 

reifftte of Europe^ &c. Almon, 1780. p. 116. [By Benjamin Bell) £«q.] 
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land, before what we commonly call ' manufactures' take place 
as articles of trade and commerce. And after cultivation is at 
its height^ those manufactures ought first to be encouraged 
which work upon materials of our own growth ; and last of all, 
those which employ foreign materials."^ 

In this passage, Mr. Young has described exactly what Mr. 
Smith calls the natural progress of opulence in a country. 
This progress, however, it has been already observed, has been 
in a great measure inverted in Modem Europe ; and the causes 
which have produced tliis effect are beyond the control of any 
statesman. If we wish our speculations, therefore, to' be prac- 
tically useful, we must attend to the actual circumstances of 
the case ; applying our reasonings (if I may borrow the homely 
language of a very old English writer) "to the Common 
Wealth as it is, not as a philosopher may frame it by discourse, 
imitating herein, not a breaker of horses, whose part it is to 
perfect the horse in all his natural actions, but a good rider, 
who must strive to use him to the best advantage, such as he 
finds him." 

The encouragement indeed which some modern statesmen 
have given to manufactures, has been founded on very partial 
and erroneous views, and has contributed powerfully to coun- 
teract that effect on agricultural improvement, which they are 
naturally calculated to produce, wherever their operation is not 
thwarted by injudicious systems of policy. Much, too, remains 
to be done in most countries to forward the progress of hus- 
bandry, by removing those obstacles which were thrown in its 
way during the ignorance and barbarism of former times, and 
which, however consecrated in the estimation of our ancestors 
by ancient prejudices, are widely at variance with the just and 
liberal ideas of the present age. 

I have already hinted, that although manufactures and 
commerce have a more powerful tendency than any other 
cause whatever to quicken Agriculture, it is nevertheless 
possible, by an injudicious policy, to encourage the former at 
the expense of the latter. It has been supposed by the most 

' Farmers^ Letters, &c., [1767,| pp. 3, 4. 
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intelligent French writers, that this was the radical error in 
the administration of the celebrated Colbert; and the e£fect0 
which it produced are represented as of the most ruinons 
nature. The subject is interesting, as it is intimately con- 
nected with the history of what has been since called the 
Ecojiomical or Agricultural System of Political Economy. 

" Colbert," says M. de Boulainvilliers, " to whom Lewis con- 
fided the care of augmenting his power by an augmentation <^ 
commerce, raised his edifice before he had laid the foundation. 
He saw the grandeur of the monarchy through the medium 
of manufactures, instead of viewing these in their due sub- 
serviency to the productions of the soil. He fixed his atten- 
tion too much upon the Arts, and too little upon Agriculture ; 
always fabricating, but never creating. His genius embraced 
every part of the detail, but was incapable of rising to the 
comprehensive views of a legislator. The minister was lost in 
the manufacturer. In spite of his high reputation, (a reputa- 
tion acquired by all who make great changes in a government^) 
he projected none of those - masterly designs" (those coups 
cT^tcU) " which decide the fortune of a nation. He moved on in 
a beaten track without ever venturing to strike out a path of 
his own."* 

The substance of various other censures bestowed by the 
French political writers on the administration of Colbert, is 
collected into one view in the following passage of [the Rev.] 
Mr. Harte's Essays on Husbandry, [1764.] My principal 
reason for transcribing it is, that the author (who was himself 
a practical farmer) had an opportunity in the course of his 
travels, of examining the agriculture of France with much 
accuracy ; and, therefore, his judgment on this point possesses 
a weight which does not belong to the assertions of common 
observers. 

^' Colbert rather depressed than promoted the interests of 
his country, when he conceived a project of enriching it by 
establishing a vast number of manufactures; flattering him- 
self, at the same time, that by making the productions of his 

* [Etat de la France^ &<%] 
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mannfactures subservient to luxury and faJsek refined elegance, 
be should multiply the wealth of his own nation by supplying 
and feeding the extravagance and vanity of other nations ; hut 
some part of the folly happened to stick where it took its rise, 
and became infectious at home ; which shews that luxury is an 
unfortunate fashion in any country, though at the same time 
it prescribes the mode to foreigners, and induces them to pur- 
chase such merely ornamental elegancies as are the workman- 
ship of our own artists. Under the idea of hoarding up great 
quantities of provisions for the support of his work- folks, (and 
that principally by obstructing the free vent and exportation 
of com,) this minister had the applause of the poor, who 
naturally favour every scheme, real or imaginary, that promises 
to lower the price of bread ; for their understandings can rarely 
see deeply into the truth of things, any more than the ad- 
vantage of a nation in general, or of themselves upon the 
whole. In like manner the historians and poets loaded the 
Prime Minister with panegyrics, as the true father of the 
people, and made no ceremony to depreciate the wiser conduct 
of SvUy. But, alas I it never truly appeared that trade and 
commerce, even in their most flourishing state, enriched a 
kingdom like the solid revenues that proceed from a right and 
effectual cultivation of the earth. Thus, though the French 
nation was intoxicated with the hopes of immense riches, and 
though they supplied all Europe with silks and embroideries 
and expensive trifles, yet the fund of real wealth was deficient 
at bottom ; famine made its appearance frequently and almost 
periodicaJly. The proprietors of landed estates (for they with 
others at first ran into the universal notion of admiring the 
project) thought themselves very happy, after a considerable 
tract of time, to advance their rents a sixth ][)art, though money 
bore one-third a greater value than before ; imj)osts and taxes 
were increased immoderately ; and a considerable part of the 
lands (not being found, or at least not believed to answer the 
expenses of cultivation) was overlooked and neglected by little 
and little, and at length degenerated into waste and desolated 
tracts of country. All which may snffire to shew, that the 
VOL. vin. \. 
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cultivation of the earth ought not to be superseded by a passion 
for commerce."* 

The great features of Colbert's policy are still more strongly and 
distinctly marked in the following slight outline of Mr. Smith. 

^^ Accustomed by the habits of his education to regulate the 
di£ferent departments of public offices, and to establish the 
necessary checks and controls for confining each to its proper 
sphere, Colbert endeavoured to regulate the industry and com- 
merce of a great country upon the same model ; and instead of 
allowing every man to pursue his own interest his own way, 
upon the liberal plan of equality, liberty, and justice, he be- 
stowed upon certain branches of industry extraordinary privi- 
leges, while he laid others under as extraordinary restraints. 
He wafl not only disposed, like other European ministers, to 
encourage more the industry of the towns than that of the 
country, but in order to support the industry of the towns, he 
was willing even to depress and keep down that of the country. 
In order to render provisions cheap to the inhabitants of the 
towns, and thereby to encourage manufactures and foreign com- 
merce, he prohibited altogether the exportation of com, and 
thus excluded the inhabitants of the country from every foreign 
market, for by far the most important part of the produce of 
their industry. This prohibition, joined to the restraints im- 
posed by the ancient provincial laws of France, upon the trans- 
portation of corn from one province to another, and to the 
arbitrary and degrading taxes which are levied upon the culti- 
vators in almost all the provinces, discouraged and kept down 
the agriculture of that country very much below the state to 
which it would naturally have risen in so very fertile a soil, and 
so very happy a climate. This state of discouragement and 
depression was felt more or less in every different part of the 
country, and many different inquiries were set on foot concern- 
ing the causes of it. One of those causes appeared to be the 
preference given by the institutions of Colbert to the industry 
of the towns above that of the country ;"t or, in other words, 
to Manufactures in preference to Agriculture. 

* [L. l.j t ( Wwlth of Nations, B. IV. c. ix. ; Vol. 111. pp. 2, 3, teuth edition.] 
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The result of these speculations in France, was the Economic 
col system of M. Quesnaiy of which I shall have occasion to 
treat afterwards, and which Mr. Smith accuses of a fundamental 
error, the reverse of that which misled Colbert ^ but equally 
wide of the truth ; — ^the error of undervaluing that species of 
industry to which Colbert had in a great measure confined his 
encouragement 

It is not necessary for me at present to inquire how far Mr. 
Smith's censure, in this instance, is well founded. I confess, 
for my own part, that he appears to me to have carried it too 
faar, and that I think his criticisms apply rather to the language 
which the Economists have used, than to the substance of their 
doctrine when fully unfolded. One indisputable conclusion, at 
least, results from the facts which they have stated, that how- 
ever powerfully manufactures may tend to stimulate agriculture 
under the influence of wise and equal laws, it is possible, not 
only for the former to flourish without a correspondent progress 
in the latter, but that the comparative encouragement which 
they receive from Gk)vemment may be so great, as to withdraw 
from the other its natural share of capital and of industry. 

It will appear afterwards, that the advantages of manu- 
fectures in encouraging agricultural industry, are explicitly 
acknowledgedy and indeed strongly stated, by all the Economical 
writers ; and therefore, their opinions must not be confounded 
with those maintained by Mr, Arthur Young, in his Agri- 
cultural Survey of France^ where he asserts that " there is 
something in manufactures pestiferous to agriculture" It is 
remarkable, indeed, of this author, (to whose industry and 
activity the public unquestionably lies under great obligations,) 
that notwithstanding the asperity with which he generally 
speaks, particularly in his later works, of the Economists, he has 
carried that part of their system which Mr. Smith considers as 
the most paradoxical of the whole, far beyond the limits assigned 
to it by their principles. As the illustrations, however, which 
Mr. Young has collected, are interesting and valuable, I shall 
(agreeably to my general plan) select some of the most strik- 

* I That 18, hi.s Truvds in I'runvr] 
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ing facts which he has mentioned in support of his argument ; 
although my knowledge of local circumstances is much too im- 
perfect to enable me to remove completely the objections which 
they may suggest to some of the foregoing reasonings. 

" The greatest fabrics of France are the cottons and woollens 
of Normandy, the woollens of Picardy and Champagne, the 
linens of Brittany, and the silks and hardware of the Lyonnais. 
Now, if manufactures be the true encouragement of agriculture, 
the vicinity of these great fabrics ought to be the best cultivated 
districts in the kingdom, whereas the fact is very strikingly the 
reverse. Considering the fertility of the soil, which is great, 
Picardy and Normandy are among the worst cultivated coun- 
tries I have seen. The immense fabrics of Abbeville and 
Amiens have not caused the enclosure of a single field, or the 
banishment of fallows from a single acre. Go from Elboeuf to 
Bouen, if you would view a desert ; and the Pays de CauXj 
possessing one of the richest soils in the world, with manufac- 
tures in every hut and cottage, presents one continued scene of 
weeds, filth, and beggary ; a soil so villanously managed, that 
if it were not naturally of an inexhaustible fertility, it would 
long ago have been utterly mined. The agriculture of Cham- 
pagne is miserable, even to a proverb : I saw there great and 
flourishing manufactures, and cultivation in ruins around them. 
In Brittany, which affords but one spectacle, that of a dreary, 
desolate waste, you find yourself in the midst of one of the 
greatest linen manufactures in Europe, and throwing your eye 
around the country, can scarcely believe the inhabitants are fed 
by agriculture ; if they subsisted by the chase of wild animals, 
their country might be as well cultivated. From hence across 
the kingdom to Lyons, all the world knows the immense fabrics 
found there ; and yet we are told by a very competent judge, 
M. Roland de la PlatiSre, ' de toutes les provinces de France 
le Lyonnais est le plus miserable.' What I saw of it gave me 
little reason to question the assertion. The remark of another 
French writer makes the experiment double. * L'Artois est un 
des provinces les plus riches du Royaume. — C'est une v^rit^ in- 
contestable . . . elle nc poss^de point de manufaclureB.' — I 
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will not presume to assert that the agriculture of those districts 
is bad, because they abound with manufactures, though I he- 
liere it to be very much the case in the Pays dc Caux ; I 
merely state the facts. ITie fabrics are the greatcM in the 
Ungdom, and certainly the agriculture is among the worst,*'* 

In farther confirmation of the same view of the subject, Mr. 
Yoang refers to some facts stated in his Tovr through Ii^land 
many years ago,t with respect to the effects of the vast linen 
manufacture which spreads all over the north of that kingdom. 
" There' says he, " I found the same spectacle that Brittany 
ofiera; husbandry so miserably, so contemptibly l>ad, that I 
have shewn by calculation the whole province convcrteii into a 
sheep-walk, and feeding but two sheep per acre, would yield, in 
wool only, a greater value than the whole amount of tiie linen 
fitbric ; a circumstance I attribute entirely to the manufacture 
spreading into the country, instead of being confined to towns. 
* Wherever the linen manufacture spreads^ there tillage is bad* 
said that attentive observer, the Lord Chief Baron Forster. 
The Earl of Tyrone has an estate in the county of Derry, 
amidst manufactures, and another in that of Waterford, where 
iheie are none ; and he assured me that if the Derry land were 
in Waterford, or absolutely freed from fabrics, he should clear 
foil one- third more money from it If we pass into England^ 
we shall find something similar, though not in an equal degree; 
the manufacturing parts of the kingdom being among the 
worst cultivated. You must not go for agriculture to York- 
shire, Lancashire, Warwickshire, or Gloucestershire, which are 
full of fabrics, but to Kent^ where there is not the trace of a 
fabric ; to Berkshire^ Hertfordshire^ and Suffolk, where there 
are scarcely any : Norwich affords an exception, being the only 
manufacture in the kingdom in a thoroughly welUcultivated 
district, which must very much be attributed to the fabric being 
kept remarkably within the city, and spreading (spinning ex- 
cepted) not much into the country ; a circumstance that de- 

• [TVaveU in France during the Years 1787, 1788, and 1789 ; being an Agri- 
eyliural Survey of the Kingdom, p. 507, ««;.] 
t (In 1776-1779.] 
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serves attention, as it confinns stronglj the preceding observa- 
tions. But the two counties of Kent and Lancaster are ex- 
pressly to the purpose, because they form a double experiment : 
Lancaster is the most manufacturing province in England^ 
and amongst the worst cultivated ; Kent has not the shadow 
of a manufacture, and is perhaps the best cultivated. 

^^ Italy will furnish instances yet more to the purpose than 
any yet cited. The richest and most flourishing countries in 
Europe, in proportion to their extent, are probably Piedmont 
and the Milanese. All the signs of prosperity are there met 
with ; populousness well employed and well supported, a great 
export without, a thriving consumption within, magnificent 
roads, numerous and wealthy towns, circulation active, interest 
of money low, and the price of labour high. In a word, you 
can name no circumstance that shall prove Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Bouen, and Lyons to be in a prosperous state, that 
is not found diffused throughout the whole of these countries. 
To what is all this prosperity to be ascribed ? Certainly not to 
manufactures, because they possess hardly the trace of a fabric. 
There are a few of no consideration at Milan, and there are in 
Piedmont the silk-mills, to give the first hand to that product, 
but on the whole to an amount so very trifling, that both 
countries must be considered as without fabrica They are 
equally without commerce, being excluded from the sea ; and 
though there is a navigable river that passes through both 
these territories, yet no use is made of it, for there are five 
sovereigns between Piedmont and its mouth, all of whom lay 
duties on the transit of every sort of merchandise. As these 
two coimtries do not owe their riches to manufactures or com- 
merce, so undoubtedly they are not indebted for them to any 
peculiar felicity in their governments. Both are despotisms; 
and the despot of Milan makes that country a beast of burden 
to Germany ; the revenues are remitted to Vienna, and the 
clothes, even for the troops, paid by Milan, come from (Jermany. 
The origin and the support of all the wealth of these countries 
are to be found in agriculture alone, which is carried to such 
perfection, as to prove that it is equal to the sole support of a 
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modem and most flourisLing society, to keep tliat society in a 
state of great wealth, and to enable the governments to be, in 
pn^KntioQ to their extent, doubly more powerful than either 
France or England. Piedmont supports a regal court, and 
pays 30,000 men. The same extent of country, or number of 
people, effect the half of this in any other dominion of Europe, 
Bat are these territories really without manufactures ? No ; 
nor is any country in the world : it is not possible to find a 
people totally exempt from them. The present inquiry de- 
mands no such exemption : it is only necessary to shew that 
the manufactures found in the Milanese and Piedmont, are 
such as arise absolutely in consequence of agriculture ; that it 
18 agriculture which supports and nourishes them ; and that on 
the oontraiy these manufactures are so fSu* from doiug anything 
politically for agriculture, that they occasion the exix>sing of it 
to restrictions and monopolies ; for the governments in these 
ooontries have been bitten by the same madness of conimerce 
that has infected other kingdoms ; and have attempted by such 
means to raise these trifling fabrics into foreign cxi)ort 
Happily they have never been able to do it ; for there is reason 
to imagine, that success would have suggested other restrictions 
oniavourable to the great foundation of all their pfosperity. 
Thus the instances produced are expressly to the purjx>so, as 
they exhibit two opulent States, supported by agriculture alone, 
and possessing no other manufactures or commerce than what 
every country must possess that enjoys a flourishing cultiva^ 
tion ; for it is not to be expected that such great results are to 
be found attending conmion exertions only. On the contrary, 
those that have converted part of those noble territories into a 
garden, have been great and exemplary."* 

These facts are certainly highly deserving of attention, and I 
have no doubt that, if they were accurately examined, they 
would throw much new and important light on this subject. 
It is indeed only by thus bringing fairly into view the apjwirent 
exceptions that occur to our general principles, that we can 

• [Pp. :>os-:>io.j 
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either hope to limit them with the necessary precision, when 
they have been stated in too unqualified terms, or can be 
enabled to exhibit in full force the important truths they may 
involve. 

It seems to have been with the design of bringing this very 
subject under public discussion, that the Abb^ Baynal, about 
ten years ago, [c. 1790,] remitted a sum of money to the Boyal 
Society of Agriculture at PariH, as a prize for the best Disser- 
tation on the following question : — ^^ Whether does a Jlourishing 
Agriculture tend more to promote the prosperity of Manu/aO" 
tures, or the growth of Manufactures to promote the prosperity 
of Agriculture ?" Of the Essays which appeared on this occa- 
sion, I have never heard any account. 

A few very slight general remarks is all that I propose to 
offer at present on Mr. Young's statement To examine it in 
detail, would lead me into a field of boundless extent, and 
would require a knowledge of local circumstances, not to be 
acquired but by personal observation. Of the inconclusivenesSy 
however, of a beadroU of facts so loosely stated, a judgment 
may be formed by directing our attention to one of those in- 
stances on which Young lays the greatest stress, the flourishing 
state of agriculture in the county of Kent, in which he asserts 
th^re is not a shadow of a manufacture. How far this asser- 
tion is well founded, may be judged of from the statements of 
a very accurate and intelligent writer, whose observations were 
published more than twenty years before those of Mr. Young, 
— I mean Campbell [?] in his Agriculture of Kent. After re- 
marking that ** in respect of plenty, Kent is another Canaan, 
fruitful in all good things, and in which there are fewer forests 
and waste lands than in most other counties," he continues in 
the same tenor, through passages to which I shall only refer.^ 

I have no doubt that Young's other instances, if carefully 
examined, would be found equally irrelevant to the question 
now under consideration, but I must not prosecute this view of 
the subject any farther. My principal reason for referring to it 

* Vol. I. pp. 386, 402, 408. But in into account the vicinity of London, and 
regard to Kent, we ought alio to take ih» practice of Qavil ELind. 
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was to point it out as an object of curiosity, and to show that 
the question concerning the reciprocal efifects of agriculture and 
of manufactures, is still far from being exhausted. 

That Mr. Young's facts do not warrant the general conclu- 
sion, that '^ there is something pestiferous to agriculture in the 
neighbourhood of a manufacture," we may venture to assert 
with confidence. They prove, indeed, in a striking manner, 
the miserable effects produced in France, by the discourage- 
ments under which agriculture has laboured in that country 
and that manufactures of themselves can do little where the 
rights of the husbandman are not only insecure, but systemati- 
cally violated. Nay, farther, they prove that in such a state of 
things the encouragement which is given to the industry of 
towns may withdraw from agriculture some part of the capital 
which it would otherwise have employed even in its actual 
state of depression. Wherever this is the case, the effect may 
be expected to be most conspicuous in the neighbourLood of 
extensive manufactures; and, in fact, (as Mr. Young has 
hinted,) something of the same kind, though in a very inferior 
degree, has been remarked in England. Where large manu- 
factures are established, yielding much more tempting profits 
than can be obtained by agriculture, the wages given to work- 
men will naturally attract the labourers from the surroimding 
districts, and its money capital will have a tendency to follow 
the same direction. Landholders and farmers will both be in- 
duced either to form mercantile connexions themselves, or to 
establish their sons in trade; and in this manner, notwith- 
standing the curious and refined husbandry exhibited on the 
small properties of a few individuals enriched by commerce, 
agriculture in general will languish, from the failure of the 
funds destined by the natural course of things for its support 
and encouragement.^ 

It does not, however, follow from all this, either that manu- 
factures are unfavourable in their general tendency, or thtit 
they have, even in France^ prevented agriculture from advan- 
cing 60 rapidly as it would have done, if they had not existed in 

» Bell'B Pamphlet, p. 1 19. \Thrtt Eusayt, &c., 1799] 
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that kingdom. They may have intercepted part of the in- 
dustry and capital which would otherwise have gone to the 
improvement of land, without counterbalancing by this incon- 
venience their salutary effects on the agricultural industry of 
the whole territory. 

It has been shewn by Mr. Smith, that ^' the greatest and 
most important branch of the commerce of every nation is, that 
which is carried on between the inhabitants of the town and 
those of the country. The inhabitants of the town draw from 
the country the rude produce which constitutes both the mate- 
rials of their work, and the fund of their subsistence ; and they 
pay for this rude produce, by sending back to the inhabitants 
of the country a certain portion of it manufactured and pre- 
pared for immediate use. The trade which is carried on 
between these two different sets of people, consists ultimately 
in a certain quantity of rude produce exchanged for a certain 
quantity of manufactured produce. The dearer the latter, 
therefore, the cheaper the former ; and whatever tends in any 
country to raise the price of manufactured produce, tends to 
lower that of the rude produce of the land, and thereby to dis- 
courage agriculture. The smaller the quantity of manufactured 
produce which any given quantity of rude produce is capable 
of purchasing, the smaller the rude value of that given quantity 
of rude produce, the smaller, of consequence, is the encourage- 
ment which either the landlord has to increase its quantity by 
improving, or the farmer by cultivating his land." It has been 
shewn also, that " whatever tends in any country to diminish 
the numl)er of artificers and manufacturers, tends to diminish 
the home market, the most important of all markets for the 
rude produce of the land, and thereby to discourage agriculture 
still farther."^ That the only possible way to make a manu- 
facture thrive, is to procure a ready vent for the goods it 
furnishes, was never once disputed ; and why should we doubt 
that the same maxim applies to agriculture, which Young him- 
self has repeatedly and justly called " the most impoi-tant of 

> Wealth of Nations, Vol. II. p. 286. [Book IV. chap. ix. ; Vol. III. pp. 40, 41, 
tenth edition.] 
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cM manu/aciurea ;'' and which (as he has remarked after Sir 
James Steuart, in numberless parts of his works, [see above, pp. 
141, 142]) is to be considered in Modem Europe not merely as 
a means of subsistence for the cultivators, but as one of the trades 
which enter into the general system of Political Economy ? 

On this point, indeed, we may fairly quote one part of Mr. 
Young's works against another. " The manufactures of the 
single city of Norwich (he observes in a book published in 
1780) amount to as much as the whole linen export of Ire- 
land, but it is very far from being the whole exported produce 
of the county of Norfolk. On the contrary, this county, besides 
feeding its capital, besides feeding Yarmouth and Lynn, two of 
the greatest ports in England, and a variety of other towns, 
exports, I believe, more corn than any other county in the 
kingdom ; and whoever is acquainted with the supply of the 
London markets, knows that there are thousands of black 
cattle fattened every year on Norfolk turnips, and sent to 
8mithfield. What a spectacle is this I The most productive 
agriculture in the world, in the way of exportation, around one 
of the greatest manufactures in Europe. It is thus that 
manufactures become the best friends to agriculture, that they 
animate the farmer's industry by giving him ready markets, 
until he is able not only to supply them fully, but pushes his 
exertions with such effect, that he finds a surplus in his hands 
to convert into gold in the national balance, by rendering 
foreigners tributary for their bread. Examine all the other 
fabrics in the kingdom, you see them prodigious markets for 
the surrounding lands ; you see those lands doubling, trebling, 
quadrupling their rents, while the farmers increase daily in 
wealth. Thus you see manufactures rearing up agriculture, and 
agriculture supporting manufactures. You see a reaction which 
gives a reciprocal animation to human labour : Great national 
prosperity is the effect. Wealth pours in from the fabrics, which, 
spreading like a fertilizing stream over all the surrounding lands, 
renders them, comiwiratively speaking, so many gardens, the 
most pleasing HjHKitacles of successful industr}'."* 

* [Tour through Irtl ind, &c.] 
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I cannot help adding to these extracts from Mr. Young, that 
I do not know of any author in our language whose writings 
abound more with inconsistencies and contradictions. This is 
more particularly remarkable in the general principles relating 
to Political Economy which he has interwoven with his differ- 
ent Agricultuml Tours, 

In the passages now under consideration, the inconsistency of 
his conclusions arises, in part, from his confounding together 
(in the extract which I quoted from his account of France) 
two questions which are essentially different The one is the 
general question concerniDg the influence of manufactures on 
agriculture ; the other is the question concerning the compara- 
tive effects of manufactures when confined to towns, and when 
spread over the country. 

The confusion which runs through Mr. Young's later specu- 
lations on this subject, is the more remarkable, that in his 
Tours through Ireland^ [1776, Ac.] he has been at pains to 
distinguish these two questions, enlarging on the beneficial 
influence of manufactures in the one case, and on their ruinous 
effects in the other, I before remarked, (if I am not mistaken,) 
that this work bears fewer marks of haste and negligence, than 
most of his other publications. 

" In the north of Ireland you behold a whole province 
peopled by weavers ; it is they who cultivate, or rather beggar 
the soil, as well as work the looms. Agriculture is there in 
ruins ; it is cut up by the root, extiri)ated, annihilated ; the 
whole region is the disgrace of the kingdom. No other part of 
Ireland can exhibit the soil in such a state of poverty and 
desolation. 

" But the cause of all these evils, which are absolutely ex- 
ceptions to everything else on the face of the globe, is easily 
found ; — a most prosperous manufacture, so contrived as to be 
the destruction of agriculture, is certainly a spectacle for which 
we must go to Ireland. * It is owing to the fabric spreading 
over all the country, instead of being confined to towns. This 
in a certain degree is found in some manufactures in England, 
but never to the exclusion of farmers ; whereas, literally speak- 
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ing, there is not a fanner in a hundred miles of the linen 
oountry in Ireland. The lands are infinitely subdivided ; no 
weaver thinks of supporting himself by his loom ; he has 
always a patch of potatoes, of oats, or of fiax, and grass or 
weeds for a cow ; so that his time is divided between his loom 
and his farm. The land is sown with successive crops of oats, 
until it does not produce the seed again, and then left to 
become grass as it may, in which state it is under weeds and 
rubbish for four or five years. As land thus managed will not 
yield rent, they depend for that on their web. If linen sells 
indififerently, they pay their rents indifferently ; and if it sells 
badly, they do not pay them at all: rents in general being 
worse paid there than in any other part of Ireland. 

" But if instead of the manufacture having so diff'used itself as 
absolutely to banish farmers, it had been confined to totcns, the 
very contrary effect would have taken place, and all those vast 
advantages to agriculture would have followed, which flourish- 
ing manufactures in other countries occasion. The towns 
would have been large and numerous, and would have proved 
such ample markets to all the adjacent country, that it could 
not have failed to become well cultivated, and to let at double 
the present rent. The manfacturers would have been confined 
to their own business, and the farmers to theirs; and both 
trades would have flourished the better for this arrange- 
ment"^ 

K this reasoning of Mr. Young's be just, it will go far to 
account for the very extraordinary facts I quoted on his avtho- 
nVy,'with respect to the state of manufacturing and of agricul- 
tural industry in France ; for he tells us that the poor all over 
that kingdom abound with domestic manufactures. The cul- 
ture of hemp or flax, in particular, for home uses, prevails 
(according to him) universally : And in so far as this is the 
case, no advocate for manufactures, however sanguine, could 
possibly expect from them any beneficial effects on husbandry. 
If every family in the country have a patch of flax or hemp for 
its own supply of all the articles manufactured from these 

' {Twr through frehnd. &<'.1 Vol. U. p. 1^,2. 
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materials, the exchanges between the country and the town are 
in the same proportion diminished ; and if a similar practice 
were extended to every other article, the circulation would stop 
completely. The farmer would have nothing to ftwy, and would 
soon have nothing to sell '^ A countryman thus living on his 
own little property, industriously employed with his family in 
manufacturing for all their own wants, exhibits, it must be 
owned, a pleasing spectacle of simple and sober manners, but 
of manners perfectly inconsistent with the prosperity of a great 
society in the actual circumstances of Modem Europe."^ 

Various other particulars, in Mr. Young's statement, which 
have a very paradoxical aspect at first view, would probably 
appear in a dififerent light, if we were acquainted with all the 
circumstances. Thus, in the Pays de Cattx^ (the country, 
to wit, from Havre to Bouen,) upon which he has laid parti- 
cular stress, the difficulty is completely explained by some facts 
mentioned by Young himself, on a different occasion. '^ The 
soil," we are informed, '^ is among the finest in France. The 
number of small properties, and consequently population, is 
very great, which is the reason for the price and rental of land 
through this country being vastly out of proi)ortion to the pro- 
ducts. Landlords also divide their farms according to the 
demand, as the rise of rent tempts it ; but they often find them- 
selves depending for the rent of their land on the prosperity of a 
fabric. Had the Pays de Caux been a miserably poor, rocky, 
or barren territory, the result would have been beneficial, for 
the fabric would have covered such a district with cul- 

tivation."t 

Mr. Young informs us further, that the farmers in the Pays 

de Caux are not only manufacturers, but have an inclination 
also for trade. The large ones engage in commercial specula- 
tions at Havre, particularly in the cotton trade, and some even 
in that of the West Indies. " This," he adds, " is a most per- 
nicious circumstance ; the improvement of their cultivation 
V)eing never the object or result of their growing rich, but 
merely the engaging more largely in trade or manufacture. If 

* Young, [Trnv€U throutjh France,] p. 504. f | Ibidem, p. ,0Oo, seq.\ 
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tbey get a share in an American adventure, no matter whether 
doc^ and thistles cover their fields."* Such facts arc abun- 
dantly cnrious; but it is surely unfair to state merely the 
general result^ without any specification of the peculiarities of 
the case, in order to invalidate the important doctriue of the 
influence of manufactures on the improvement of a country. 

I shall take this opportunity of remarking, (as a more con- 
venient one may not occur afterwards,) that Mr. Young's 
assertions, with respect to the pernicious effects of domestic 
manufactures, (an opinion, by the way, in wliich he has 
persevered more uniformly than in most of his other general 
principles,) are stated in too unqualified a form. Dr. Crumpc, 
in an Essay which gained the prize from the Irish Academy, 
expresses strong doubts (founded on some observations com- 
municated to him by Dr. Burrowes) whether Mr. Young's 
description of the farming manufacturers in ULster is not 
highly exaggerated. And at any rate, the circumstances of 
that people are too peculiar, in many other respects, to autho- 
rize us to draw from them any general conclusions. The same 
remark may be applied to this opinion, in so far as it rests on 
the state of agriculture in France. 

It is certainly true in general, that the two employments of 
a fisumer and a manufacturer will be carried on to greater per- 
fection when divided, than when united in one person. '^ A 
country weaver," as Mr. Smith observes, " who cultivates a 
small farm, must lose a good deal of time in passing from his 
loom to his field, and from the field to the loom. A man com- 
monly saunters a little in turning his hand from one sort of 
employment to another ; and this renders him almost always 
slothful and lazy, and incapable of any vigorous application 
even on the most pressing occasion&"f 

Although, however, it follows from this, that a domestic 
manufacture must always be a most unprofitable employment 
for an individual who depends chiefly for his subsistence on the 
produce of a farm, the converse of the proposition seems to 

*[Ibiilvuj. II. 54 U). I 

t [U'eaUh vf' Xtttiuiif, lk>vk I. chap. i. ; Vol. I. p|». IH, 1 i.lontli oiliiiou.] 
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require some limitations. A man, indeed, who exercises a 
trade which occupies him from day to day, must, of necessity, 
be disqualified for the management of such agricultural con- 
cerns as require a constant and imdivided attention. But it 
does not appear equally evident, how the improvement of the 
country should be injured by his possessing a few acres as an 
employment for his hours of recreation ; nor does it seem likely, 
on the other hand, that his professional skill and industry 
will be more impaired by his occasional labour in the fields, 
than by those habits of intemperate dissipation in which 
all workmen who have no variety of pursuit are prone to 
indulge. 

The manufacture of our national broad-cloth, affords a con* 
trast to some of the examples mentioned by Young. " This 
manufacture," as is remarked by a late writer On TaxcUion of 
Income* " is almost everywhere carried on by unconnected 
workmen, who employ all the hours which they devote to re- 
laxation and amusement, in the care of their garden and other 
small portions of ground which they happen to possess, to 
which they and their families become commonly so much at- 
tached, that they have been known to remain in them (small 
as their properties commonly ai*e) for many generations. Nor 
does the possession of this variety make them worse tradesmen ; 
on the contrary, this class of manufacturers are everywhere 
noted for their industry, and the article which they furnish, 
which has long been considered as the staple commodity of our 
country, is the best and most perfect of its kind that can any- 
where be met with."t 

The advantages to health and to morals attending manufac- 
tures of this description, when compared with the effects of 
manufacturing towns, are so great that some political writers 
have gone so far as to assert, that it is only when spread over 
the face of a country they can be considered as a public 
benefit Mirabeau, [the son,] in his book On the Prussian 
Monarchy, maintains this opinion, and lays it down as a general 

* [Mr. Bciyamin Dell, the eminent Surgeon of Edinburgh, in Tltree EsBoyi, &c., 
1709 ] + ^TTircf Am«v«. &r., pp. 132, 133.] 
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proposition, '^ That great manufactures belonging to individuals 
who hire workmen by the day, can never form an object worthy 
of the attention of Government."^ 

In stating these considerations I would not be understood to 
deny the truth of Young's reasonings in favour of manufac- 
turing towns compared with scattered manu&ctures ; for I am 
sensible that much may be alleged in support of his system. 
But he has unquestionably carried it too far, by keeping com- 
pletely out of view the arguments which favour the opposite 
conclusion. The fact is, that in all human establishments we 
may expect to find a mixture of good and of evil ; and the only 
question is, which of the two preponderates ? It is sufficient 
for me in the case of this incidental question, to have suggested 
some doubts in opposition to Mr. Young^s unqualified asser- 
tions. The prosecution of the discussion would lead me too 
far aside from my principal subject.^ 

It is not, however, only by the peculiarity in the manufac- 
turing establishments of France, which has occasioned this 
digression, that Mr. Young has complicated the general ques- 
tion concerning the influence of Manufactures on Agriculture. 
Much depends on the species of manufactures that are estab- 
lished in a country ; and in this respect the choice of Colbert 
seems to have been guided by narrow and erroneous principles. 
The manufactures which he encouraged were chiefly those 
which minister to luxury and to elegance; the demand for 
which depending to so great a degree on fashion and caprice 
cannot be so constant and steady as for articles which are sub- 
servient to the real wants and necessities of mankind. It has 
been observed in our own country, that the manufacturers of 
Norwich, who deal in fine crapes and other delicate stufifs, are 
laid idle three times for once that the Yorkshire manufacturer, 
who deals chiefly in low-priced serviceable cloths, experiences 
a similar misfortune.* The disturbances which have so often 

'Tomelll. p. 109. Young, [Trrtif/* .TamoB Stouart, \ PoUtical CFJcoiumy,] 
in France,] ft. ^5. Book T. chap. x. ; [Works, Vol. I. p. 

* Some important rcmarkn ou the ' AndciMoii, On National Indttainf. 

diiMdvnnta^'eH of cities arc made bv Sir p. 57. 

VOL. VIIl. 31 
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been occasioned by the silk-weavers of Spitalfields, and which 
have exceeded any that have taken place among the other 
classes of our manufacturers, have been ascribed partly to the 
same circumstance. This error, however, has been long per- 
ceived and corrected in France ; and, under the old govern- 
ment, a variety of the most useful manufactures were advancing 
rapidly to perfection. 

The Manufactures that, in addition to their other advantages, 
draw from the farmer the materials on which they depend, 
and thereby present a new stimulus to Agriculture, possess un- 
doubtedly great advantages over those that work up materials 
imported from abroad. Some remarks on this subject that 
deserve attention, blended with other speculations of less con- 
sequence, may be found in Dr. Anderson's Observations on 
the Means of Exciting a Spirit of National Industry in 
Scotland. 

I have been led into these observations (which have extended 
to a much greater length than I expected) by the passage 
quoted from Mr. Youngs Account of France^ in which he has 
plainly lost sight of some important general principles, to the 
truth of which he has, on other occasions, borne ample testi- 
mony. If 1 should be thought, in stating them, to have 
sometimes forgotten the general title under which they were 
introduced, I have only to remark, by way of apology, (in the 
words of Sir James Steuart,) " that the complicated mechanism 
of society in modem times, (so diflferent from the simplicity of 
ancient manners,) has rendered almost every disorder in the 
political body an obstacle to that useful population that consti- 
tutes national strength."* This, it is evident, holds more 
particularly true of every disorder which aflfects agricultural 
industry. 

Before concluding my observations on Agriculture and Manu- 
factures considered in their relation to population, I cannot 
help remarking once more, the extravagance of general decla- 

* [FdiHcaL (Economy t Book L chap. xii. ; Workt^ Vol. 1. 1>. 91 ; the meaning, 
but not tbo wordH, identical.] 
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mations in favour of Agriculture when accompanied with 
invectivefl against those employments from which the farmer 
derives his market It is very justly observed by Mr. Smith, 
that those systems which, in order to promote Agriculture, 
would impose restraints upon manufacturing and foreign trade, 
act contrary to the very end which they propose, and indirectly 
discourage that very species of industry which they mean to 
promote. They are so far more inconsistent than even the 
qrstem which would encourage manufactures and foreign 
trade in preference to Agriculture; inasmuch as the latter, 
while it turns a certain portion of the capital of the society 
from supporting a more advantageous, to support a less advan- 
tageous species of industry, really accomplish their favourite 
object Those agricultural systems, on the contrary, in their 
ultimate tendency, discourage that very species of industry 
which it is their professed aim to animate.* 

Mr. Smith (as I already hinted) accuses the French Econo- 
mists of this very inconsistency, of proposing to advance agri- 
culture by depressing manufactures.f I am doubtful if in this 
charge he has treated them with his usual candour ; but the 
remarks he has made on this alleged imperfection of their 
system, are just and profound, and are strictly applicable to 
the reasonings of Mr. Young, and of various other later writers. 
If, indeed, by depressing manufactures be understood the 
abolition of all those institutions which have hitherto given the 
industry of towns an advantage over that of the country, so as 
to allow the industry and capital of the society to follow as 
much as possible its natural course, without receiving any par- 
ticular determination on the part of Government ; it must be 
owned that the Economists are, in (his sense, advocates for 
agriculture in preference to manufactures. But this is equally 
the tendency of Mr. Smith's own system, which seems to me, 
80 far as the present question is concerned, to differ from that 
which he criticises only in its phraseology ; according to both 
systems, the perfection of policy consists in abolishing all re- 

• [WeaUh of Xatioii$, Book IV. cliap. ix. ; Vol. III. p. 41, tenth uditioii.l 
t [Ibidem, p. 3*] 
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gulatioDs which tend either to preference or to retrtxaint ; and 
in allowing every man to bring both his industry and his 
capital into competition with those of any other man or order of 
men, so long as he confines himself within the limits of justice. 
After aU^ in the present circumstances of Europe, allowances 
ought to be made for the zeal with which some writers have 
taken up the argument in favour of Agriculture, when we con- 
sider the discouragements under which it has so long laboured, 
and which still contribute so powerfully to retard its progress. 
Nothing indeed could be so absurd as to think of advancing it, 
by depressing that species of industry to which it owes its chief 
improvements ; but still it must be owned, that it stands in 
need, in a very peculiar degree, not only of the protection, but 
of the fostering care of Government Mr. Smith has himself, 
in another part of his work, made some observations which 
tend strongly to confirm this conclusion. ^^ With all the 
liberty and security which law can give, the occupiers of land 
must always improve under great disadvantages. The farmer, 
compared with the proprietor, is as a merchant who trades 
with borrowed money, compared with one who trades with his 
own. The stock of both may improve, but that of the one, 
with only equal good conduct, must always improve more 
slowly than that of the other, on account of the large share of 
the profit which is consumed by the interest of the loan. The 
lands cultivated by the farmer must, in the same manner, with 
only equal good conduct, be improved more slowly than those 
cultivated by the proprietor, on account of the large share of 
the produce which is consimied in the rent, and which, had 
the farmer been proprietor, he might have employed in the 
further improvement of the land. The station of a farmer 
besides, is, from the nature of things, inferior to that of a pro- 
prietor. Through the greater part of Europe, the yeomanry 
are regarded as an inferior rank of people, even to the better 
sort of tradesmen and mechanics, and in all parts of Europe 
to the great merchants and master manufacturers. It can 
seldom happeti, therefore, that a man of any considerable stock 
should quit the superior to place himself in an inferior station ; 
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and therefore, even in the present state of Europe, little stock 
is likely to go from any other profession to the improvement of 
land in the way of farming. More does perhaps in Great Bri- 
tain than in any other country, though even there the great 
stocks which are in some places employed in farming, have 
generally been acqmred by farming, the trade, perhaps, in which 
of all others stock is commonly acquired most slowly."* 

Nor is this alL The education and habits of a husbandman, 
his solitary life and stationary residence, naturally attach him 
to the practices with which he is familiar, and prevent, in this 
order of men, the possibility of a mutual communication of 
lights analogous to what exists all over the commercial world, 
among tradesmen and artists of every description.^ 

Hence the duty of Government to give every possible assist- 
ance to Agriculture by promoting the circulation of useful 
knowledge ; and the duty of those who fill the higher stations 
in society, to instruct and animate their inferiors by the in- 
fluence of example. In the various departments of Tracks 
individuals may be safely left to themselves, and are most 
likely to advance both the public interests and their own, when 
they exercise freely their private judgment concerning the most 
effectual means of bettering their fortune. But experience 
shows that this maxim does not apply in its full extent to the 
cultivators of the soil, whose situation precludes them, in a 
great measure, from all information but what is supplied by 
the narrow circle of their professional employments. The 
general progress of improvement, therefore, in this most im- 
portant of all arts, is likely to be extremely slow, where it does 



• [Wealth of Nations, Book III. 
chap. ii. ; Vol. II. pp. 97, 98, tenth edi- 
tion.] 

* The Beporta presented to the Board 
of Agriculture are full of complaints 
agaiust the inveteracy of local preju- 
dices and practices, and the repugnance 
with which farmers listen to any ideas 
that are new. In remote situations, 
•uch aa Wales, (we are told,) the people 
iKiH not adopt EngliKh improvements, 



hccause their neighbours would hiugh 
at them ; and in some distric-tH (such as 
Bedfordshire) it is stated, that the art 
of husbandry is a century behind tlie 
nearly adjoining counties. Some very 
striking facts in illustration of this re- 
mark arc mentioned by Harte in his 
Eisais on Husband rt/, [17G4,] p. 222 ; 
Second Edition. " Nothing sIidws more 
blroiigly the iunttcntion and indolence 
of Mankind," &c. 
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not engage the superiDtending care of Gh)vemment, and is not 
aided by the enlightened example of landed proprietors ; and 
it is pleasing to reflect on the attention which begins to be paid 
to it^ in our own country, as a national object The rapid pro- 
gress which the more refined systems of modern husbandry 
have made in some districts, in consequence of the exertions of 
a few leading individuals, is a satisfactory proof, that however 
difficult it may be to struggle with ignorance and prejudice, 
these obstacles are by no means insurmountable. 

Justice, too, and humanity, as well as sound policy, plead 
strongly in favour of a class of men, who, while they are em- 
ployed in laying the only solid foundation of national greatness, 
are necessarily, in the present circumstances of the world, left 
behind by those who follow the commercial arts. Nor ought 
we to forget what is due to the simple and interesting virtues 
which seem, in every age, to be attached to this primitive occu- 
pation of man ; and on which, in a far greater degree than on 
the arithmetical numbers of a people, the prosperity and the 
resources of a country essentially depend. They are beauti- 
fully described in the following fragment of Old Goto : — 

'' Majores nostri. . . . virum bonum cum laudabant, ita 
laudabant : — ^ bonum Agricolam, honumque Colonum.' Am- 
plissimo laudari existimabatur, qui ita laudabatur. Merca- 
torem autem, strenuum studiosumque rei quadrendaa existimo ; 
verum (ut supra dixi) periculosum et calamitosum. At ex 
agricolis, et viri fortissimi et milites strenuissimi gignuntur; 
maximeque pius qua3stus stabilissimusque consequitur, mini- 
meque invidiosus. Minime quoque male cogitantes sunt, qui 
in eo studio occupati sunt"* 

In some of my last lectures, I have enlarged, at considerable 
length, on the essential importance of Manufactures as a 
stimulus to Agriculture, in the present circumstances of Modem 
Europe: and I have also touched slightly on the incidental 
disadvantages attending them, when established on erroneous 
principles. The subject, I am sensible, is far from being 

* [M. Cato, De Be Bwiica, cap. i.] 
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exhausted ; and, indeed, the new views of it which open upon 
us at every step of our progress, are so various, that I find it 
extremely difficult to proceed with steadiness towards those 
general conclusions which I wish to establish. Some of these 
views, I flatter myself, I may be able to prosecute hereafter, 
when I shall have leisure to survey more comprehensively, the 
whole field of inquiry. At present^ the multiplicity of other 
articles to which I am anxious to direct your attention, com- 
pared with the limited extent of the course, obliges me to 
hasten to speculations of a different nature. 

[1. — On the Emplayment of Children in Factory Work : its 
Advantages and Disadvantages,^ 

I cannot, however, bring to a close the discussions in which 
we have been last engaged, without taking notice of a new 
form in which manufacturing labour has lately appeared in 
this country, — I allude to those establishments which, by em- 
ploying cToiods of children separated from the inspection of 
their parents, appear to threaten (at least on a superficial view 
of the subject) the most fatal consequences to tJie health and to 
the morcdsy as well as to the numbers, of the rising generation. 
The following statement of the fact, as it is exemplified on a 
very great scale, in Lancashire and some of the neighbouring 
counties, I bon'ow from Dr. Aikin's Description of the Country 
round Manchester. 

" In the cotton mills, children of very tender age are em- 
ployed ; many of them collected from the workhouses of London 
and Westminster, and transi)orted in crowds, as apprentices to 
masters resident many hundred miles distant, where they serve, 
unknown, unprotected, and forgotten by those to whose care 
Nature or the laws had consigned them. These children are 
usually too long confined at work, in close rooms, often during 
the whole night; the air they breathe, from the oil, <fec., 
employed in the machinery, and other circumstances, is in- 
jurious ; little regard is paid to their cleanliness ; and frequent 
changes from a warm to a cold atmosphere arc predisposing 
causes to sickness and debility, and particularly to the epidemic 
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fever which so generally is to be met with in these factories. It 
is also much to be questioned, if society does not receive detri- 
ment from the manner in which children are thus employed 
during their early yeara They are not generally strong for 
labour, or cajxable of pursuing any other branch of business 
when the term of their apprenticeship expires. The females 
are wholly uninstructed in sewing, knitting, and other domestic 
affairs, requisite to make them notable and frugal wives and 
mothers. This is a great misfortune to them and to the public, 
as is sadly proved by a comparison of the families of labourers 
in husbandry, and those of manufacturers in general In the 
former, we meet with neatness, cleanliness, and comfort; in 
the latter, with filth, rags, and poverty, although their wages 
may be nearly double to those of the husbandman. It must 
be addeil, that the want of early religious instruction and 
example, and the numerous and indiscriminate association in 
these buildingp, are very unfavourable to their future conduct 
in life." 

These facts seem abundantly to justify the qucere of a late 
humane and liberal writer, (Sir Frederick Morton Eden,) 
" Whether any manufacture, which, in order to be carried on 
successfully, requires that cottages and workhouses should be 
ransacked for poor children ; that they should be employed by 
tjurns during the greater part of the night, and robbed of that 
rest which, though indispensable to all, is most required by the 
young ; and that purabers of both sexes of different ages and 
dispositions, should be collected together in such a manner, 
that the contagion of example cannot but lead to profligacy 
and debauchery, will add to the sum of national felicity ?"* 

The sulyect, undoubtedly, even when viewed in the most 
favourable light, is far from being pleasing ; nor is it possible 
for any views of remote expediency to reconcile the mind to 
commercial projects, which are not only injurious to the morals 
of the community, but which require a sacrifice of the happi- 
ness attached by nature, to the gaiety, the freedom, and the 
innocent activity of childhood As most political subjects, 

^ [State of the Poor, &c. Lond. 1797.] 
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however, may be conBidered under different aspects, and as it 
is more useful to attempt the melioration of unavoidable evils 
than to indulge ourselves in declamations against what it is 
beyond our power to remedy, it may be worth while to employ 
a few moments in examining, first^ Whether the misery and 
profligacy described by Dr. Aikin be necessarily connected with 
these establishments, in the extent which he has stated ; and, 
secondly^ Whether they may not have their use in palliating 
some other disorders of a still more alarming nature, in a 
commercial and luxurious society, such as that in which they 
have arisen. 

In answer to the first of these inquiries, it gives me great 
pleasure to mention the following particulars, which evince, in 
a very striking manner, how much may be effectetl by the 
active zeal of private humanity when wisely and 8}'stematically 
directed to its object, in alleviating those evils which, as they 
seem to originate in causes intimately connected with national 
wealth and prosperity, it is scarcely possible for the Legislator 
to remedy. The particulars I am to state relate to the Cotton 
Manufactory in the neighbourhood of Lanark, lately the pro- 
perty of Mr. Dale at Glasgow * 

The supply of workers for this establishment comes either 
from the native inhabitants of the place ; from families who 
have been collected about the works from the neighbouring 
parishes, and more distant parts of the country ; or, lastly, from 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, both of which towns constantly afford 
great numbers of destitute children. 

The period during which they are engaged varies according 
to the circumstances of their situation. Those who receive 
weekly wages (the greater part of whom live with their parents) 
are commonly engaged for four years ; while such as are sent 
from the workhouse in Edinburgh, or who arc otherwise with- 
out friends to take the charge of them, are bound four, five, six, 

*■ [The Bamo pliilant]in)pic cnre of tendt^d hy his son-in-law, Mr. llohert 

these factory children, in relation to Owen; whose thoorii-H th(Mi*;li we must 

their comfortB and education, was, after reject, we cannot but udniire the bene- 

Mr* DdU^9 death, continued and ex* volencc of his intentionH.] 
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or seven years, according to their age ; their service continuing 
until they have completed their fifteenth year. Children of this 
last description receive, instead of wages, their maintenance 
and education. 

The hours of labour are eleven and a half each day, from six 
in the morning till seven at night, with half an hour of inter- 
mission at nine o'clock for breakfast, and a whole hour at ttco 
for dinner. 

Seven is the hour for supper ; in half an hour after which 
the children go to school, where they continue till nine o'clock. 
In 1796, (after which period I cannot speak on the subject 
with the same accuracy,) the schools were attended by five 
hundred and seven scholars ; in instructing whom in reading, 
writing, and the principles of arithmetic, besides the conomon 
branches of education appropriated to females, sixteen teachers, 
with two occasional assistants, were employed. Besides these 
night schools, there were two day schools for children too 
young for work ; all of them unattended with any expense to 
the scholars. The utmost attention was paid, at all times, to 
the purity of their morals, and to their religious instructioiL 

Of the attention given to cleanliness, diet, and everything 
else connected with health, the following statement of the 
number of children in the boarding-house at difierent periods, 
compared with the annual deaths, affords the most satisfactory 
evidence. The greatest part of the workers, it is to be observed, 
are lodged with their parents, who reside either in the village, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, or in the town of Lanark, one 
mile distant ; and, therefore, this statement is to be understood 
as applying to those who receive their maintenance instead of 
wages, and who are all lodged together in one house. This 
number, in 1796, amounted to 396 boys and girls. 
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With respect to their aptitude for other employments and 
the general state of their bodily strength^ when their size dis- 
qualifies them for this species of labour, we are assured by Mr. 
Dale, in a printed letter addressed to Mr. Bailey of Hope, near 
Manchester, that " the workers, when too big for spinning, are 
as stout and robust as others of the same age. The male part 
of them are fit for any trades ; a great many, since the com- 
mencement of the war, have gone into the army and navy, and 
others are occasionally going away as apprentices to smiths or 
joiners, but especially to weavers ; for which last trade, from 
the expertness they acquire in handling yarn, they are particu- 
larly well fitted, and of course are taken as apprentices on 
better terms. The females very generally leave the mills 
and go to private family service, when about sixteen years 
of aga " Were they disposed to continue at the mills," Mr. 
Dale adds, ^' (heae afford abundant employment for them, as 
well as for many more young men than ever remain at 
them." 

I shall only observe farther, before concluding this article, 
that if it were possible to restrain the unjustifiable practice of 
ransacking cottages and dissolving family connexions, by carry- 
ing away children to a distance from their homes ; and if such 
establishments as have been now under review were confined 
to the orphan and destitute, supplied in such abundance by 
our great cities, their evil consequences would l)e much 
diminished ; and they might even be considered as a salutary 
provision for some political disorders inseparably connected 
with our present system of manners. It will appear, in another 
pert of the course, that the poverty and beggary which has 
prevailed so much in these last ages among the lower orders, 
arose necessarily from that important change which has gra- 
dually taken place in this part of Europe ; the decrease of 
villainage^ and the dependence of the body of the people on 
their own industry. This evil, therefore, is necessarily con- 
nected (although I am far from thinking that it is so to the 
extent in which it exists) with the manufactures and com- 
merce to which this nation owes so much of its prosperity. In 
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such a state of society, the number of destitute children cannot 
fail to be great ; and it is increased to a wonderful degree by 
the licentious morals so prevalent in all our towns, but more 
especially in the capital The condition of the unfortunate 
objects of manufacturing speculation cannot, therefore, be fairly 
compared with that of the young who enjoy the inestimable 
advantages of parental care and tenderness, but with what 
their own situation would probably have been if they had not 
found such an asylum. 

From some facts, indeed, that have been very strongly 
stated in the other part of the island, it would appear that the 
protecting interference of the Legislature is loudly called for, 
in the case of parish children transported, as is often the case^ 
from workhouses in the metropolis, to factories in distant 
counties A late writer of most resi)ectable character, [the Bev.] 
Mr, Giabome^ assures us, that he has known, from indisputable 
authority, cruel punishments inflicted on such as have found 
the means of representing the hardships they suffered, in order 
to deter them and their companions from similar attempts ; — 
an abuse which cannot be checked while magistrates have no 
power of entering the workshops of manufacturers for the 
purpose of inquiring into the treatment of the children whom 
they employ. Government, certainly, can never be better 
occupied than in measures, which, by promoting the comforts, 
the health, and the morals of those whom Providence has 
deprived of their natural guardians, re-establish, in some 
measure, those ties which the unfortunate accidents of life 
have broken, and give vigour to the first principles on which 
the political fabric depends. 

[2. — On Machinery as a Substitute for Labour : its Advant- 
ages and Disadvantages,^ 

To the same branch of our subject belongs another question, 
which has not only occasioned much discussion among specu- 
lative politicians, but has given rise to frequent insurrections 
among the labouring classes of the people. The question con- 

• [Iwiuiry into the Duties of Men, &c. Lond. 1794, 1795.] 
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oeming the tendency of mechanical contrivances for superseding 
or for abridging labour ^ to increase or to diminish the popular- 
tion of a country, in consequence of their tendency to increase 
or to diminish the quantity of employment to those whose 
subsistence depends on their own industry. 

On this question I must confine myself, at present, to a few 
imperfect hints. I shall begin with stating the opinion of 
MorUesquieu, whose sentiments coincide with those of some 
other very distinguished writers of the same country. 

" Where there is an Agrarian Law," he observes, " and the 
lands are equally divided, the country may be well peopled 
though there are but few arts ; because every citizen receives 
fix>m the cultivation of his land whatever is necessary for his 
subsistence; and all the citizens together consume all the 
fruits of the earth. Thus it was in some of the ancient 
republics. 

" In our present situation, in wliich lands are so unequally 
distributed, they produce much more than those who cultivate 
them can consume ; and consequently, if the arts should be 
neglected, and nothing attended to but Agriculture, the country 
could not he peopled. Those who cultivate, having corn to 
spare, nothing would engage them to work the following year. 
The fruits of the earth would not be consumed by the indo- 
lent, for these would have nothing with which they could 
purchase them. It is necessary then that the Arts should be 
established, in order that the produce of the land may be con- 
sumed by the labourer and the artificer. In a word, it is n6w 
proper that many should cultivate much more than is neces- 
sary for their own use. For this purpose they must have a 
desire of enjoying superfluities, and these they can receive only 
from the artificer. 

'^ Those machines which are designed to abridge art are not 
always useful. If a piece of workmanship is of a moderate 
price, such as is equally agreeable to the maker and buyer, 
those machines which render the manufacture more simple, or 
in other words, diminish the number of workmen, would be 
pernicious. And if water-mills were not everywhere estab- 
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lisbed, I should not have believed them so usefal as is pre- 
tended, because they have deprived an infinite multitade of 
their employment, a vast number of persons of the use of 
water, and the greater part of the land of its fertility."^ 

I recollect few passages in the writmgs of this very eminent 
author in which he appears to me to have reasoned in so loose 
and slovenly a manner. The chapter which I have now quoted 
is entitled, '^ Of the Number of Inhabitants with relation to the 
Arts." From the scope of the argument in the first part of it^ 
we are naturally led to expect that the author is pointing at 
a distinction formerly illustrated, between that state of society 
in which Agriculture was practised as a means of snbaistencej 
and the state of society in Modem Europe, in which it is prac- 
tised as a trade, with a view of shewing (tie disadvantages 
of machines in the former case, and (heir tUUity in the loiter. 
Of this speculation, however, he makes no use whatever in 
the concluding paragraph ; but, on the contrary, seems to 
call in question the expediency of water-mills even at present 
— " If water-mills were not everywhere established, I should 
not have believed them so useful as is pretended, because they 
have deprived an infinite number of hands of their employ- 
ment, a vast number of persons of the use of water, and a great 
part of the land of its fertility." Of these three considerations, 
the last two, it is evident, are perfectly inapplicable to the 
general question, as they would only prove, even if they were 
admitted as just, the inferiority of t£;a^-mills to ivindrmUls. 
I shall confine myself, therefore, to the first ; the tendency of 
such contrivances to diminish the quantity of emplojrment in a 
manufacturing and commercial country. 

Before entering on the argument, it may not be a disagree- 
able relief to the attention, in the midst of these discussions, to 
quote a very beautiful Greek epigram, occasioned by the inven- 
tion here objected to by Montesquieu, and which has frequently 
struck me as bearing a strong resemblance to the general strain 
of Dr. Darwin's Imagery in the Botanic Garden, -The ancients, 
(it may be proper to premise,) during many ages, knew nothing 

^ i^rii of LaiM, Book XXIIL ch»p. xv. 
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but hand-mills ;* and in Greece the labour of turning them 
was committed to the women. The case would appear to have 
been the same among the Egyptians, from the following passage 
of Scripture : — " All the first-born of Egypt shall die, from the 
first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon the throne, even to the 
first-bom of the maid-servant that is behind the mill/'^ I 
shall quote the Epigram, (which is ascribed to Antipater,) in an 
elegant Latin version by Boivin.'f 



* [Ais-mUU (Molce Asinariie) were 
long as well known in antiquity as 
Mamd^mQUf (MoUe Manaariie, Trnsa- 
tiles.)] 

^ The mechanism of the machine is 
■till more explicitly alluded to in that 
prohihitioni where Moses forhids the 
Inmelites **to take the vpper or the 
neiker miU^one in pledge." 

f [The author of this Epigram is 
Antipater of Thessalonicai not Antipater 
of Sidon. He flourished during the 
Augustan age, and was a contemporary 
of YitruTius, who notices the introduc- 
tion of Water-Mills as then recent. 
(ArekUeeturat X. x.) The reference to 
Ceres in the Epigram is appropriate; 
that goddess heing commemorated as the 
inyentor of Corn-Mills in general. (Pliny, 
H. N. VII. Ixvi.) The Epigram is not 
ooDtained in the Planudian AnJthciogy 
or OoUectian of Oreek Epigrams^ but is 
preserved, with many other amtedota^ in 
the famous Pcdatine Codex, or Ileidel- 
herg Manuscript. From thence it was 
first published by Sulmasius in a note 
CD the Augustan History. (Lampridii, 
Heliog^ cap. xxiv.) John Boivin (M. 
Dpifin le cadet) afterwnnls published 
ibe original, with French and Latin ver- 
rions, in his " Bemarques IHetorifpue et 
CriHqtiee sur VAiUhoiogie manuscrite 
qid e$i h la BiUiothlque du Hoy.'' 
(Mem, de VAead. des Iwtcript., T. ii. p. 
379t eeq.) The manuscript there quoted 
was a copy derived from that of Heidel- 
berg, through the trunHcript of Saliua- 



sius; of whose publication of the Epi' 
gram, in his note upon Lampridius, 
Boivin was, however, unaware. [Ihid. p. 
316.) The original is subjoined, with 
an emendation of two corrupted places. 
The first and more obtrusive is indeed 
silently made by Boivin. I give the 
Epigram as it appears in the Mantissa 
QuartOf p. 426 of the third volume of 
De Bosch's Anthologia; and annex the 
version of Grotius to compare with 
Boivin's. I have not, on this occasion, 
looked into the collection of Brunk or 
of Jacobs. 

IwtruXmr* fAi^itvt. 
Ai #i »cr' ax^trdrnv itkkifittmi 

Ir^atpatrtit vtrv^my [I. ^Tftt^a riif 
wtrufitv] »«iX« fia^n ftvXd/iotK 
Tivifitf c^;^c/«t/ (iiir^v vcX/v, u }<;^i* 
fiix^tv 

*' ParciiepiiitricesroanihaK,longamqnefloporeni 
Oarpite. mane licet gallus aderse canat. 
Flava Cerea choreas [?] on Nyinphis imperat : 
niK) 
H:iltaute8 summo moliiter orbo «uper 
Circumagunt axem : radii movnenta Hoqunif- 
tur. 
DU duo [^] TermiiteN concuTa mxa inolio. 
Vila rcdit TcUsrura. quaiidd Oereallii ii<>-ir«» 
Dona frui nobis absque laburv d;itur."j 
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*' Stertite jam famaUe ; cesset mola ; brachia cessent : 

Stertito, dam g^llas provocat ore diem. 
Alma Ceres liquidas open anccedere Tcstro 

Naiadas, et manuam jnssit obire Ticem. 
Scandit Nympha rotam celeri pede ; Tertitur axis, 

Versatur celeri turbine rapta mola. 
Ruraam fevi veteris fniimur bona. Dat sua nobis 

Munera non ullo parta labore Ceres." 

I have alluded to this Epigram, not merely as an object of 
curiosity, but as it exhibits a picture of a state of society which, 
when contrasted with that of the more polished nations in 
modern Europe, affords of itself, without any commentj a strong 
general presumption against Montesquieu's conclusion. How 
have mankind been enabled to emerge from barbarism to civi- 
lisation, but by the introduction and the progressive improve- 
ment of machinery ? It is by these that all human arts are 
carried on, and that the condition of the citizen is distinguished 
from that of the savage ; a fact so striking and so important in 
the history of human affairs, that Franklin has somewhere 
fixed on it as the best foundation for a definition of Man, And, 
undoubtedly, if all such definitions were not absurd, that of being 
htool-maJcing animal, or engineer, which he has humorously 
substituted instead of some of those proposed by the philoso- 
phers of antiquity, must be allowed to possess considerable 
merit, inasmuch as it turns upon one of the most essential cha- 
racteristics by which our species is discriminated from the 
brutes. How intimately it is connected with the progress of 
mankind, more especially in the advanced stages of their im- 
provement, will appear more fully hereafter. In the meantime, 
the experience of the past is sufficiently decisive on the subject, 
to discourage all attempts to fetter human ingenuity and inven- 
tion. The simplest machines and implemente, without which 
we now should be at a loss how to subsist, were new in their 
day ; and, in many instances, the invention of them imdoubtedly 
diminished, perhaps annihilated, the demand for some species 
of labour which was before in request. In what situation 
would the world now be had these inventions been proscribed, 
out of tenderness to the old workmen ; and who will venture to 
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pronounce, that human life has yet attained to its highest de- 
gree of refinement ? ^ 

It is hardly possible to introduce suddenly the smallest in- 
novation into the Political Economy of a State, let it be ever 
so reasonable, nay, ever so profitable, without incurring some 
inconveniences. But temporary inconveniences furnish no 
objection to solid improvements. Those which may arise 
from the sudden introduction of a machine cannot possibly 
be of long continuance. The workmen will, in all probability, 
be soon able to turn their industry into some other channel ; 
and they are certainly entitled to every assistance the public 
can give them, when they are thus forced to change their pro- 
fessional habita ^^An advantageous and honourable peace," 
as Sir James Steuart well remarks, ^^ at the end of a long and 
destructive war, is attended with the same inconvenience as the 
invention of a machine. A number of soldiers are disbanded, 
and become burdensome to the public ; but the evil is of short 
duration, and bears no proportion to the extensive and solid ad- 
vantages of which peace is productive.''^ At the end of the war 
before last, more than a hundred thousand soldiers and sailors 
were all at once thrown out of employment, — a number equal 
to what is employed in the greatest manufactories ; and yet 
(according to Mr. Smith*) no sensible inconvenience happened 
to the country. Many of the seamen probably betook them- 
selves to the merchant service, while the rest, with the soldiers, 
(adverse as the habits of both are to manufacturing industry,) 
were very soon absorbed in the great mass of the ix)ople. 

In what I have hitherto said, I have taken for granted, that 
the invention of a machine must necessarily diminish the 
quantity of employment in that particular branch of industry 
which it is its object to facilitate ; and that it is necessary, ui)on 
such an occasion, for those who are deprived of their former 

' See Gisborno, [Pnley*8 Critic. — An ' Political (Economy, Bodk I. chap. 

Inquiry hUo the IMUi&t of Atf-n in the xix.; [Wt/rk^, Vol. I. p. 101. | 
Higher Bank and Middle Classes of 

Society in Qreat Britain, resultimj from * | 1I7y////* of Naiious, I>iK»k IV. 

ihtir retpedive Stations, Prqfcftsinjui, clia]>. ii.: Vol. II. i>. 2Ml, tt-nlli eili- 

and Emjjlayments. IjOikI. 1794. | tioii.| 

VOL. VIIL N 
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mode of siibBiBteiice, to betake theDiselves to some ot/ier ti 
or manufacture, in which the demaad for labourers still 
tinues. But this is by no means a necessary cousequence of 
such inventioas ; for it is far from heiug impossible, that by 
lowering the price of commoditioa, and improving their quality, 
they may increase the demand for work in a greater proportioi 
than that in which they diminish the number of hands 
which it is carried on. By lowering the price, they may 
new markets abroad, or place the commodities within 
reach of a lower class of people at home ; or, on the otl 
band, by improving the fabric, they may bring them into' 
request, both at home and abroad, amoog the higher orders; 
and, in this manner, a larger quantity wroiight in a more com- 
pendious manner, may employ as many hands as a less quantity 
in a way more laborious. In fact, this can scarcely fail to bo 
the consequence, inasmuch as the demand for labour baa no 
other limit than the extent of consumption ; and in the present 
state of the world, consumption may be fairly said to have no 
limit which may not be cstended by a reductioa of price. 
Wlien such an effect has once taken place, its operation 
creases and extends beyond calculation ; for tli 
demand for the commodities produced by the assistance of tl 
machine, increases the demand for all the various materials and 
all the various trades which are subservient to the manufacture, 
and which furnish perhaps employment to an immense number 
of hands without admitting of a mechanical abridgment. 

It may be worth while to add, that the same state of society 
which multiplies these compendious processes in the old and 
established trades, is continually multiplying the number <rf 
pursuits and occupations, and enlarging our prospect of that 
boundless Held which will never be exhausted by human in- 
dustry. 

Another consideration, too, which adds much force to the 
foregoing reasonings, may be deduced from the effect of 
mechanical abridgment of labour, in disengaging corresponding 
quantities of the manufacturing capital of the country. In 
proportion as this happens, the firnds destined for the maio-. 
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? of labour receive a virtual augmeDtaiion ; and, in a 
oatton aiich as ours, cannot fail to find immediate employment 
either in extending the scale of old eEtablishmeiitE, or in Btrildng 
out new channels of industry. lu trutli, all that has been 
alleged by Turgot, Smith, and Bentham, in proof of the asto- 
nishing effects produced by the accumulation of capital, may 
be fairJy urged in favour of those machines whicli render a 
g^ven quantity of capital more productive. 

These observationa, however, relate only to the eventual or 
poaaible advantagee of machines in increasing employment, 
and, by no means, do justice to the present argument Their 
infinite importance, or rather, indeed, tficir aiaohte necessity to 
maintain the national prosi>erity of a commercial country like 
Great Biiliiiii, will appear from the following consideratioDB, 

" The Russians," we are told,* " had no other way of making 
planks, till near the end of the last century, but by hewing or 
chipping away a whole tree to the necessary thickness ; not- 
withstanding which, they could aS'ord to sell them cheaper 
than their neighbours. Suppose that two Russians could, in 
this manner, finish a plank in a day, and that in the same 
time two common sawyers could cut out twenty, it follows that 
the Russians must work for one-twentitth part of the sawjers' 
wages. If a Baw7er in Sweden can get tenpencc a day, the 
Rueaan must be paid with a hallpenny." .... 

" In Sweden," Postlethwayt odds, " there are a kind of 
mills tui'ned by water, and so contrived as to fake in large trees 
on the upper side of the stream, and deliver them out on the 
lower, sawed into planke in a few miuutes." One of thtse 
millB will make ut least five hundred planks, whilst the Ruseian 
could make a single one by hewing ; and consequently, with the 
attendance of a single person, it perfonus the work of a thou- 
sand men labouring with the axe. 

It is only by such contrivances, combined with that division 
of labour which is intimately connected with them, that nations, 
among whom the wages of labour are comparatively high, can 
mtuntain the competition in foreign markets; and to what an 
■ (Poitlethwijf* Dictionary, ta.; Article, JlfoeA'iM.] 
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extraordinary ^exteut the productive iK)wer8 of inJuHtry may 
thus be multiiilied, the commercial hiatory of our own inland 
affords a proof hitherto unequalled among mankind. 

In a country where, by increase of money, by a load of taxea^l 
and by various other canses, the price of lalMur haa riae 
higher than among its commercial competitors, its trade mui 
necessarily go to decay, unless this circumstance is countcracte 
by others of an opposite tendency. So strongly does this rvtt 
apply to our own case, that many of our manufacturing townal 
must long ago have given up all thoughts of foreign commercfly I 
il they had not been constantly etruggling against the advancing] 
price of manual lalxrar, by those astonisliing combinations c ' 
mechanical ingenuity which nothing but necessity can accounn 
for. It is a fortunate arrangement in human affairs, that thaH 
same circumstances which create the evil should thus funuBlLl 
the remedy. When demands from abroad slacken, and fore 
rivals, in consequence of the cheapness of labour, are on the ' 
point of securing the prize, tlie pressure of necessity awakens 
invention ; and by the seasonable introduction of a new machine, 
I'e-establishes the manufacture, lowered in its price or improved 
in its quality. Tlie comi>etition, in truth, among commercial 
nations at present, is not merely a competition of industry, but 
of ingenuity and skill ; and it is likely to become ao in a 
aud greater degree, as tlie progress of Science and of AiCj 
advances. It is this inexhaustible fund of mechanical inven- I 
tion, in which we have now left all our competitors far behind^ I 
aided by the division of labour arising from mercantile opulmce^ I 
and protected by civil liberty, which is the great fonndation of I 
our commercial prosperity. 

The foregoing observations, while they appear to me to go far to I 
jviftijy tlie general principle on which niechanical abridffmeiUBo/M 
hihour proceed, suggest, at the same time, if I am not mifitnken,. f 
an additional confirmation of some reasonings formerly stated | 
in vindiccUivn o/lke cunaolidfdion. of farms. [I*. 124, w^,] 

It was long ago observed by Mr. Jenyns,* (and, indeed, the | 

remark ninst have occurred to every person who has bestowed J 

* [TkmigkttonthepTacntUiijftl'rirtiifP'omtim*: ITOT.| 
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a moment's coDsideration on the subject,) ^' That although no 
tax is immediately laid, in Great Britain, on com, it is taxed 
as effectually as if a duty by the bushel had been primarily 
laid upon it ; inasmuch as out of its price, all the innumerable 
taxes drawn from the farmer on windows, soap, candles, malt, 
hops, leather, salt, and a thousand others, must be repaid.'' . . . 
** The price ofcorri^ therefore*' he concludes, "rmist necessarily 
be advanced."^ Since the time he wrote, how astonishingly 
have taxes increased and multiplied on the farmer's articles of 
consumption; and yet the price of com has not, certainly, 
risen in the same proportion. Indeed, under all this weight 
of taxation, its price, at an average, appears to have /aUen in 
the course of the present century. 

To what cause can we ascribe this very importjmt fact, but 
to the accumulation of agricultural capital in the hands of 
those men who are accused of consolidating farms 'f and who, 
in consequence of the circumstances which have been already 
explained, are enabled to bring their grain to the market at a 
reduced exjiense. The advantages which manufacturers derive 
from the division of labour, and from the use of machinery, 
cannot be attained, but in a very inconsiderable degree, by the 
husbandman ; and hence the inestimable value of every arrange- 
ment which, by economizing his operations, prevents the price 
of the necessaries of life from keeping pace with the growing 
weight of taxation. These circumstances, it must be confessed, 
render agriculture less profitable than formerly to small far- 
mers, and they have, perhaps, a tendency unfavourable to the 
agricultural population of the countrj'. But although this 
must be allowed to be an evil, it is not to be compared in mag- 
nitude with a dependence on foreign nations for the means of 
subsistence. From the increasing importations of grain, for a 
good many years past, there is but too much reason to a[)pre- 
hend that the remedy is not altogether adequate to the disorder; 
but the efficacy of the remedy, to a certain extent, is unques- 
tionable; and if it had not oj)cratod very poworfnlly indeed, 
the mischief would long l)ef«»re now have boon incnlculal)!^ in 
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its consequences. Could we suppose it possible that, by au 
increase of taxes, wheat might be imported at a less expense 
than that at which it can be raised, on how precarious a founda- 
tion would the grandeur of this empire rest I 

It affords some consolation, imder the impression of these 
gloomy ideas, to reflect, that the discouragements to agriculture, 
and the checks to agricultural population, are consequences, not 
of the natural progression of things, but of those accidental 
causes which have produced our public burdens; and that, 
therefore, if we could indulge the prospect of a short respite 
from the calamities of war, a reduction of taxes might gradually 
operate in placing agriculture more upon a level with the other 
branches of national industry. 

[SuBSECT. ni. — h the Density of Population in Proportion to the 
Extent of Country J a certain Index of National Prosperity f] 

In the course of the foregoing Lectures, I have repeatedly 
intimated my dissent from a very common opinion, that the 
number of a people compared loith the extent of their territory^ 
famiahea the most unequivocal of all the teats thai can he ap- 
pealed to J in otir inquiriea concerning naJtionalproaperity. That 
in order to ascertain in how far a country is flourishing, nothing 
more is necessary than to examine this proportion^ is by many 
writers assumed as a fundamental maxim ; and yet the slightest 
consideration may satisfy us, that it is the induatrioua alone 
who constitute the strength of a nation, and that a population 
composed of the idle and the indigent is to be dreaded as one 
of the greatest of political evils.* 

{Interpolation from Notes.) — One of the first writers who 
seems to have become aware of this important truth, was Sir 
James Steuart, who clearly pointed out the essential differences 

* [In the manascript Lectures seyeral no yolume in my possession marked 
blank pages are here left, and there is POL ; and I have endearonred to sup- 
subjoined the following memorandum : ply the lacuna here left from the notes 
— " See Volume marked POL.— Paley, taken of the course in 1809 by Mr. 
vol. ii. p. 348 ; Townsend ; Arthur Bridges, and by the late Mr. Bonar.] 
Young ; Sir James Steuart.** There is 
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between a population of industrious citizens, and a population 
of idle men and of beggars* The same diatinction waa takeo 
about the Bame'time by several Il'reiicli writers, and from them 
was adopted by Mr, Arthur Young. In his Survey of the 
Agricidtnre of France, lie states it explicitly as his opinion, 
that the population of that country was too gi"eat, in conse- 
quence of the excessive subdivision of land in many dis- 
tricts, and that the prosperity of the nation would be greatly 
eulianced if the inhabitants could be reduced by five or six 
millions at least He founds particularly on the remarks made 
in an excellent Report on Beggary, drawn up by M. de la 
Rochefoucauld Liancourt.t 

In some other countries of Europe, we find population forced 
beyond its natural limit, by expedients expressly and avowedly 
intended for this purpose. Such was the policy which induced 
the Spanish Government to establiali a colony of Germans in 
the Sierra Morena, though every province in Spain swarmed 
with vagrants, who owed thoir support to the hierarchy and 
monasteries. Of this attempt and its ill success, a very in- 
teresting account is given by Mr, Townsend-I The failure of 
the whole project might indeed have been anticipated. Where 
a country has already a greater population than the Htate can 
govern well, public evils are not to be remedied by the intro- 
duction of new settlers, A cure for these must be found 
nearer home, in a melioration of the government and of the 
condition and circumstances of the people. 

The policy adopteil in some nations, of increasing population 
by holding out inducements to marriage, has been BUggest«d by 
the same views as the expedient of inviting foreign settlers. 
No maxim can be more certain than this, — that marriages will 
take place in every instance where tlicy ought to do so. There 
is no example of a country furnishing regiJar employment to 
industry where these are not entered into. The policy, therefore, 
ia at best useless ; hut it can scarcely fail to be burtfuL In 



• [I\il4tieal (Ecornmij, Book I. chap, 
«ii. ; Workt, Vol. I. p, 117, et alibi.) 
t [Trovei* in Frnncf, p. 40(1] 



t [JoKrneji titroiigh Spain in the 
ywira 1786, 1787, &c, Vol. II. p. 160, 

M-l; firil cdilion.] 
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SpaiQ such an expedient was tried by Charles IV., who ex- 
tended the privileges of nobility to married men for a certain 
number of years, and to the father of six children, for life ; 
whilst, on the contrary, those nobles who continued bachelors 
after twenty-five years of age, were deprived of all the immunities 
of their order. This edict was without effect ; and it was in 
vain that attempts were made to enforce it — {End of interpola- 
tionfrom Notes.) 

In all such cases as have now been under consideration, 
where the numbers of a people have increased steadily for a 
length of time, without a proiK)rtional increase in the means of 
subsistence, alarming consequences may be apprehended to fol- 
low sooner or later : and although this might be the ultimate 
result of the most perfect model of human policy, (were it 
possible to realize it,) at least in so great a degree as ought to 
lower the pride of philosophical sjieculation, yet if it appear 
that the same evil may be produced without adding, in the 
meantime, to the sum of national happiness, the political 
arrangements in which it originates cannot be too anxiously 
avoided as sources of an unmixed accumulation of miscliiefs. 
In China, where population has been forced by a variety of un- 
natural exi)edient8, by the permission which parents have to 
expose their cliildrcn, by the singularly abstemious habits of 
the people, and by the indiscriminate use they are led to make 
of everything through which life can be supported, — the fatal 
effects of a policy, artificially conti ived to extend the multipli- 
cation of the race beyond its just limits, are seen in all their 
magnitude. In such circumstances, any deficiency in the ordi- 
nary produce, arising from an unfavourable season, cannot fail 
to be followed by the horrors of famine. The miseries which 
have so often been ex}x;rienced from this in Ilindostan are, in 
like manner, the obvious conseciuences of a i)opulation pushed to 
its utmost i)088ible limit, relatively to the means of subsistence. 
The ordinary habits of frugtility to which the i)eople ore accus- 
tomed, leave no superfluities to be retrenched in a year of sc^ircity. 

Tlie conclusion to which these considerations lead is mani- 
fest, — that the only equitable and Ixjuefieial means which can bo 
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employed for the advancement of population, suppose a corre- 
sponding increase in the funds necessary to support it ; and that 
every project to encourage it in any other way, can only add to 
the number of human creatures bom to poverty, to vice, and to 
wretchedness. To consider population merely in the narrow 
commercial view, of producing men who are to be subservient 
to the fortunes of the opulent, and who, by their increasing 
numbers, are to lower the reward of labour, and to favour the 
competition of our manufacturers in foreign markets, is a policy 
not only inexpedient, but unjust and inhuman, and dictated by 
the same spirit which has led men, in so many other instances, 
to overlook, in the eagerness of mercantile speculation, the 
rights, the feelings, and the morals of those who are doomed to 
be the instruments of their avarice. 

This general principle furnishes an infallible criterion for 
adjusting the relative claims of Agriculture and of Manu/ac- 
tares to the attention of the statesman. The powerful stimulus 
which manufactures give to agriculture has been already illus- 
trated ; and in so far as this operates without any check from 
adventitious causes, their tendency is wholly beneficial, inasmuch 
as they at once multiply the numbers of the people and provide 
the additional food by which they are to be supported. It must 
however be remembered, that although this is a natural effect, 
it is not the necessm-y effect of manufactures, and that it is 
possible for them to advance population in a far greater degree 
than that in which they add to the produce of the earth. It 
has been shewn, that in the actual history of modern Europe, 
the spirit of the prevailing systems of legislation has obstructed, 
in a variety of ways, the natural and salutary operation of ma- 
nufacturing upon agricultural industry, more particularly by 
the encouragement wliich they have given to the labour of tovms 
in preference to that of the country ; and wherever this lias 
been the case, although the lower orders may have muUipUcd^ 
and may even, in consequence of collateral circumstances, have 
increased the sum of their enjoyments, yet a large proportion of 
them must have been (le[)rivod of their full h^luire of those pro- 
gressive advantages which Nature, if not lliwarted by human 
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policy, woiild not fail to distribute, with aa equitable baud, 
among all her industrious children. 

The legal provision which is made for the poor in the other 
part of the island, although originating in motives which reflect 
the highest honour on the benevolence of our countrymen, is 
obviously liable to this objection, that while it tends to increase 
population by encouraging marriage, it has no tendency to 
provide additional food for the people. Nor is this all : the 
population it increases is chiefly that of idle consumers ; and, 
therefore, it not only diminishes the quantity of provisions 
which the labour of the industrious man can command, but 
abridges his share of the comforts of life, to feed those who are 
a burden on the community. The evils occasioned by all such 
expedients cannot fail to be progressive ; for whatever depresses 
the condition of the labouring classes must eventually multiply 
the objects of charity.^ But of this subject I shall have occasion 
to treat afterwards. 

The agricultural improvements of which this country is sus- 
ceptible, present immense resources both for meliorating the 
state of the lower orders, and for adding to the numbers of the 
most valuable part of its inhabitants. That its produce might 
be easily doubled, or even trebled, has been affirmed by very 
competent judges ;* but without aiming at arithmetical preci- 
sion on this point, it may be confidently asserted, that the pre- 
sent population of our island is far short of what the territory, 
if properly cultivated, would be able to maintain. It is not 
merely the commons and the tvaste lands, (the extent of which 
in Great Britain has been computed^ to amount to twenty-two 
millions of acres, — that is, to more than one-fourth of the whole 



* Essay on the P/tnciple of Popula- 
tion. [In 1798, by Malthus.] 

* Bell's Pamphlet, p. 119. [According 
to tlio notes of the later Courses of 
Political Economy, Mr. Stewart quotes 
Mr. Benjamin Bell by name, and with 
approbation ; and in Watt's Bibliotheca 
there are given to him, as author, — 
!•• Three Essays ; on Taxation of In- 



come, &c., Edin., 1799 ;--2»- Essays on 
Agriculture^ &c., Edin., 1802.] 

« Essential Principles of WeaUh of 
Nations, [1797, by Grey,] p. 130. In the 
Report of the Committee on Waste Lands, 
it is stated that there are throughout the 
kingdom no less than 7,800,000 acres in 
a perfectly uncultivated condition. — 
Lord Carrington^s Speech in the House 
of Lords, July 3, 1800. 
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dngdora ;) it is not merely Ihese, wliich open a field for future 
bertlons in husbandry ; but, if we except a few districts where 
Ibe soil is naturally rich, and which have been long in a state 
f high cnltivatiou, scarcely a farm is to be found, of which the 
K!upier win not readily grant, that the produce might be 
greatly augmenteil. Nor is there the smallest reason to doubt, 
in a coimtry so eminently distinguished by enterprising and 
enlightened industry, and which enjoys so many advantages 
over neighbouring states, that the natural course of events, 
aided by such laws as now unite the suffrages of politicians of 
all descriptions, would advance both its agriculture and popula- 
tion with a rapidity equal to our most sanguine wishes, if the 
circumstances of Europe should ever enable us to enjoy, undis- 
turbed, for a course of years, the blessings of peace. 

In order to damp the exertions inspired by such prospects, 
it has been frequently urged, tliat supposing them to be attended 
with complete success, and a similar spirit to animate the 
legislators of other countries, the globe would, at no very distant 
period, be overstocked with inhabitants, and would be rendered 
a scene of incalculable misery. An idea of this kind serves as 
the ground-work of a late very ingenious and candid Essay, 
''On the Principle of Pojmlalion as it affects the Future Im- 
provement <if Society ;"* — an Essay distinguished by originality 
of thoTight, and which (among some general speculations, more 
jdausible, perhaps, than solid) contains a variety of acute and 
■Dst reflections of a practical nature. A remarkable passage, too, 
f a similar tendency, forms the conclusion of Pinto's Treatise, 

■'<^ Circulation and Credii.-f Nor has this calamitous conse- 
quence of the natural course of events been altogether over- 
looked by the romantic authors of some late political theories. 

vlt was plainly perceived in its full force by Godwin, when he had 



• Py Mallliiu. Tile E»e»j, u no- 
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recourse (in order to solve the difficulty) to the moat pura-l 
doxical of all his hypotheses, that in conBequenco of the inteUl 
lectual and moral improvement of man, the passion between ths'l 
aexea will be gradually extinguished, and that, while the periodfl 
of human life will, in the case of individuals, be indefinitely^ 
prolonged, the species will ceaee to propagate* The t 
difficulty led Dt. Wallace, fifty years ago, to conclude mucW 
more pMlosophically, " that the esintence of perfect govcni«j 
ments (even though they were consistent with the hum 
[lassions and appetites) is physically inconsistent with the^ 
circumstances ol' mankind upon the earth."' — {Interpolalio 
from Notes.) — " How happy," he also says, "would he tliol 
consequences of such an excellent government t Eveiy di8-4 
couragement to marriage would be effectually removed. Wise 
regulations would be established to gratify tlie natural passion 
of love, in an easy and agreeable manner. No false maxims 
whicli cornipt the taste in this grand concern would be in J 
vogue, nor any templafion from interest to mislead the choic«.l 
Poverty being effectually banished, and every one upon an^ 
equal footing, the numerous iuijMidiments arising from an in- 
equality of rank, GBtat<.'8, or other circimistances, would be 
wholly removed, In this situation, according to the original 
blessing and command, m:tnkind would be fruitful, and multi- J 
ply, replenisli the earth, and subdue it." . . . "How long the! 
earth, with the best culture of which it is capable from humaa 1 
genius and industry, might be able to nourish its perjietually 
increasing inhabitants, is as impossible as it is nnneoessary to 
he determined. It is not probable that it could have supported 
them during so long a period as since the creation of Adam. i 
But whatever may be supposed of the length of tliis period, of J 
necessity it must bo granted, that the earth could not nouriahj 
them for ever, unless either its fertility could be continuallyj 
augmented, or by some secret in nature, like what certaiii; 



■ [Inquiry into BJitieaiJiuliee.k':., [Tho&ll(iwiuBn"iimijr»i)ilimilB«d__ 
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ciithufiiasts have cx})eck'(l from the philosopher's stone, some 
wise adept in the occult sciences uhould invent a method of 
supporting mankind quite different from any thing known at 
present. Nay, though some extraordinary methotl of support- 
ing tliem might possiLily be found out, yet if there was no 
bound to the increase of mankind, which would be the case 
under a perfect goverament, tliere would not even be sufficient 
room for containing their bodies upon the surface of the earth." 
..." It would be impossible, therefore, to support the great 
numbers of men who would he raised up under a perfect 
government ; the earth would he overstocked at last, and the 
greatest admirers of such fanciful schemes must foresee the 
fatal period when they would come to an cud." ..." Dur- 
ijig all the preceding ages, while there was room for increase, 
mankind must have been happy ; the earth must liave been a 
paradise in the literal sense, as the greatest part of it must 
have been turned into delightful and fruitful gardens. But 
when the di-cadful time slioidd at last come, wlien oiu- globe, 
by the moxt diligent culture, could not produce what was 
sufficient to nourish its numerous inliabitauts, what happy ex- 
[Hfdient could then be found out to remedy so great an evil ?"* 

In one very important res|>ect, indeed. Dr. Wallace has mis- 
apprehended the subject, in supposing that the evils of an 
overgrown population were placed at a great and almost im- 
measurable distance, and that they could not be realized till 
the whole world was cultivated like a ganlen. In opposition 
to this idea, Mr. Malthus has shown, and I tlunk with dcmoo- 
strative evidence, tliat the evils in question would he imminent 
and immediate ; and that in every period of the pn^ess to the 
time when tlie whole earth should be cultivated like a garden, 
the distress for want of food would be constantly pressing on 
all mankind, supposing them all on a footing of equality. 
Though the produce of the earth might be increasing every 
year, the population would advance much faster, and the re- 
dundance must be reduced by the return of periodical disease, 
or the constant action of miseiy. 

• [Pto^<ii. Sk.. Prs, ill. i». pp. 104, 115-117, Dr. Hulurt WiUiiM *« OM rf 
l)>fMim>«.-i«urE>liiil>ur|,-l>) 
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The followiug curious Apologue Troni Mr. Townseud's Bis- I 
sertation on the Poor Lama, [1780,]* as it so well illustrates I 
the relation of human eociety to population, I shall present I 
without aay comment. 

" Narigators relate, that id the South Seas there is an island, , 
whicli, from the first discoverer, is called Juan Fernandes. In 
this sequestered spot, John Fernando placed a colony of goats, 
consisting of one male, attended by his female. This happy 
couple finding psisture in ahundance, could readily obey the 
first commandment, to increase arid multiply; till in process of 
time they had replenished thoir little island.' In advancing to 
this period they were strangers to misery and want, and seemed 
to glory in their multitude ; but from this unhappy moment 
they began to suffer hunger : yet, continuing for a time to in- 
crease their numbers, had they been endued with reason, they 
must have apprehended the extremity of famine. In tliis 
situation the weakest first gave way, and plenty was again re- 
stored. Thus they fluctuated between happiness and iniaery, 
and either suffered want or rejoiced in abundance, according aa 
their numbers were diminished or increased ; never at a stay, 
yet nearly balancing at all times their quantity of food. This 
relation of equipoise was from time to time disturbed, either by 
epidemical diseases or by the arrival of some vessel in distress. 
On such occasions their numbers were considerably reduced ; but 
to compensate thb alarm, and to comfort them for the loss of their 
companions, the survivors never failed immediately to find a re- 
turn of plenty. They were no longer in fear of famine ; they 
ceased to regard each other with an evil eye ; all had abundance, 
all were contented, all were happy. Thus, what might have I 
been considered as misfortunes, proved a source of comfort j 
and, to them at least, " partial evil" was " universal good." 

" When the Spaniards found that the English privateers 
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resorted to this island for provisions, they resolved on the total 
extirpation of the goats ; and for this purpose they put ou shore 
a greyhound dog aud bitch,^ These in their turn increased 
and multiplied, in proportion to the quantity of food they met 
with ; but in consequence, as the Spaniards had foreseen, the 
breed of goata diminished. Had they been totally destroyed, 
the dogs likewise must bave perished. But as many of tbe 
goats retired to the craggy rocks, wliere the dogs could never 
follow tbem, descending only for short intervals to feed with 
fear and circumspection in the valleys, tew of those, besides the 
careless and the rash, became a piey ; and none but the most 
watchful, strong, and active of the dogs could get a sufficiency 
of food, Thiia a new kind of balance was established. The 
weakest of both species were among the first to pay the debt of 
nature ; tbe most active and vigorous preserved their lives. — It 
is the quantity of food which regulates the numbers of the 
human species," &c. — But to return : 

The reasonings of Mr. Malthus, therefore, in so far as they 
relate to the Utopian plans of Wallace, Condorcet, and Giod- 
win, arc perfectly conclusive, and strike at the root of all such 
theories. But they do not seem to justify those gloomy infer- 
ences which many persona are disposed to draw from them 
concerning the established order of nature. And the very 
ingenious and liberal author has assured us explicitly, that he 
did not mean, when he stated these considerations to the 
public, to insinuate any argument against the expediency of 
meliorating, to the utmost of our power, the real imperfections 
of our existing institutions. In one point only, I am disposed 
to differ from Mr. Malthus. He seems to me to lay by far too 
little stress on the efficacy of those arrangements which nature 
herself has established for the remedy of the evils in question, 
and to trust too little to that via medicatrix Ttatura, which ia 
not less susceptible of an application to the political than to 
the natural world. But these remarks I shall have occasion to 
illustrate more fully when 1 come to treat of the Economical 
system. — {End of interpolation from ifotea.) 
' UlloB, B«ok 11. c)i»|.. I». 
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1 aholl not unter into the afgumcnt at present, althougb I am 
fully persuaded that the subject is still unexhausted, aad that if 
prosecuted with a dispassionate love of truth, it would open an 
interesting and not uupleasing field of 8i)eculatIou. It is suffi- 
cient for my ]>uri>ose to obBcrvc, that whatever opinion we may 
form concerning it, no solid reason raw be suggested, which ought 
to have any practical effect in diminisliing our zeal to advance, 
to the utmost of our power, the prosperity of that society with 
which we are connected. For, although the greater that pro- 
sperity, the sooner must popidation arrive at that ultimatu limit 
where it ceases to be a blessing, yet it belongs not U» lis, in the 
contemplation of a remote contingency, to supply what appears 
to our limited faculties an imperfection in the arrangements of 
Providence, by neglecting those duties to which we are called 
in the present moment The field which yet remains to em- 
ploy the labours of ourselves and our children, is sufficiently 
ample to animate the exertions of the most sanguine heneficenoe; 
and it is a miserable misapplication of the time and talents 
which arc now in our possession, to waste tliem in fruitless 
anticipations of the condition of remote ages, while so much 
may be done to lighten the pressure of actual evils. The article 
of Political Economy to which I have now tjeen directing your 
attention, illustrates, with (wcidiar force, the tmth of these 
remarks, when we compare, in the Jlrsi place, the actual popula- 
tion of the globe with the prolific powers of the sexes, and still 
more when, in the second, we reflect on the importance of that 
sublime function entrusted to the legislator, of being able even- 
tually to bestow not only existence but happtjtess on millions 
who would never otherwise liave seen the light. 

{InfAirpoUUion from Noten.) — Tliese general principles ootn- 
eide, in most essential respects, with the system of the Econo- 
mists and of Qucsnai ; one of whose fundamental maxims is, 
that the statesman should lix lus attention rathei- on the 
increase of national wealth tlian on the increase of popnU' 
tioo, that is, aim at the advance of population only through 
the medium of agriculture, and consider manufactures and 
commerce as useful only in so far as they tend to ang- 
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lot the territorial produce by the stimulus of an extended 
^market. 

This view of the subject may perhaps enable ua to clear up 
on inconsistency formerly referred to, (p. 65,) which occurs 
in the work of the very ingenious author of the Ami dea 
Hommes. The change of opinion which this author acknow- 
ledges, may easily be accounted for by the varying point of 
view in which he considers his subject. The two opinions, 
when stated with proper limitations, will both be found agree- 
able to truth. That population is the consequence of riches, is 
a maxim which, I believe, holds true without any e.\ceptiou, 
and no iUustratton of it can be more striking tlian what is 
afforded by the progress of population in America. On the 
other hand, when we cast our eyes on what has happened in 
modem Europe, we find ricties to be the consequence of an 
increasing population. 

It is to this last state of society that it is necessary for us to 
confine our attention, if we wish our speculatious to be practi- 
cally useful ; I mean, to that state of society where there are no 
laws favouring the division of landed property, as in the ancient 
republics, or an open field for agricultural enterprise, as in the 
New World ; but wliere a great accumulation of land in the 
hands of a few proprietors is the necessary consequence of 
existing institutions, while, at the same time, the lower orders 
are left dependent on the free and voluntary exertions of their 
own industry. The question is nothowa speculative pohtician 
should regulate the course of human affairs ; but in what man- 
ner, subject to existing conditions, the peace of society may be 
efl'ectually maintained, and the greatest amount of happiness 
secured. But how this is to be accomplished, independently 
of Manufactures and Commerce, I confess myself unable to 
form even an idea. The writers who, in their zeal for agri- 
culture, have been led to declaim against manufactures and 
commerce, placing to their account all the evils which result 
from the nmtual jealousy of nations, seem to have entirely lost 
sight, not only of the causes which have brought agriculture to 
PSitfl present state, but of the operation of commerce and manu- 

TOt.. VIII, o 
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factures in applying a euro to the anarchy which prevailed for 
ages after the abolition of viUanage. 

The existence of many poor was in reality the necessary 
effect of breaking down this institution established by the feudal 
system. By that revolution, all those who had formerly been 
serfs to the proprietors of land, were left to depend on their 
own industry for subsistence, instead of receiving, directly or 
indirectly, maintenance from their feudal lord. Hence, in the 
progress of human affairs, it coiUd not but ensue that a great 
number l)ecame indigent. Not many years ago the condition 
of the poor in Scotland, in consequence of scarcity, was un- 
doubtedly distressing ; but bow limited and transitory was the 
suffering at that time, compared with what was here chronically 
prevalent towards the end of the seventeenth century ? This 
contrast may be seen from the statement made by Mr. Fletcher 
of Saltoun, in a Discourse addressed to the Scottish Parliament 
in 1698.^ He estimated the number of beggars then in Scot- 
land at no fewer than 200,000. The only remedy he, a 
Republican by principle, could suggest, was to restore the 
ancient state of viUanage, and to make slaves of all those who 
were unable to provide for their own subsistence. 

In England, although from various causes the career of 
improvement began at an earlier period, a similar progress of 
order and regular police accompanied the advancement of 
national industry ; and it is not a little remarkable how com- 
pletely the licentiousness and insubordination of the lower 
classes bid defiance to the authority of the wisest and most 
vigorous princes, till a gradual extension of the field of em- 
ployment insensibly converted the multitude to better habits. 
During the sixteenth century, the police of England docs not 
appear to have been better than that of Scotland at the end of 
the seventeenth. In proof of this I may refer to Harrison's 
account of the state of England in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and of Queen Elizabeth, [in his Historical Description.^ The 
most satisfactory proof that I know of the disorderly condition 
of England, is a statement preserved in Strype's Annals^ drawn 
up in 1596, by a justice of peace in Somersetshire. 

♦ f Discourses ; Second Discourse concerning the AfTairs of Scotland.] 
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Against sach a state of anarchy there are only two remedies. 
The one is a return to the institution of Villanage of the feudal 
ageSy or to the Agrarian policy of the Eoman Commonwealth ; 
the other is the operation of Manufactures and Commerce, 
which have already accomplished such wonders in this part of 
the world, and not yet occasioned any general inconvenience 
which may not be traced to the caprice of that policy 
diverting them from their natural channels, or to those acci- 
dents, perhaps inseparable from the lot of humanity, which 
occasionally disturb those pacific relations on which the pro- 
sperity of nations depends. The facts, accordingly, which I 
have borrowed from Mr. Fletcher, led him not unnaturally to 
r^ret the emancipation of the lower orders, and to recommend 
strongly the revival of such a policy as subsisted in the ancient 
republics. The same ideas have plainly warped the speculations 
of Dr. Wallace.* The disorders which appeared to this author 
80 formidable as to require the violent and cruel laws of anti- 
quity, must be admitted by those who were not aflfected by the 
same classical prepossessions, to afford a strong confirmation of 
what has been already urged in favour of the remedy which the 
natural course of things in modern Europe has provided for the 
gradual extirpation of these evils. All that it is necessary for 
the statesman to remember, is — that the care of population be- 
longs exclusively to nature, and that it is his peculiar business, 
by securing employment to all ranks of the people, and by 
directing all the various kinds of industrious speculation, to 
bestow due encouragement on that art which alone can render 
an increasing population the source of an increasing fund for 
its own subsistence. — (End of iniayolation from Notes,) 

[Appendix. — Of the means which have been employed to 
ascertain the state of population in particular 
instances.] 

In entering on this article, it may be proper to renjark in 
general, that it is obviously one of those where mathematical 
accuracy cannot possibly be attained. Even supposing an actual 

* [See bis bookn ; On tM Namhcrtt, an* I On the Prospects of Mankind. | 
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numeration to be made of all the inhabitants of a country, 
the result would not be consistent with truth, unless the obser- 
vations were carried on in all the different parts of it at the 
same time ; nor would this result, however correctly it might 
state the fact at the moment when it was ascertained, afford 
anything more than a single measurement of an object, which, 
from its nature, is always varying, less or more, in its dimen- 
siona Such a method, however, of ascertaining the number 
of a people is unquestionably susceptible of a greater degree of 
precision than any other, although, in most cases where it has 
been attempted, numerous errors have been committed in the 
execution ; partly from the want of method in those to whom 
the details have been entrusted ; and partly from the prejudices 
which dispose the more ignorant classes of the community to 
distrust the views of Government in proposing such a measura 

In by far the greater number of instances, inquiries concern- 
ing Population have been conducted on a plan much more 
indirect, and affording a still less accurate approximation to 
the truth. In order to shorten the lal)Our necessarily attending 
an operation of so great a magnitude, certain facts have been 
fixed upon which are supposed to have a constant relation to 
the whole number of the people, and from these (by an appli- 
cation of general niles founded on experience) this number 
has been inferred or computed. Such, for example, is the 
number of Houses^ the quantity of Consumption ; and, above 
all, the state of Birtlis^ Deaths, and Marriages. 

The first person who led the way in this department of 
political science wafl Sir William Petty; and it was by him 
that the phrase Political Arithmetic was introduced. The 
idea which he annexed to the term may be judged of from 
the explanation he gives of it in the title of one of his books : 
" Political Arithmetic ; or, A Discourse concerning the Extent 
of Land, People, Buildings, Husbandry, Manufacture, Com- 
merce, Fishery, Artisans, Seamen, Soldiers, Public Revenues, 
Interest, Taxes, Superlucration, Registries, Banks, Valuation 
of Men, Increasing of Seamen, of Militias, Harbours, Situation, 
Shipping, Power at Sea, &c., as the same relates to every 
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Country in general, but more particularly to the territories of 
his Majesty of Great Britain, and his neighbours of Holland, 
ZiCaland, and France.'' This book was presented in manuscript 
to King Charles IL, but was not printed till the year 1690. 
Lord Shelborne, the author's son, in his dedication of it, ob- 
serves, " that it was styled by his father Political Arithmetic^ 
inasmuch as things of Government, and of no less concern and 
extent, than the glory of the Prince, and the happiness and 
greatness of the People, are by the ordinary rules of arithmetic, 
brought into a sort of demonstration. He was allowed by all," 
it is added, ^^ to be the inventor of this method of instruction, 
where the perplexed and intricate ways of the world are 
explained by a very mean part of science." On the same 
subject, Sir William Petty himself writes as follows : — " The 
method I take is not very usual ; for, instead of giving only 
comparative and superlative words and intellectual argument, 
I have taken the course (as a specimen of the Political 
Arithmetic I have aimed at) to express myself in terms of 
ntun&er, toeigJU^ or measure, to use only argument of sense, 
and to consider only such causes as have visible foundations 
in nature; leaving those that depend on the mutable minds, 
opinions, appetites, and passions of particular men to the con- 
sideration of others Now, the observations or positions 

expressed by number, weight, and measure, upon which I bottom 
the ensuing discourses, are either true, or not apparently false ; 
and which, if they are not already true, certain, and evident, 
yet may be made so by the sovereign power, (nam id certum 
est quod certum reddi potest ;) and if they are false, not so 
false as to destroy the argument they are brought for, but at 
worst are sufficient as suppositions, to show the way to that 
knowledge I aim at. . . . Which, if it shall be judged material 
and worthy of a better discussion, I hope all ingenious and candid 
persons will rectify the errors and imperfections which may pro- 
bably be found in any of the positions on which my ratiocinations 
are grounded. Nor would it misbecome authority itself, to clear 
those matters which private endeavours cannot reach to."^ 

* Preface to Pvlitical Arithmetic. 
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I have quoted these passages at greater length than 1 ehould 
otherwiee have thought necessarj-, in order to show, with how 
little reason the Qernian writers value themselves aa the 
authors of that science to wliich they have given the name of 
Statistics. "It is nowahoiit forty years ago," says ZimmermaDn 
in his Politiad Sureey of Europe, " that a branch of political 
knowledge, which bos for its object the actual and relative 
power of the several modem states, the power arising from 
their natural advantages, the industry and civilisation of their 
inhabitants, and the wisdom of their governments, has been 
formed, chiefly by German writers, into a separate science. It 
used formerly to be improperly connected with geography ; 
and it was but superficially treated amidst the to]>ograpbiciil 
and descriptive details of the larger geographical works. Bj* 
the more convenient form it has received, and by its growing 
importance, this science, distinguished by the new-coined name 
0? Statist ics, is become a favourite study iu Germany."' The 
Baron de Hertzberg informs us, in one of liia Academical 
Discourses, that since the middle of the present century it has 
been gradually supplanting among his countrymen, what used 
formerly to bo the principal object of attention, iu the German 
system of academical education, the 8\"stem of Natural Juris- 
prudence. 

With respect to Sir William Petty, however, whatever his 
merits were in opening this new field of political research, it 
must be owned, that In the execution of the plan, he did little 
more than set an example to his successors. Uis object was 
to compute the nmiibcr of the people from the trade and con- 
sumption of the nation, and from the number of houses in tlic 
kingdom. For the former branch of information he trusted to 
the accounts of the Excise and the Customs, and for tlie latter 
to the gross produce of the hearth-money. But on none of these 
ftrticles did he possess the means of ascertaining the tnitli ; 
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and, accordingly, his computations often proceed on erroneous 
or uncertain data. His most valuable reasonings are founded 
on the bills of mortality and the registers of births, which he 
appears to have studied with great care, with a view to the 
population both of this and of other countries. A spirit of theory, 
however, runs through all his speculations, calculated to flatter 
the wishes and prejudices of government; and hence his 
anxiety to overrate the resources of England, and to undervalue 
those of our neighbours. It is thus only we can account for 
such assertions as the following:^ — "That France exceeded 
Great Britain very little in point of territory ; that our num- 
bers approach near to those of the French, and, in point of 
strength, are as efficient ; that France was under a natural and 
perpetual incapacity of being powerful at sea ; and that it had 
not above fifteen thousand seamen to manage its trade, out of 
which not above ten thousand could be spared for a fleet of war." 

"Every good Englishman," says Postlethwayt, "does un- 
doubtedly wish all this had been true ; but we have since had 
manifest proofs that this great genius was mistaken in all these 
assertions, for which reason we have ground to suspect, he 
rather made his court than spoke liis mind.'' 

Besearches similar to those which Sir William Petty had 
recommended and exemplified, were afterwards prosecuted 
(about the end of last century) by Mr. Gregory King, whose 
results are to this day much valued for their accuracy ; and by 
Dr. Davenant, " the best," (according to Dr. Price,) " while not 
venalj of all political writers."^ 

The greatest step, however, that has ever been made in this 
branch of science, by any one individual, was undoubtedly by 
the original and inventive genius of Ih\ Halky, whose observa- 
tions (of which I shall afterwards have occasion to take notice) 
have not only contributed much to correct the ideas of political 
writers on the subject noio under our consideration, but have 
led the way to all the iiiiproveaicnts which have since been 
made in the doctrine of annuities^ — a doctrine which forms the 

» PoHtlcthwayt'H /)2W/oH(/n/; Article, "Tike, On Annv'U'us, Vul. II. p. 

Political A rith mctic. **.' 7 5 . 
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basts of an immense branch of commercial speculation in this 
country, and which proceeds on one of the most refined general 
principles that have yet been applied successfully to human 
affairs, the possibility of counteracting the inconveniences re- 
sulting from the precarious duration of life in the case of 
individuals^ by the uniformity of those general latoa by which 
those events that appear the most accidental on a superficial 
view, are found to be regulated in the order of nature. 

Among the different methods which have been employed for 
estimating the state of population, one of the most simple is 
founded on the supposed proportion between the number of 
houses and that of the inhabitants. In order, however, to 
employ this method with advantage, in particular instances, 
much attention is necessary to the circumstances of the case. 

The proi)ortion between the number of houses and that of 
their inhabitants must vary widely, it is evident, according to 
the opulence or poverty of the people ; according to their habits 
of living ; according to their residence in towns or in the 
country ; according to the size of towns, their commercial or 
dissipated manners, and many other accidents. 

The calculations of Gregory King on this subject are founded 
on an examination of the hearth-books, and of the assessments 
on marriages, births, and burials, and (in the opinion of Dr. 
Davenant) '* are more to be relied on than anything of the 
same kind that had ever been attempted." 

According to these calculations, — 



Jjondon within the walls produced nlmost 


5) per house 


Sixteen PariBhes without, full 


4i „ 


Tlic rest of the bills of mortality, almost 


. 4i „ 


The other cities and market towns, 


4J „ 


The villages and hamlets, .... 


4 



Upon the whole, (making allowance for divided houses, 
occupied by different families, for uninhabited houses, &c.,) he 
was led to conclude, that in England and Wales the i)eople 
answer to four and a half per house and four jier family.^ 

* ChnlmorH's Estimate, pp. 54, 56. 
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Subsequent iaquiiers have enuiuurated the houses and the 
inhabitants of various villageB, towns, and cities, lostead of 
relying on the defective returns of tax-gatherers ; and from 
their researches it appears, that Kin^s estimateit of the number 
of dwellers which he allowed to every house, and to every family, 
were considerably under the truth. 

From a tahle published by Dr. Price in his Treatise on An- 
nuities, containing the results of actual surveys of the number 
of inhabitants, houses, and families in many different places, 
that ingenious writer was led to conclude, " That six io a. 
house was probably too large an allowance for London, and 
ihaifive to a hoose was certainly an allowance sufficiently large 
for England in general,"^ The same Table (although not quite 
so complete) is inserted in Morgan's Doctrine of Annuities 
and Assurances. Mr. Howlett, [Examination, &c.] from a still 
more extensive series of ohservations, insists for Jive and two- 
Jifihs, which, in the opinion of Mr. Chalmers, we may reason- 
ably conclude to be the smallest number which dwells in every 
house, on an average of the whole kingdom.* M. Moheau, iu 
his Jteaearciies concerning the Population of France, (published 
in 1778,) allows only five inhabitants to a house, on a general 
average of the population, both in towns and in the countiy. 

Another principle from which conclusions have sometimes 
been deduced on the subject of population, is the quantity of 
coammption in the article of food. Supposing the mean con- 
sumption of individuals in bread-corn to be known, and al^ 
the annual produce of the national territory, with the imjiorts 
and the expoi'ts, the population of the State would of conse- 
quence be determined ; or, vice veraa, the mean consumption 
luiglit be ascertained on converting the hypothesis. The quan- 
tity of wheat, in like manner, imported into a town during a 
year, compared with the mean annual consumption of an indi- 
vidual, would determine the population of the town, and, in the 
opinion of a very competent judge, M, Faucton, would afford 
one of the nearest approximations to the truth that can be 
obtaine<I in an inquiry of tUia nature.^ 
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The stale of manDere, however, (it must be reinemlKTcd,) 
the country where he wrote, reudered researches of this 
much more practicable than in othei-s where the habits of li' 
are difterent. Dread is, in France, a universal article of 
Bumptioa among all classes of the people ; to a very 
proportion of individuals the only means of BubBistence, and 
the whole nation a most important part of diet. Even iar| 
France, however, the rate of coDSuraption must vary grettl 
according to circumstances; according to the temperature 
the clunate (for example) which differs considerably in 
northern and in the southern provinces, and according to 
species of grain which the province prmluces, The result%i 
besides, must vary in towns where tlom* is manufactured intvi 
various forms by the arts of cookery, and in villages where It 
18 all converted into bread ; in districts where wine and animal 
food are withui reach of the lower orders, compfued with others 
which are destitute of these resources; and iu uumberless other 
cases which may be easily imagined. The consumption, too, 
of individuals in the same family is extremely unequal ; diver- 
sified as these individuals arc by age, by sex, or by habits 
indolence, or of bodily exertion. In founding calculatii 
accordingly ou data of this description, it is necessary, not 
to make allowances for all the varieties of local peculiori) 
but in examining any particular city or district, to condl 
our observations on so great a scale that circumstances 
fully compensate each other, and enable us to ascertain, with! 
as narrow limits as possible, the mean consumption which falls 
to the share of individnala' 

It would be perfectly superfluous to enter into any particu- 
lar statement of the t^rench calculations on this subject', tw 
especially as their rraults vary very considerably. In 
conclusion indeed, they are pretty generally agreed, that tlw 
consumption of the people in wheat (one with another) 
bo rat£d at three sellers a year. Tliis is the opinion of thih; 
author of Ihc Esxtisur lea Monnoiea, [M. Dupr^] printed at, 
I'nris ill 1746; and most of tlic later writcrH on Pt^itidlli 

' Uohcnu [HethtTchrt], p|>, 57, W. 
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Arithmetic have adopted his determinations. The setter is 
equal to something more than four Winchester bushels ; and 
three setters will be found rather to exceed one quarter, four 
bushels, three pecks, London measure.^ This conclusion agrees 
very nearly with the result of the most accurate researches that 
have been made in Englemd, with respect to the consumption 
of the labouring classes; and is strongly confirmed by a remark 
which the ingenious author of the Com Tracts deduces from 
an extensive induction, ^' that the quantity of com consumed 
by those who derive their means of subsistence from the work of 
their hands, has been in all times^ and in allplaceSy nearly the 
same, varying only according as the quantity of other food 
was more or less."^ 

Although, however, facts of this sort may have their use in 
comparing together the population of such cities as London 
and Paris, they can lead to no conclusion concerning the 
general population of an extensive country, without a know- 
ledge of particulars, which it would be as difficult to ascertain 
as to accomplish an actual census of the people. In the year 
1784, when M. Necker published his work On the Administra- 
tion of the Finances, he there asserts, that the quantity of con- 
sumption in taheat over France was still unascertained ; and 
he adds, that ^^ the most accurate idea of it is to be formed 
from the state of population." Some of his conclusions, in- 
deed, he founds on the consumption of salt^ which, next to 
grain, was, in France, the most universal article of domestic 
expenditure. To this inquiry concerning the relation between 
consumption and population a greater degree of attention has 
been paid in France than in any other country. Some in- 
teresting facts with respect to it may be found in Moheau's 
Beseardies on Population, and in a useful work, entitled 
MitrologiCy [by M. Paucton ;] but it has, of late years, been 
treated with far greater accuracy than before by two celebrated 
writers, Lavoisier and Lagrange. Their calculations, with 
some others of a similar doseription, have been collected into 

' Com Tracts, [by CliarlcH Smith, pub IHO t, with a life of the author, by < leorge 
lUhed in 1758 and 1750, and reprinted in (^hahiierH, p. IIM^ | * Ibidem, p. 100. 
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a small pamphlet by Boederer. The Essay^ by Lavoisier, is 
more particularly valuable, and cannot fail to excite in those 
who read it, the deepest regret that the author should have 
fallen a victim to the ferocity of his countrymen, at a moment 
when he was beginning to divert his profound and original 
genius from those physical pursuits which have immortalized 
his name, to speculations still more immediately connected 
with the happiness of society. The slight sketch which he 
published a short time before his death, of his intended labours, 
is sufficient to show what light he was qualified to throw on 
some of the most important questions of Political Economy. 

The plan which he has sketched for ascertaining with a pre- 
cision hitherto unattempted, from time to time, the agricultural 
produce of France in all its different branches, the state of its 
commerce, and the state of its population, if it were actually 
carried into execution, would exhibit (as he has observed) in 
a few pages, the most important results of that science ; — ^ or 
rather," he adds, '^ Political Economy would, on that supposi- 
tion, cease to be a science. Such statements would form an 
accurate Thermometer of public prosperity, and would afford a 
palpable standard for estimating the expediency or inexpedi- 
ency of existing institutions." 

With respect to the quantities of the several sorts of grain 
consumed annually in England, there is a very valuable collec- 
tion of fsjcts and observations in the supplement to an accurate 
and useful work, entitled " Tracts on the Com Trade and 
Com Laws,*' first published in 1758, and reprinted, with 
additions, in 1766. [See p. 219.] 

From these speculations, which afford but a feeble and un- 
certain light where questions concerning national population 
are under discussion, I proceed to another source of informa- 
tion, from which far more authentic and accurate documents 
may be derived. The registers which are kept in most civilized 
countries (with greater or less degrees of exactness) of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, 

In my Lectures on Moral Philosophy, I have founded several 
important arguments on the uniformity which takes place in 
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events depending on contingent circumstances ; on the wonder- 
fiil balance (for instance) which is everywhere preserved be- 
tween the ttvo sexes, and the proportion which the number of 
birtJis and of decdlia bears to the whole inhabitants of a 
country.* I may add, as another illustration of the same 
remark, the proportion which marriages bear to the number of 
a people who possess the means of subsistence in abundance, 
and whose manners have not been corrupted by luxury. 

Some general rules relative to these proportions are collected 
in a book which I have repeatedly quoted, (entitled Metrologie,) 
but I learn from one of the Baron de Hertzberg's Academical 
Discourses, that the subject has been much more fully dis- 
cussed by a German writer (Mr. Suessmilch) in a work entitled, 
" The Divine Order in the Population and in the Eevolutions of 
the Human liace" 

" In this work," says the author from whom I borrow my 
information, [Hertzberg,] " Mr. Suessmilch has collected to- 
gether, with as much judgment as erudition, almost everything 
which can be said upon the subject of population, giving the 
justest rules and the most accurate modes of calculation, for 
estimating the population of nations ; shewing the best means 
of advancing population, and of removing the obstacles to it ; 
illustrating the favourable tendency, in this respect, of the 
Christian religion, and demonstrating that Providence has 
established an admirable order for the continuance of the 
human race, by a certain proportion of births, of deaths, and of 
marriages, which is nearly equal throughout the world." I do 
not know that this book has been yet translated into our lan- 
guage, nor am I at all acquainted with its merits, except from 
the account given of it by the Baron de Hertzberg, Dr. Price, 
and some French writers, who all unite in bearing testimony to 
the industry, the accuracy, and the ingenuity of the author. 

The regular proportions which have now been mentioned, 
can only obtain, or at least can only be observed, in a district 
where there are no settlers or emigrants. Thus, " in France," 

• [ Works, Vol. VTT. pp. 108-119, 380-382; and ihcHc Lectures, supra, pp. 
87-92.] 
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Necker informs U8, " that the number of births is in proportion 
to that of the inhabitants as one to twenty-three and twenty- 
four ; in the districts which are not favoured by nature, nor by 
moral circiunstances, this proportion is as one to twenty-five, 
twenty-five and a half, and twenty-six in the greater part of 
Franco; lastly, each birth corresponds with twenty-seven, 
twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and even thirty inhabitants in 
cities, proportionably to their extent and their trade. They 
oven exceed this proportion in the metropolis." He adds, in- 
deed, that '^ the difTcrence arising from settlers and emigrants, 
and many other causes, acquires a kind of uniformity, when 
collectively considered, and in the immense extent of such a 
kingdom as France."* 

The number which Necker fixes on, (in his work on the 
French Finances,) is twenty-five and three-fourths, by which he 
multiplies the births, in order to form an estimate of the popu- 
lation of that kingdom. The multiplier fixed on by Moheau 
for the same purpose is twenty-five and a half. The grounds 
on which he proceeds in making this choice are particularly 
stilted in the Treatise already referred to. 

The results of these writers receive considerable confirmation 
from the observations made in other countrie& In Sweden, 
the number of inhabitants was found, by an actual survey, to 
be, in 1763, 2,446,394. The average of annual births for nine 
years ending in 17G3, was 90,240, or a twenty-seventh part and 
a tenth of the inhabitants. These facts are stated on the 
authority of M. Wargcntin, whose memoir is published in the 
fifteenth volume of the Collection Academique, printed at Paris 
in 1772.^ In the kingdom of Naples, (where there is a survey 
made every year, and published in the Cojirt Calendar,) the 
number of inhabitants was in 1777, 4,311,503. In the same 
kingdom, the average of annual births for five years ending in 
1777, was 166,808, or a twenty-fifth part and four-fifths of the 
inhabitants. 

From a great number of very accurate documents relative to 
the Prussian dominions, Mr. Suessmilch (as we arc informed by 

« [ De V Admlnutration d.s Finances] • Morgan, On Annuities^ [1 779,] p. 291 . 
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the same Baron de Hertzberg) was led to reckon one birth for 
every ttaenty-six living persona The coincidence of these dif- 
ferent results, on the ichole, is not a little remarkable, when 
the nature of the subject is considered. 

Of the ihree tests of population which I mentioned in enter- 
ing upon this article, (Births^ Deaths^ and Maii^agea^ the first 
is that which is chiefly to be relied on. The last depends so 
much on the state of manners, that in the present circum- 
stances of society in Europe, it can scarcely be assumed as a 
principle of reasoning. 

[In regard to the second,] the Bills of Mortality are often 
appealed to in speculations of this kind; and they are cer- 
tainly applicable (as will hereafter appear) to most important 
purposea Wlien considered, however, as a direct measure of 
population, they are obviously much more uncertain than the 
register of Births^ the waste of life being influenced by a variety 
of accidental causes ; such as epidemical disorders, healthful or 
sickly seasons, which do not affect the constant and regular 
supplies which nature secures to the human race. If, in order 
to compensalie these irregularities, we extend our observations 
over a greater number of years, the data we assume become 
less and less applicable to the circumstances which determine 
ihe present population. It is not therefore surprising, that the 
results of calculations upon this head should varj' more widely 
than on the former.^ 

Under the present division of our subject, it may not be im- 
proper to mention, that, according to Dr. Halley, the number 
of persons in a country able to bear arms may be computed at 
a little more than one-fourth of the whole inhabitants, more 
accurately at nine thirty-fourths of the whole.^ Of this class 
he reckons all males betwixt eighteen and fifty-six, preferring 
these numbers to the limits of sixteen and sixty, which other 
authors have fixed on ; because, " at the former age," he ob- 
serves, "men are generally too weak to boar the fatigues of 

' Sec Molicau, Pancton, Price, Mor- ' Mincdhmra Ciiriom, Vol. I. p. 
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war, and at the latter too infirm, notwithstanding particular 
instances to the contrary." As great use has been made of this 
rule by later writers, I think it of importance to add, that it is 
not only confirmed by modern observations, bat by two passages 
(quoted by Dr. Wallace) from Ccesar and StrabOy who may be 
justly ranked among the most authentic authors of antiqnity. 

" The first of these relates, that after he had conquered the 
Hdvetiiy who had- abandoned their country to seek new habita- 
tions, and in this view had carried their wives and children 
along with them, he found in their camp, rolls of all who had 
undertaken this expedition, distinguishing such as could bear 
arms, and the old men, women, and children separately. 

" In the rolls the number stood thus, — 

Of the HoWetii, 263,000 

Tilling! 86,000 

lAtobrigi 14,000 

Ranraci, 23,000 

Boil 82,000 

Sum, 868,000 

" And of the whole number, those who could bear arms were 
92,000, which is the fourth part, and agrees perfectly with 
Halley's computation. 

" The same rule is confirmed by a passage in Strabo. 

" When Augustus Csesar rooted out the nation of the Salaastij 
who dwelt upon the Alps^ he sold 36,000 persons for slaves, of 
whom 8,000 were able to bear arms. And though by Halley's 
rule there ought to have been a few above 9000, this incon- 
siderable difierence may be reasonably accounted for, by the 
number whom we may presume to have been killed before 
they were subdued."* 

I shall conclude this article with a slight outline of the prin- 
ciples on which calculations concerning Population are founded 
on Bills of Mortality^ combined with Registers of Births, 

• [A Dutnertatian an the Numhert of Mankindf 1763, second edition, 1809, 
p. 40, $eq.] 
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It is evident, that in so far as population depends on mere 
procreation, it is regulated by two circumstances. — 1°,) By the 
number of births ; and 2'',) By tlie expectation of a child just 
bom. The one circumstance determines the rate at which 
population receives its fresh supplies ; the other determines the 
number of co-existent individuals. It may not perhaps be 
superfluous to add, that by the expectation of K/Cy is to be 
understood the number of years which mankind, taken one with 
another, enjoy, either from birth or any age proposed; the 
excess in the life of those who survive it being exactly equal to 
the deficiency in the life of those who do not reach it. 

The manner in which the probabilities of life are ascertained 
is equally simple and ingenious. 

Supposing the number of inhabitants in a city or country to 
be nearly equal for a course of years, and the number of settlers 
and of emigrants to be either inconsiderable in respect of the 
whole, or to balance each other, it would be manifestly an easy 
matter to find the probabilities of life from an exact register of 
the deaths, specifying the respective ages of the dead. 

As the population of the place in question is supposed to 
remain nearly constant^ the whole number of births must be 
equal to the whole number of deaths. If the births and deaths, 
therefore, of the infants who die in the first year be subtracted, 
both the remainders will be equal, or the numbers who live to 
the end of the first year will be equal to the number of persons 
dying annually above the age of one. For the same reason, the 
number of persons who live to ten, or any other age, is equal 
to the number of annual deaths above that age ; therefore, if 
we add the numbers in the bills of mortality from any age up- 
wards, the sum is the number of those bom in one year who 
attain that age ; and thus a table may be composed, exhibiting 
the rate of mortality at every age, and consequently the proba- 
bility of living to any age proposed. 

It is convenient to reduce these tables to the proportion of 
one tluyusand persons, and to mark both the number alive at 
the end of each year, and the number that die during the year. 

» Price, On Annuities, Vol. T. p. 27H. 
VOL. VIII. P 
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Such tables, accordingly, conaist of three colomas; the first 
exhibiting the years of life in their natural order, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
&c., coDtiutied to the utmost probable extent of life ; the Becond 
exhibiting the numbers alive at the end of each year, (the 
number at tlie cud of the first year being stated at 1000 ;) the 
third exhibiting the number of annual deaths. Hence the 
prohtibilily, that a person whose age is given shall reach any 
age proposed, may be found by mere inspection ; that ia, by 
comparing the numbers alive at these two periods of life. 
According to the practice of mathematicians, in similar cases, 
it is expressed by a fraction, the numerator of vhicb ia the 
number in life at the age proiioscd, and its denominator the 
number in life at the age given. In the doctrine of chance^ 
it is to be observed, ceriaiiUt/ is represented by one, and any 
degree of^o6ait7i(y by a fraction ; the denominator expressing 
the number oi possible cases, and the numerator the number of 
cases in which the proposed event b found by experience to 
succeed. 

The first table of ttiis kind was constructed by Vr, HaUcy, 
whose thoughts appear to have been turned towards the subject 
by the obvious defects in the deductions drawn by Sir William 
Petty from the bills of mortality in London and Dublin. In 
these bills lie remarks (hree imperfections : — " First, the num- 
ber of the people is wanting ; secondly, the ages of the people 
dying is not mentioned ; lastly, both London and Dublin, by 
reason of tbe great and casual accession of strangers, (m 
appears in both from the great excess of the/wnerats above the 
Inrihs,) are rendered unfit to be employed as standards for the 
purpose, which requires, if it were possible, that the people 
should not at all be changed, hut die where they were bora, 
without any adventitious increase from abroad, or decay by 
migration elsewhere." 

" This defect," coutiaues Dr. Halley, " seems in a great 
measure to Iw rectified by the curious tables of the bills of 
mortality at the city of Breslau, wherein both the ages and 
sexes of all that die were monthly delivered, and compared with 
llie number of the Inrlhs, for five years, viz., 1687, 1G8S, 1C89, 
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1690, 1691, the statement appearing to be made with all the 
exactness and sincerity possible."* 

As this city (the capital of Silesia) has acquired a consider- 
able d^ree of celebrity among writers on Political Arithmetic, 
in consequence of the important conclusions deduced from its 
bills of mortality by Dr. Halley, it may be worth while to 
observe, that it is situated on the western bank of the river 
Oder, near the confines of Grermany and Poland, and very near 
the latitude of Londoa It is at a great distance from the sea, 
and as much a mediterranean place as can be desired, so that 
the confluence of strangers is but small ; and the manufacture 
of linen, which is the chief, if not the only merchandise of the 
place, gives employment to the poor people of the town as well 
as of the adjacent country. "For these reasons," says Dr. 
Halley, " the people of this city seem most proper for a standard, 
and the rather, for that the births do a small matter exceed the 
funerals. The only thing wanting is the number of the whole 
people, which, in some measure, I have endeavoured to supply, 
by the comparison of the mortality of the people of all ages, 
which I have from the said bills traced out with all the accuracy 

po8sible.''t 

Dr. Halle/s tables, constructed from these Sileaian observa- 

tions, have been found to correspond nearly with the bills of 

mortality of some manufacturing towns in England. Others 

in a still more correct form have been composed from the 

London Bills by Mr. Simpson ; and of late, many important 

saggestions, tending to farther improvement in the practical 

application of them, have been ofiered by Dr. Price. 

In order to understand the use of these tables, in calculations 

concerning population, it is necessary to consider, first, that if 

all the births happened on the^r«^ day of the year, and all the 

deaths on the last, the sum of the table of probabilities would 

be equal to the whole number of inhabitants. This is obvious ; 

since the table of probabilities, as directly inferred from the bills 

of mortality, (that is, without being reduced to the proportion 

of 1000 persons, in the manner already mentioned,) consists of 

♦ [MUccUaru^a Curiom, 1708, Vol. T.] t [lbi<l] 
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the number of inhabitants alive at birth, and at the end of the 
first, second, and following years. On the other hand, if all the 
births liappened on the last day of the year, and the deaths on 
the first day, the number of inhabitants would be less than on 
the former supposition by the whole number bom in one year. 
As the truth, therefore, lies in the middle, between these two 
suppositions, (the births and deaths neither happening all at 
the beginning, nor all at the end of the year, but occurring 
equally during the whole course of it,) the true number con- 
stantly alive together will be the arithmetical mean between 
the hypothetical results, and, consequently, may be found by 
subtracting half the sum of the annual births from the sum of 
the table of probabilities. 

What has been hitherto said proceeds on the supposition, 
that the place whose bills of mortality are given supports itself 
by procreation only, unaided by recruits of settlers, and undi- 
minished by the migrations of natives. 

This is seldom or never the case with great cities, where, as 
the burials always exceed the births, the population would 
necessarily decline if they were not constantly supplied with 
recruits from the country. The age at which these recruits 
generally settle may be inferred from the bills of mortality. 
In these circumstances, in order to find the true number of the 
inhabitants, from bills of mortality containing an account of 
the ages at which all die, it is necessary that the proportion of 
the annual births to the annual settlers should bo known, and 
also the i)eriod of life at wliich the latter remove. The follow- 
ing considerations will convey a general idea of the principles 
which afibrd, in such cases, an approximation to the truth. 

In London, the burials are about one-fourth more than the 
births ; and the bills of mortality from the age of ten to twenty, 
correspond nearly with others ; but after twenty, the proportion 
of burials compared with those under twenty, is twice as great 
as in other places. This is occasioned by the number of 
strangers who resort to the capital about that age, whose deaths, 
as well as those of the natives, are inserted in the bills ; and 
although no register of births were kept, we might infer 
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from that sudden increase in the number of burials above 
twenty, that the population of London was supported by 
strangers who flocked to it about that age. In order to reduce 
the London bills to a useful form, we must divide the deaths 
above twenty into two parts, distinguishing those of the natives 
and settlers; and the burials under twenty, (which includes 
few settlers,) being completed by such a proportion of the 
burials above twenty as arise from the natives only, may be 
safely used for forming tables of probabilities. 

Without this correction, the number of inhabitants would 
be overrated, the tables giving the probabilities of life, and 
consequently the expectation of life, too high in all ages under 
twenty. The true probabilities and expectations may be cal- 
culated from the corrected tables, and the true number of in- 
habitants is found, by multiplying the number of births by the 
expectation of life at birth, and the number of settlers by the 
expectation at the age of settlement. 

An objection indeed obviously occurs to this correction, that 
it proceeds on a supposition (not strictly true) that all the 
settlers in London resort to it at the age of twenty. As this 
is not the case, the correction instead of being made at once, 
should be introduced at different ages, in proportion to the 
numbers that settle at each age. But the bills, when cor- 
rected as above, come pretty near the truth ; and in inquiries 
of this sort^ mathematical precision is out of the question. 

The country is so favourable to population, that though many 
of the inhabitants remove to cities and foreign countries, the 
number of inhabitants remains undiminished. In this case, the 
bills of mortality give the probabilities of life and number of 
inhabitants too low. In order to calculate the true probabili- 
ties, the bills must be corrected, by adding the deaths of the 
emigrants, supposing them to waste at the same rate as the 
natives. To calculate the number of inhabitants, we multiply 
the number of births by the expectation of life at birth, com- 
puted from the true probabilities, and subtract from the pro- 
duct the number of emigrants, nuiUiplied by their expectation 
of life at the time of their removal. 
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*hi Bome Gouiitriea, there is a ra[)id iacrease of the number 
inhabituntB from the stock of natives. lo this case the billa 
will also give the probabilities of life too low ; for the first 
effect of the increase is to enlarge the number of children 
beyond the due pro]Kirtion of adulta, and consequently enlarge 
the number of burials in the first stage of life. 

Some cities, ou the contrary, increase rapidly by reason of 
resort of strangers, though the numbers be not maintained ironi' 
the original stock. In this case, the billa must give the pri 
babilities of life much too high, and much too low about that 
jjeriod of life when the strangers in general settle, and somewhat 
but not so much too low in the latter stages of life, providing 
the place has been in that situation for a course of years. 

On the same principles, we might trace the effects of 
decrease in the number of inhabitants, whether occasioned 
a defect in the births, by extraordinary mortality, by nii| 
tions, or by a combination of these causes. 

It appears, from the comparison of tables, that the duratioD 
of life is greatest in the country, shorter in towns, and still 
shorter in great cities. This may be accounted for from the 
circumstance of great numbers being crowded in a small com- 
pass, by which the air is rendered unwholesome, and infectious 
diseases more prevalent ; the scdentaiy employments and want 
of exercise in the open air, and especially from the luxury a»d 
excess whicli prevails in cities. The difi'erencc is greatest in 
infancy, and very considerable in the first years of manhood, 
and becomes gradually less in the more advanced stages of life. 
In old ago, the waste of life is as slow, or perhajH slower, iu 
cities than iu other places ; the reason of which probably in, 
that all persons of weak constitutions arc cut ofl' in earlier 
years, and none but those who possess an uncommon share of 
natural vigour ever reach that period. It is also observed, tl 
the lives of women, csi>ecially after the middle period of lift 
waste more slowly than those of men, " In general," Dr. Price' 
observes, " there eecm-s reason to tliink that in towns (allowing 

* [The lirff (btlowing parngrnpliii are uiltiiguotiiJj Jckl«d 
.cripL] 
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for particular advantages of situation^ trade, police, cleanliness, 
and openness, which some towns may have) the excess of the 
burials above the births, and the proportion of inhabitants 
dying annually, are more or less as the towns are greater or 
smaller. In Londoi^ itself, about 160 years ago, when it was 
scarcely a fourth of its present bulk, the births were much 
nearer to the burials than they are now. But in country 
parishes and villages, the births almost always exceed the 
burials; and I believe it never happens, except m very par- 
ticular situations, that more than a fortieth part of the inhabi- 
tants die annually. In the four provinces of New England, 
there is a very rapid increase of inhabitants ; but notwithstand- 
ing this, at Boston^ the capital, the inhabitants would decrease, 
were there no supply from the country ; the burials from 1731 
to 1762, having all along exceeded the births. So remarkably 
do towns, in consequence of their unfavourableness to health, 
and the luxury which generally prevails in them, check the 
increase of countries.'' * 

For a full illustration of these particulars, I must refer to 
Dr. Price, who has treated it with great ability and accuracy. 

Some of Dr. Price's statements with respect to the progress 
sive unhealthiness of London, have been disputed upon very 
plausible grounds by Mr. Waleaf 

Having treated, at considerable length, of the general prin- 
ciples which influence jpopt^Zo^ibn, I shall now take leave of the 
subject, after stating a few remaiks more peculiarly applicable 
to our own country, and some other miscellaneous particulars 
which I could not easily refer to any of the foregoing heads, or 
which escaped my attention when considering the articles with 
which they are connected. 

Before entering into any details concerning the population of 
particular countries, it may not be improper to premise the 
statement of M. Paucton, with respect to the total population 

• [OUervatUmBf &c.] and tJie Proportion which the present 

f [An Inquiry into the PrcsaU State Number hears to the Number ai Former 
of Population in England and Wales, Periods. Loudon, 1781.] 
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of the globe. It prooeedci, as may be suppoeed, on very vagae 
data ; but it derives some authority from the general accuracy 
of the author, and from the near coincidence between his result 
and that of Dr. Wallace. 

lo thiH computation, the population of Ada is stated at 650,000,000 
Of Africa, at .... 160,000,000 

Of America, at 150,000,000 

Of Europe, at ... 130,000,000 

1,080,000,000« 

The number is probably below the truth, as the writer cer- 
tainly underrates the population of this part of the globe, in 
various instances. The population of China, too, is stated by 
him only at two hundred millions; although (from later 
amounts to be mentioned afterwards,) it appears to amount to 
three hundred and thirty-three millions. 

It is not a little curious, tliat this population of China ex- 
ceeds considerably that of the whole earth, according to Sir 
William Potty's estimate, which supposes the number of man- 
kind now existing, not to exceed three hundred and twenty 
millions. Even according to Paucton and Dr. Wallace, the 
Chinese form, in point of numbers, one-third of the human 
race. But this subject I shall have occasion to resume in 
another lecture. 

The question concerning the actual population of Great 
Britain, and its progress and decline since the period of the 
Revolution, has been at different times very keenly agitated by 
political writers, whose opinions on the point in dispute have 
l)cen, in general, not a little biassed by their favourable or 
unfavourable sentiments of the system of policy pursued by 
OUT Government in the course of the present century. During 
the war in 175G, the controversy was carried on by Dr. Brack- 
(^nridge on the one side, and by Mr. Forster on the other ; the 
former contending for an increase, the latter for a decrease in 
the number of the iwoplc. The American war revived the 

* 'I'lie Hiipcrticiul exUsulH of Eui-opf, in/; to Paucton, rcMj)cclivcly as the mim- 
Alncu, Asia, ami America, are, accord- leiM I, 4, 5. iiiid 7. 
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contest in a form still more interesting to the public ; some 
writers of distinguished abilities having espoused opposite sides 
of the argument, resting their conclusions not merely on the 
details of Political Arithmetic, but on those general principles 
which regulate the multiplication of the species. A few years 
before the commencement of hostilities, Dr. Price had opened 
the discussion in his Observations on Beversionary Payments, 
published in 1769; but be afterwards entered into it much 
more fully in an Appendix to Mr. Morgan's Essay On An- 
nuities, in which he attempted to prove, by a comparison of 
the number of houses in 1690 and 1777, a gradual decline 
in the population of England and Wales. At Lady-day 1690, 
the number of houses in England and Wales was (according 
to the Hearth-books, as examined by Dr. Davenant) one million 
three hundred and nineteen thousand two hundred and fifteen. 
In 1777, the total of houses charged, chargeable, and excused, 
(according to the returns of the surveyors of the house and 
window-duties,) was only nine hundred and fifty-two thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-four.* The population of England 
and Wales, therefore. Dr. Price concluded, must have decreased 
since the Revolution near a quarter ;'\ — an efiect which appeared 
to him to result naturally and necessarily from a variety of 
causes which have been operating during that i)eriod. Among 
these he insists chiefly on the following : — 

1. " The increase of our Army and Navy, and the constant 
supply of men necessary to keep them up. 

2. "A devouring Capital, too large for the body that sup- 
ports it. 

3. " Three long and destructive Continental Wars, in which 
we have been involved during the present century.^ 

4. " The migrations to our settlements abroad, particularly 
to the East and West Indiea 

6. " Engrossing of Farms. 

6. " Inclosing of Commons and Waste Grounds. 

*\E$9ay appended to Morgan, On ^ Dr. Price's Essay (it must be rc- 

Annuttie$f p. 288, firet edition.] niembercd) was published in 1770. 

t [Ibid. p. 293.] 
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7. " The high price of Provisions. 

8. ^' The increase of Luxury, and of our Public Debts and 
Taxes."* 

In support of the same opinion, several other considerations 
are suggested by Price, particularly the decrease of burials in 
the London bills of mortality, and the decrease in the hereditary 
and temporary excisa 

One of the earliest opponents of Dr. Price was Mr. Arthur 
Toung, whose arguments in proof of an increased population, 
rest chiefly on the progressive improvements of the country in 
Agriculture, in Manufactures, and in Commerce. He was 
soon followed by Mr. Eden, (now Lord Auckland,) whose obser- 
vations on Dr. Price's statements may be found in a collection 
of [Fottr] Letters to Lord Carliale^ published in 1779. They 
relate chiefly to Price's reasoning, founded on his comparative 
view of the number of houses at the Bevolution, and at 
present 

The most formidable of Dr. Price's antagonistfl^ however, 
were indisputably Mr. Wales and Mr. Hewlett The former 
(who had previously distinguished himself as a practical ma- 
thematician and astronomer in the course of his voyage with 
Captain Cook) published his Inquiry in 1781. Li reply to 
Price's fundamental argument founded on the comparison of 
houses at different periods, he shews, — !**• That the returns of 
houses to the tax-office are far from being always precise; 
2^ From actual enumeration of a great variety of places taken 
indiscriminately, he proves a progressive population during the 
period in question. The present number of inhabitants (for 
example) in thirty-eight parishes in different parts of England, 
(according to the register of births and burials in these 
parishes,) was found to be to the number which was in the same 
thirty-eight parishes at the Revolution, as eight to three nearly. 
The present number of inhabitants in one hundred and forty- 
two parishes, taken in the same manner as in the former in- 
stance, is to the number which were in the same parishes 
between the years 1740 and 1750, as ten to seven nearly. 

* [Ibid. p. 305.] 
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Many other facts leading to a similar conclusion are stated by 
the same writer, and certainly form a mass of evidence of great 
importance in determining the general question. 

" In every instance," says Mr. Wales, " the places have been 
taken indiscriminately, that is, just as I could procure them, 
and I have omitted no place which I could procure ; it may, 
therefore, be concluded, that they represent justly the state of 
the kingdom in general, and this argument cannot be over- 
turned but by producing a greater number of parishes which 
tend to prove the contrary, or an equal number of facts of a 
more certain nature."^ 

Mr. Howletf s Examination of Price's Essay followed imme- 
diately after, [1781.] It was written without any communication 
with Mr. Wales, and corroborates strongly his reasonings and 
statements. Both writers adopt the same mode of investigation, 
appealing to the testimony of parochial registers, in a variety 
of places, at distinct periods ; and as their researches were, in 
general, directed to different quarters, each of them has fur- 
nished a separate contribution of facts leading to the same 
conclusion. 

It is impossible for me, in this place, to enter into so exten- 
sive and complicated an argument, as that which relates to the 
present population of Great Britain. One consideration, how- 
ever, mentioned by Mr. Hewlett in a pamphlet^ published two 
years ago,* deserves notice on account of the stress laid on it 
by so very intelligent a writer, and I shall accordingly state the 
&ct particularly, although I am far from thinking it so deci- 
sive as he conceives it to be. It is founded on the flourishing 
and increasing state of our hop plantations. 

The annual average number of bags of hops, two hundred- 
weight two quarters to the bag, grown in this kingdom during 
four successive periods of twenty-one years each, has been nearly 
as follows : — 

* Inquiry into the State of Popidaiion^ hcmiofu occasioned hj the Present State 
published 1781. of our Com Trade: 1797. 

* [This Lccturo thus ftpparcntly 

• Dispersion of the Gloomy Apprc- written in 1709.] 
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Annual average of number of bags during the twonty-oue yearn, 

ending with 1731, .... 36,527 
Ditto, ending with 1752, .... 60,762 
Ditto, ending with 1773, .... 65,799 
Ditto, ending with 1794, .... 77,196 

In the opinion of Mr. Howlett, a great increase of population 
can alone account for this great increase in the growth of bop& 
Fifty years ago, the majority of our peasants brewed each of 
them a cask or two of good ale every year. Now a very small 
proportion of them, from a deficiency of wages, are able to 
purchase either hops or malt. Our tradesmen, our farmers, 
and in general all of the middle classes, drink more wine and 
spirits than they formerly did, and, of course, a less quantity of 
beer ; and yet, notwithstanding these deficiencies, the total 
consumption of hops is amazingly increased. What is the 
plain inference, but that the number of our inhabitants must 
have augmented with a conespondent rapidity ? For can it 
be imagined that the increased exportation of ale, beer, and 
porter, great as it has been, can have equalled the increased 
produce ? especially when it is remembered that the expor- 
tation of any article of home-production is comparatively 
nothing to that applied to domestic use. This is strikingly 
exemplified by the trifling exports of cloth and of leather from 
our manufactures of wool, of skins, and of hides, in proportion 
to what they afford for the home market. 

Besides, however, the increased population of the country, 
various other obvious causes might be mentioned which must 
have contributed greatly to increase the consumi)tion of hops 
in the home market; and, therefore, the fact, although ex- 
tremely worthy of examination, affords very little additional 
light with respect to the question at issue. But I must not 
dwell any longer on the details of this controversy. 

The arguments founded on the general state of the country 
as affecting the acknowledged causes of population, are of a 
much more interesting nature ; and it is here that Dr. Price 
apix^ars to the greatest disadvantage. In the investigation 
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and analysis of factSy his experience and skill in Political 
Arithmetic have given him, in various instances, a superiority 
over his opponents, but when he attempts to reason from 
general economical principles, his views are often confined and 
erroneous. It is but justice to him, however, to add, (what has 
not been always attended to by those who have combated his 
reasonings,) that, after a long and minute investigation of the 
subject, he requested " it might be remembered, that liis opi- 
nion in this instance was by no means a clear and decided 
conviction ;" and that he candidly allowed " there was a pro- 
bability that in continuing to support his former arguments, he 
might be influenced too much by a desire to maintain an 
assertion once delivered."^ 

In reflecting on the general causes which have an immediate 
influence on population, our attention is led in the first instance 
to the quantity of employment which the country aflFords. 
" The demand for men," says Mr. Smith, " like that for any 
other commodity, necessarily regulates the production of men, 
quickening it when it goes on too slowly, and stopping it when 
it advances too fast. It is this demand which regulates and 
determines the state of propagation in all the difierent coun- 
tries of the world ; in North America, in Europe, and in 
Ghina^ which renders it rapidly progressive in the first, slow 
and gradual in the second, and altogether stationaiy in the 
last."* It may be laid down, therefore, as a first principle 
on this subject, that population will keep pace with employ- 
ment ; that where hands are wanted, hands will be found ; 
that an increasing demand for agricultural labour will mul- 
tiply the number of those who cultivate the earth, and an 
increasing demand for manufactures will swell our towns and 
cities. 

The progress which agriculture, and manufactures, and 
foreign commerce, have made during the course of the present 
century, is well known, more particularly the two last, which have 
increased with a rapidity of which history does not furnish a 

* Monthly Magazine for September * [Wealth of Natloiiftf B. I. c. viii. ; 

1796. Vol. T. p. 122, tenth edition.] 
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parallel instance. The progress, however, euen of flgricHlti 
must have been very groat, as we may infer from an acknow- 
ledged fact, that " during the coarse of the last century, taking 
one year with another, grain was dearer in both parts of the 
United Kingdom than during the present."* At least on an. 
average of the sixty years which terminated the last century, 
was dearer than during the Jirst sixty years of the present' 
To whatever cause the effect be ascribed, whether to the bouni 
on exportation as some have supposed, or (according to the 
opinion of others) to collateral circumstances wholly uncon- 
nected with this regulation, it is a /act that from nearly the 
commencement of the present century, our exports of grain 
continually increased, and our imports as constantly diminished 
rill about 1750, when the former exceeded the latter by an 
annual average of about 800,000 quarters. Since that time, 
indeed, a striking reverse has taken place ; our imports con- 
stantly gaining on our esirarts, till at length the balance of ii 
portation against us lias amonntcd to an enormous value, 
this last circumatance I shall have occasion to take notice 
wards. In the meantime, I would only remark the evidence" 
we have in proof of the progress of agriculture during the ^nt 
half of this century ; and, accordingly, even those writers who 
have expressed the greatest alarm about its late decline 
acknowledge its prosperous state till about the year 1750. 
This is repeatedly and strongly asserted by Mr, Dirom in bla 
Inquiry inio the Com tiawa ; and Dr. Price himself admita, 
that from the Bevolution till the period now mentioned, tillage 
seems to have been increasing over the kingdom.^ 

It is, however, unquestionably eince that period that agricul- 
ture has advanced with the greatest rapidity. Of this, pre- 
sumptive evidence is afforded by the rise of rents both in 
England and Scotland. In tho latter part of the island the 
fact is sufficiently known ; and in the former, Mr. Howlett 
asserts, that in most places they have been increased one-j 
fourth, in many one-third, in some one-balf ; and that in 

• fTliTJ. p. 1 15.] ' Townsend, [On lit PooT-JMm\ \\. 10. 

* [On .tKnNitfu r\ Vol. II. p. 2BU. 
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neighboiiriKXM] of large maDnfactariDg towns^ thev have been 
tieUed and quadniplel In the meantime, rates, taxes, and 
the expenses of farming and of living have been increasing so 
fast^ that a diminution of rents most necessarilv have foUovrcil, 
had not their effects been counteracted and greatly overbalanceil 
bj a more spirited, and more extended^ and a more skilAil cul- 



A still more palpable proof, if possible, of a general spirit of 
agricultural improvement during the period in question, may be 
derived from some facts mentioned in the First Report from 
the Committee on Waste Lands. In the reign of Queen Anne, 
it appears that there were only two bills of enclosures ; in that 
rf George I. sixteen ; in that of George II. two huudnxl and 
twenty-six ; whereas, during the present reign, there have been 
one thousand five hundred and thirty-two. The increase in 
the extent of land, or number of acres enclosed, has been vastly 
greater than the increased number of enclosures. The numlH>r 
of acres enclosed in the former periods of sixty yearSi was only 
33,676 ; but in the latter of only thirty-six years, there have 
been 2,770,521 ; that is, there has been an absolute increase of 
more than eighty to one in the total quantity ; and the nuHliuni 
annual increase above one hundred and fifty to one. Tlio en- 
closure of almost 3,000,000 of acres whether of wastes and 
commons, or of open fields under prior cultivation and niniiagi'* 
ment, must have occasioned great expense to the proprieti^rs of 
the land, and this expense they must necessarily have rodivnuHl 
by an increase of rent Accordingly the incroiiHeil rent of thu 
enclosures, even of common fields, under previous but ini|X'r- 
feet culture, is stated to have been seldom less than one-fourth, 
sometimes one-third, and not unfrequently one-half ; while the 
advanced rents of wastes and commons have Ikhsu fn>ni the 
merest trifle to 15s. or 20s. an acre. In ordrr to \\k\y llieno 
increased rents, the tenants must neceBsarily, from an iiuprovrd 
and extended cultivation, have raised a pnxhuv of vuluo (M|ui- 
valent to three, four, or even five tiincs tho iiu^nMiwHl rout ; 

* Dispersion of the Gloomy AppreheuHums ttecnul'mcd hi/ the 1\i»rut Su%tt of 
our Com- Trade: 1797. 
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and that they have actually done so, is evident from their in- 
creased Opulence and prosperity. 

I am abundantly sensible that doubts may be entertained 
how far the demand for agricultural labour increases in iJkt 
same proportiofi with the general improvement of the country; 
and whether the prevalence of large farms, and the increase of 
pasturage occasioned by the progress of luxury, may not operate 
in the opposite direction. But granting this to be the case, 
(which, however, is far from being admitted by some of the 
more sanguine advocates for our increased population,) it can 
scarcely be doubted, that the demand for agricultural labour 
has increased on the whole. Something, indeed, more than 
mere conjecture may be offered in proof of this. By inquiries 
made in the different counties of England in 1770, by Mr. A. 
Young, and by calculations founded by him on daiOj (which 
Mr. Chalmers considers as sufficiently accurate^ he was led to 
conclude, that the persons engaged in farming alone amounted 
to two millions eight hundred thousand ; besides a vast number 
of people who are as much maintained by agriculture as the 
ploughman that tills the soil. Whereas in an account which 
Gregory King has left of the number of all the ranks of the 
people, from the highest to the lowest, the two orders at the 
bottom of his scale, including labourers and out-servants, cot- 
tagers, paupers, and vagrants are estimated only at two millions 
six hundred thousand.^ 

Calculations of this sort, however, must necessarily be ex- 
tremely vague; nor is it material to the present argument 
what judgment we pronounce on their accuracy. It is one 
great advantage (as I have repeatedly observed) of our modern 
systems of Political Economy, that they have converted agri- 
culture into a tradCj clearing the country of superfluous hands, 
and providing employniervt for those who would otherwise have 
added to the number of idle consumers. The great question 
is. What is the state of our ix)pulation on the whole f And, 
therefore, even if we should suppose a diminution in the 
numbers who derive their subsistence immediately from htis- 

* Clinlmcrs, [Estlmalr, &c.] p. 207. 
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bandn/j it remains to be considered, whether tliis may not be 
far overbalanced by the increased population which it supports 
at a distance. On this point there can scarcely be a diversity 
of opinion, after the statements given by Mr. Chalmers of the 
progress of our manufactures, commerce, and navigation during 
the present century, — a progress which necessarily implies an 
increasing demand for labourers in these various departments 
of national industry. 

The woollen manufacture of Yorkshire alone, appears from 
documents mentioned by Mr. Chalmers to be, in the present 
day, of equal extent with the woollen manufactures of England 
at the Revolution. Since that era, too, we may be said to have 
gained the manufoctures of silks, of linen, of cotton, of paper, 
of iron, of glass, of the potteries, besides many others. 

Of the increased demand for labour occasioned by our 
extended commerce^ some interesting proofs are to be found in 
Mr. Chalmers's Estimate, to which I must beg leave to refer for 
more particular information on the subject. 

The public works, too, and private enterprises which have 
been carried into execution during the last fifty years, such as 
high-roads, navigable rivers, canals, bridges, harbours, &c., 
while they furnish the most unequivocal proofs of general 
prosperity, must have added gi'eatly te the amount of national 
employment^ not only by the labour to which they necessarily 
gave occasion, but by their efiect in extending that commercial 
intercourse from which they derived their origin. 

Among these, the system of inland navigation, now extended 
to every corner of the kingdom, is, in a more peculiar degree, 
characteristical of the opulence, the spirit, and the enlarged 
views which distinguish the commercial interest of this 
country. " The town of Manchester," says Dr. Aikin,* " when 
the plans now under execution arc finished, will probably 
enjoy more various water communications than the most com- 
mercial town of the low countries has ever done. And instead 
of cutting them through level tracts, so as only to make a 
wider diteh, its coals are situated in mountainous districts, 

• [Description of the Country about Mnnrftester, &c., nO.').] 
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where the sole method of avoiding the difficulties of steep 
ascent and descent has been to perforate hills, and to navigate 
for miles within the bowels of the earth. At the beginning of 
this century, it was thought a most audacious task to make a 
high-road practicable for carriages over the hills and moors 
which separate Yorkshire from Lancashire ; and now they are 
pierced through by three navigable canala" ..." Nothing 
but highly flourishing manufactures can repay the vast expense 
of these undertakings ; and there is some reason for thinking, 
that in the other part of the United Kingdom, the spirit which 
still prompts to their unbounded extension, originates in that 
passion for bold and precarious adventure, which scorns to be 
limited by reasonable calculations of profit"^ 

The effects, however, of these artificial navigations, which 
join the Eastern and Western Seas, and connect almost every 
manufacturing town in England with the capital, together with 
that of our multiplied highways, must be incalculably great on 
the intei^nal commerce of the country. It is this branch of our 
trade which, in point of extent, is the most important of any, 
and which, at the same time, rests on the most solid founda- 
tion ; the heat customers of Britain (according to an old obser- 
vation) being the people of Britain} 

As I cannot, at present, prosecute this discussion any farther, 
I shall only state the results of the opposite calculations which 
it has suggested. According to Dr. Price, the number of 
inhabitants in England and Wales must be short of five 
millions. His calculation proceeds on the number of houses as 
collected from the Returns of the surveyors of the house and 
window-duties. From these it appears that the number of 
houses in England and Wales in 1777, was 952,734. Sup- 
posing it, however, to amount to a million, and reckoning five 
persons to a house, which (according to Price's observation) is 
a high allowance for England in general, this gives only five 
millions for the whole number of people in England and Wales. 
The inhabitants of Scotland, Price supposes to be more than 
VL fifth part of Britain. 

« Pp. VM\, 137. « Chalmers, FMlmaU!, p. I'io. 
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On the other hand, it is contended by Mr. Chalmers in the 
edition of his Estimate published in 1794, from data which he 
has particularly stated, that the present population of England 
and Wales exceeds eight millions ; and that since the Ilevolu- 
tion there has been an augmentation of a million and a half.^ 
*Mr. Hewlett, in a pamphlet published in 1797, states the 
augmentation at a little less than two millions.^ According to 
some later writers, even Mr. Hewlett's computations fall greatly 
short of the truth. In a pamphlet (for example) published a 
few months ago (1800) by Arthur Young, entitled " The Ques- 
tion of Scarcity plainly stated" I iind the following passage: — 

" Some years ago, I calculated that England and Wales 
contained ten millions of souls. This was the result of com- 
paring the population as estimated by Dr. Price, from the 
houses returned to the tax-office, with the errors discovered in 
these lists by actual enumeration ; and it ought farther to be 
observed, that the indefatigable researches of Sir John Call, 
Bart., in every county of the kingdom, have proved fully to his 
satisfaction, that the people have increased one-third in ten 
years,— that is, from 1787 to 1797." 

If this very astonishing fact should be admitted, the people 
of England and Wales (as Mr. Young remarks) cannot be 
short of twelve millions. 

I confess, for my own part, I have no great faith in the 
accnraoy of any of these results ; and my scepticism on the 
subject is not a little increased by observing at the end of Mr. 
Middleton's Vieio of the Agriculture of Middlesex^ (published 
1798,) a letter from Mr. Hewlett, (a very able writer on Popu- 
lation, and formerly extremely dogmatical in his assertions,) 
a frank avowal of the exaggerations into which he had inadver- 
tently been ledin the course of his controversy with Dr. Price. 

" In my ExaminaJtion^" he observes, " of Dr. Price's Essay, 
I made the population of the kingdom to be between eight and 
nine millions. This estimate was formed upon principles so 

' Chalmers, [Estimate,] p. 221. ence to Micldleton'B Report, {hfra, p. 

245,) added in 1800.] 
♦• [From this to the end of the refer- « Dispersion, &c., p. 0. 
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extremely uafounded, which I did not then know, but very 
soon discovered, as rendered the final result utterly erroneous. 
From a more minute and accurate investigation of the subject, 
about fourteen or fifteen years, (which I intended to publish, 
but did not, and I believe never shall,) I am nearly confident 
our i)opulation did not then amount to seven millions and 
a half, and that at present it does not exceed eight millions. 
It is somewhat extraordinary that the fallacy which misled me, 
neither the public nor the keen penetrating eyes of Dr. Price, 
ever saw. The Doctor, indeed, pointed out an apprehension which 
he supposed me to be under ; but that was entirely groundless." 

The difference in these statements will appear the less won- 
derful when we consider the difficulty which has been experienced 
in arriving at anything like certainty with respect to the popu- 
lation of London, The inquiry has of late years occupied the 
industry of a number of writers of acknowledged abilities, and 
yet their results vary from each other by more than 400,000. 

Dr. Price published very plausible reasons in support of the 
opinion, that about one in twenty and three-fourths died an- 
nually in London between the years 1758 and 1769. And, 
taking the interments at 29,000, it produced him the number 
601,750, as the amount of the whole population within the bills 
of mortality. 

Mr. Wales, in 1771, states them at 625,131. Dr. Fordyoe 
within these few years states them at 1,000,000 ; and still more 
lately, Mr. Colquhoun asserts that the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis amount to 1,200,000. 

Mr. Hewlett, in a pamphlet published about 1782, computed 
the number of inhabitants within the bills of mortality at 
between eight and nine hundred thousand. In his late letter, 
however, addressed to Mr. Middleton, he confesses that the 
data on which the reasonings and deductions, which appear 
in his pamphlet in answer to Dr. Price, were founded, are too 
vague and precarious to be safely depended on, and that he has 
long been inclined to think that the number of inhabitants 
within the bills have never yet amounted to 700,000. 

Mr. Middleton, from a calculation founded on some sugges- 
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tions of Mr. Howlett's, computes " the total present population 
within the biUs to be 628,484." ^ 

During the last hundred years, Mr. Chalmers thinks that 
Ireland has done more than treble its inhabitants. And 
although this computation may perhaps be somewhat exagger- 
ated, yet the data on which he proceeds sufficiently demonstrate 
a great progressive population, and afford a strong collateral 
argument against the reasonings of those who are of opinion 
that the population of England has been decreasing during the 
same period. According to some late statements, Mr. Chalmers's 
estimate falls short of the truth. From the Report of the 
Secret Committee of the Irish Parliament^ published in 1798, 
Dr. Emmet appears to have stated the actual population of 
Ireland " at five millions," whereas, " at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, it did not much exceed a million and a half." (The same 
gentleman is said to have acknowledged that this symptom of 
national prosperity had grown out of the connexion of Ireland 
with Great Britain.) ^ 

The progressive population of Scotlaiidy from the year 1755, 
is demonstrated by very authentic documents. In the year 
1743, Dr. Webster, an eminent clergyman of this city, and 
distinguished for his accuracy and skill as a political arithme- 
tician, established a general correspondence over the country, 
both with clergy and laity, one object of which was to procure 
lists, either of individuals, or of persons above a certain age, in 
the different parishes of Scotland. When the lists contained 
only those above a certain age, he calculated the amount of the 
whole inhabitants, by the proportion which they might be sup- 
posed to bear to the number of souls, according to the most 
approved tables, compared with tliefact in many parts of Scot- 
land, where the ministers, at his desire, not only numbered 
their parishioners, but distinguished their respective ages. This 
inquiry was completed in 1755, at which period Dr. Webster 

' Middleton't* Report, p. 451. the Union, (1800,) t-Bthnated it from 
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computed the number of souls in this part of the United Eling- 
dom at 1,265,380.^ 

From the statistical accounts published by Sir John Sinclair, 
it appears, that a very great augmentation has taken place 
since that period, although, perhaps, not so immense a one as 
that gentleman at one period apprehended. 

In the Statistical Table of Scotland, lately drawn up by Mr. 
Robertson of Granton, (from the Agricultural Surveys^ the 
Statistical Accounts^ and whatever other sources of information 
on the subject the public is as yet possessed of,) the population 
of Scotland is stated at 1,227,892. As the principal documents, 
however, on which he proceeds have been collected during a 
period of six years, (from 1792 to 1798,) his result, when 
applied to the population of the country at the present moment^ 
must be understood with a certain degree of latitude. Accord- 
ing to these computations, the increase of population from 1755 
to 1798 would appear to be 262,512.*-^ 

A remarkable illustration of the natural bias even of en- 
lightened minds in favour of times past, is mentioned by Sir 
John Sinclair, in one of his publications relative to this subject 
" I have found the clergy," says he, " in guessing the population 
in 1755, exceed in every instance the number stated by Dr. 
Webster, and that they have almost uniformly fallen short of 
the tnUh, if they made a rough guess of the number of their 
parishioners at the time, before undertaking the trouble of an 
actual enumeration." 

I mentioned in a former part of this Lecture, a very curious 
fact with respect to the state of our com trade since about the 
year 1750, [see p. 238,] of which, however, I made no use in 
the course of my subsequent reasonings. It has, indeed, been 
often appealed to, by one set of writers, as a palpable proof of 
an increased population, while others have concluded from it, 
that the agriculture of the country is going fast to ruin. The 
truth is, that when considered abstractedly from other circum- 

* Chalmers, EstiinaU, p. 224. stated in the same Table at 68,045 ; 

that of Leith at 13,241 ; that of Glas- 

* The population of Edinburgh is gow at 64,743. 
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stances, it neither justifies the former inference nor the latter, 
as the eflFect is manifestly influenced by a great variety of causes 
combined together. It may be proper, however, now to state it 
more particularly. 

" From a representation drawn up in the year 1790 by the 
Lords of the Committee of his Majesty's Council for Trade, 
^ upon the present State of the Laws for regulating the Impor- 
tation and the Exportation of Corn,' it appears, that this king- 
dom which, in former times, used to produce more com than 
was necessary for the consumption of the inhabitants, has of 
late years been under the necessity of depending on foreign 
countries for a part of its supply." In proof of this their lord- 
ships state, " that while, upon an average of nineteen years, from 
1746 to 1765, the nett returns to the nation from the grain 
exported is supposed to have been no less than £651,000 per 
annum, so great is the subsequent change of circumstances, that 
on an average of eighteen years, from 1770 to 1788, it appears 
that this country paid to foreign nations no less than £291,000 
per annum to supply its inhabitanta" I am not in possession 
of the latest information on the subject; but from a state- 
ment some years posterior to the former, it appears that the 
annual value of imported corn has amounted to about a million 
sterling.^ 

In one of the printed reports of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Glasgow, this change in the circumstances of the corn trade 
is placed solely to the account of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion ; while a late very respectable writer, Mr. Dirom of 
Muiresh^ ascribes it to the alterations in our old Com Laws, 
which began to take place about 1750. " In consequence of 
these alterations," he observes, "our agriculture, which gra- 
dually advanced, from the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, out of the lowest state of depression, till it arrived, between 
the years 1730 and 1750, at the highest degree of prosperity, 
has ever since been rapidly declining." He adds, that "the 
principal increase of our population in the course of this century 
was prior to 1750, and that 137,256 persons were employed in 

* Soc Robertson's Report on the S'tzf of Farms. 
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the cuItivatioD of our lands^ between the years 1741 and 1750, 
more than between the years 1773 and 1784.* 

This work of Mr. Dirom, which was published a few years ago, 
[1796,] with some additional tracts by Mr. Mackie of Ormiston, 
gave occasion to a pamphlet by Mr. Howlett, entitled. Disper- 
sion of the Gloomy Apjpreliensions, of late repeatecUy suggested 
fr(ym the Decline of our Com Trade ; [1798.] The great object 
of the author is to show, that various other causes have been 
operating to produce the necessity of an importation, and which 
are fully adequate to the effect, without supposing the agricul* 
ture of the kingdom to be in a state of decline. I shall touch 
slightly on the most important of these, referring to Mr. 
Hewlett's Essay for the particular results of his calculations. 

1. Tiie first of these is, the increased consumption arising 
from the vast increase of our i)opulation. The reality of the 
cause is here assumed as sufficiently established by other proofs ; 
and supposing it to amount (as Mr. Howlett does) to two 
millions and a half within the compass of the last forty or fifly 
years, it certainly goes a considerable way to remove the 
difficulty. 

2. Immense numbers now consume the finest wheat, whoso 
ancestors were confined to oats and barley. 

In a book formerly referred to, entitled Com Tracts^ (pub- 
lished about fifty years ago,) the author, after estimating the 
actual popuhition of England and Wales at six millions, com- 
putes tlie number of persons who used wheaten bread to be 
3,750,()0(). The increase since that period must have been very 
great, from its gradual introduction among the labouring 
classes in various parts of the kingdom, where it was formerly, 
in a great measure, unknown. In the northern counties of 
England it was scarcely an article of food ; at present its con- 
sumption must be considerable, from the vast augmentation of 
manufactures and of opulence. 

The following fact I mention on the authority of Sir F. M. 
Eden, whose information with respect to the North of England 

♦ [Inquiry into the Com Laws and Com Trade, &c.] 
t |Hy C. Smitb, sec p. 2 19. J 
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seems to be more particularly correct. " About fifty years ago, 
80 little was the quantity of wheat used in the county of Cum- 
berland, that it was only a rich family that used a peck of 
wheat in the course of a year, and that was at Christmas. An 
old labourer of eighty-five, remarks, that when he was a boy he 
was at Carlisle market with his father, and wishing to indulge 
himself with a penny loaf made of wheat-flour, he searched for 
it for some time, but could not procure a piece of wheatcn 
bread at any shop in that city."^ 

Of the increased consumption of wheat in some parts of Scot- 
land, a very striking proof occurs in the Agricultural Survey 
of Mid-Lothian. "About the year 1735, (we are told,) the 
total annual consumption of wheat did not much exceed 
25,000 bolls ; whereas, at present it amounts to about 144,540, 
a quantity nearly six times greater than was consumed only 
sixty years ago." 

The same writer informs us, that " the whole country fifty 
years ago did not sow above a thousand acres of wheat, and 
about the year 1727, not above five hundred, but that there are 
now seven or eight thousand ;" he adds, that " the total consump- 
tion of the country is estimated to be three times its produce." 

3. Another consideration on which Mr. Hewlett lays great 
stress, is the increased consumption of the fruits of the earth 
occasioned by tlie immense multiplication of oxen, sheep, hogs, 
and above all of horses. 

The multiplication of this last species of animal is beyond all 
accurate calculation, in consequence of the increased demand 
occasioned, not only by the ostentation and luxury of the great, 
but by carriers' waggons, post-chaises, mail, stage, and hackney 
coaches. 

The increase of these several denominations, Mr. Mackie 
estimates at 400,000 ; and he allows three acres of fertile land 
for the maintenance of each horse, which allowance requires 
1,200,000 acres for the support of the whole number. Mr. 
Hewlett thinks this allowance much too little for those descrip- 
tions of horses which have been cliiefly multiplied. It is cer- 

* [State of the Poor, &«•., 1707,1 \'ul. 1. p. r)01. 
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tainly much under the common computation. Mr. Kent states 
the quantity of land of the common medium quality as neces- 
sary for the support of a horse at seven acres ; and Mr. Hewlett 
thinks this statement not extravagant, if confined to horses 
destined for continual and vigorous exertion. Mr. Townsend^ 
in his Dissertation on the Poor LawSy observes, that a horse to 
be fully fed, requires five tons of hay, and from thirteen to three- 
and-twenty quarters of oats, per annum, according to his work. 
Some farmers, he says, allow the former, and the latter is given 
by the great carriers on the public roads, which would bring the 
computation to about eight acres each for horses used in hus- 
bandry ; whichever of these estimates we adopt, the consump- 
tion by horses must be enormous. Allowing five acres for the 
average of the horses which enter into Mr. Mackie's compu- 
tation, these additional animals will require the produce of 
2,000,000 of acres, which might otherwise have been applied to 
the cultivation of wheat. 

When these different causes are combined, they go far to 
justify Mr. Hewlett's conclusion, that the balance against us 
in the article of importation, is so far from being wonderful 
by its magnitude^ that it is truly astonishing it should not be 
much greater. It certainly leads to no inference to the dis- 
advantage of our national prosperity, and indeed the progress 
of our agriculture^ and in a far greater degree that of our trade 
and manufactures^ is a fact for which we almost appeal to the 
evidence of the senses. 

In what I have hitherto said upon this subject, although I 
have in general leaned to the side of Dr. Price's opponents, I 
have avoided as much as possible to express a decided opinion. 
That an increase, however, has taken place in the number of 
inhabitants in this Island since the end of last century, I con- 
fess appears to me to be established by a mass of evidence 
direct and presumptive, which is almost irresistible. At the 
same time I do not, with the greater part of these writers, con- 
sider this increased population as an unequivocal proof, that 
the sum of our national happiness has increased exactly in the 
same proportion. On the contrary, a variety of considerations 
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conspire to render it doubtful, whether the comforts of the 
labouring poor are now greater than they were a century ago. 

That the comforts of the labouring poor depend upon the 
increase of the funds destined for the maintenance of labour, 
and that they will be exactly in proportion to the rapidity of 
this increase, may be assumed as fundamental, and almost as 
self-evident propositions. The demand for labour which such 
increase would occasion, by creating a competition in the 
market, must necessarily raise the value of labour ; and till the 
additional hands required were reared, the increased funds 
would be distributed to the same number of persons as before 
the increa4se5 and therefore every labourer would live compara- 
tively at his ease. It does not, however, follow from this, (as 
Mr. Smith has concluded,*) that every increase in the revenue 
or stock of a society, may be considered as an increase of those 
funds. Such surplus stock or revenue will, indeed, be always 
considered by the individual possessing it, as an additional 
fund from which he may maintain more labour; but it will 
not be a real and effectual fund for the maintenance of an addi- 
tional number of labourers, unless a great part of this increase 
of the stock or revenue of the society be convertible into a pro- 
portional quantity of provisions ; and it will not be so converti- 
ble where the increase has arisen merely from the produce of 
labour^ and not from the produce of land. The fact is, Mr. 
Smith seems to have confounded together two things which are 
essentially different ; the number of hands which the stock of 
the society can employ, and the number which the territory 
can maintain. 

Supposing a nation, for a course of years, to add what it 
saved from its yearly revenue to its manufacturing capital 
solely, and not to its capital employed on landy it is evident it 
might grow riclier (according to the common use of language) 
without a power of supporting a greater number of labourers, 
and, therefore, without an increase in the real funds for the 
maintenance of labour. There would, notwithstanding, be a 
deinand for labour, from the power which each manufacturer 

* [ Wealth of Nations, Book 1. chap. viii. : Vol. I. p. 131, tenth nlition.l 
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would possess of extendiDg his old stock in trade, or of setting 
up new undertakings. This demand would, of coarse, ratae 
the price of labour ; but if the yearly stock of provisiona iu tlie 
country was not iocreaaing, this rise would soon turn out to be 
merely namiTtcU, as the price of provisions must ineritably riae 
with it. Nothing cau be plainer than this, that any general 
riae in the price of labour, the stock of provisions remaining 
the same, can only be a nominal rise, as it must very shortly 
he followed by a proportional rise in the necessaries of life. 

Something of this kind appears to have taken place, in this 
island, during the course of the present century, iu consequence 
of a system of policy which baa considered manufactwrea and 
commerce as ultimate objects, instead of regarding them in 
their due mbset-viency to agricultural improvement Tha 
excliangeahle value in the market of Europe of the aanoal 
produce of our land and lahour has increased greatly ; bitt 
the increase has been chiefly in the produce of labour, and oofe 
in the produce of land ; and, therefore, though the wealth of] 
the nation (according to Smith's definition of it) has beea 
advancing rapidly, the effectual funds for the mainienatuse 13S 
labour have been increasing much more slowly, as I shall hare 
occasion to show more fully when I come to consider the state 
of the poor* 

Those considerations suggest a doubt whether Mr. E^mth't 
definition of national wealth (according to which it consists in 
the annual produce of it£ land and labour) be equally just 
witli that of the French Economists, who measure it by tha 
rude produce ; excluding completely from tliis detinition, tha 
results of manufacturing industry. But tliis inquirj- properiy 
belongs to the second branch of the course. 
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[BOOK SECOND.] 

[OF NATIONAL WEALTH.] 

[CHAPTER I .*] 

[of PRODUCTIVFi AND UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR.] 

(Interpolation from Notes.) — In the occasional use which I 
,have hitherto made of the phrase National Wealth, I have em- 
ployed these words in that general and popular sense in which 
they are commonly understood. But in analyzing the first 
principles of Political Economy, it is proper to ascertain, with as 
much accuracy as possible, the precise meaning of this expres- 
sion ; for which purpose I shall introduce this Second Part of 
the Course with an examination of the different definitions of 
the phrase National Wealth, which have been proposed by 
different writers, and with a comparative view of their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The prosecution of this subject will 
lead me to an illustration of some of the characteristic peculiari- 
ties of language and doctrine by which Mr. Smith's system is 
distinguished from that of the French Economists. In con- 
sidering, in the former part of my course, the effects of agricul- 
ture and the appropriation of land on general improvement, I 
have endeavoured to illustrate their tendency to excite a 
commercial spirit, and their connexion with the origin of most 
of the useful arts. It would furnish a curious subject of 

* friie commencement of this Bock Bridges, occasionally supplemented, 

and Chapter not being extant in Mr. especially in regard to quotations, by 

Stewart's manuscript of these Lectures, those of Mr. Bonar. The beginning and 

the want is supplied, as far as possible, end of this, as of similar interpolations, 

from the very copious notes of Mr. am carefully marked.] 
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speculation to examine this beautiful progress in detail, studying 
the mechanism of civilized society in that grand outline which 
Nature has sketched, and for the execution of which she has 
provided in the constitution of man, when combined with his 
physical circumstances. 

It is evident tliat, in the profession of Agriculture itself, 
abstracting from the other arts to which it gives occasion, the 
foundation is laid for many exchanges which had no existence 
in the former stages of society ; such, for instance, as the ex- 
changes which arise from the di£ference of soil and exposure 
which distinguish diflferent districts of the same country. The 
proprietors of each of these districts have their peculiar advan- 
tages, which would invite them to a friendly intercourse, by 
uniting them by the ties of their common interest. Experience 
would soon teach each individual to what kind of produce his 
land is best adapted, and would suggest the expediency of 
turning it to that kind of produce, in hopes of procuring, by an 
exchange with his neighbours, those articles of which he stood 
in need. The exchange, therefore, of the productions of one 
district for those of another, results necessarily from the physical 
situation of the husbandman, and will advance with the in- 
creasing multiplicity of his wants and desires. 

The exchange of productions for labour is necessarily occa- 
sioned by the long and difficult preparation which most of the 
fruits of the earth require, in order to be fit for the use of man, 
and by the impossibility of the husbandman performing this 
task himself, without a ruinous waste of time and distraction 
of attention. The same motives, accordingly, which have 
established the exchange of commodities between the cultivators 
of different kinds of soil, introduces an exchange between the 
cultivators and a new order of men in the social system, — men 
who are induced by inclination, or compelled by circumstances, 
to betake themselves to the occupation of preparing for use 
those productions which the cultivator supplies in a rude form. 
By this means, the success of each party is obtained by the 
simplicity of his pursuits. The husbandman draws from bis 
field the greatest quantity it can produce, procuring to himself, 
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by an exchange of his eurjilus, the means of gratifying all his 
other wants, with far greater fucility than he could by his own 
labour. Thus the shoemaker secures to himself a portion of 
the harvest ; and every woikman labours for the wants of the 
others, all of whom, in their turn, labour for lilm. 

lu this circulation of labour,it cannot fail to occur, that the hus- 
bandman poaaessea a distiuguished pre-eminence over the other 
classes of the community, as observed by Turgot.* On this essen- 
tial distinction between these two kinds of labour, the system of 
Political Economy proposed by Qnesnai and his followers in a 
great measure hinges ; and the distinction seems to me, mider 
some slight limitations and corrections, to be not only just and 
important, hnt to hold a conspicuous rank among the funda- 
mental principles of the science. I shall endeavour to illustrate 
it as ftilly and clearly as I can, and to vindicate it from some 
of the objections fo which it is supposed to he liable. This 
appears the more necessary, as, though I agree with some of 
Mr, Smith's criticisms, I think he has not in this instance 
placed the doctrine of the EconomistB in a just point of view. 

According to Mr. Smith, the wealth of a country is in pro- 
portion to the exchangeable value of the annual produce of its 
Land and Labour, comprehending, evidently, under the word 
labour, both manufacturing and agricultural industry. To this 
position I do not mean to object at present, nor am I disposed 
to limit in all conceivable cases the application of the phrase 
National Wealth to agricultural produce. It would he mani- 
festly an abuse of language to deny that the Dutch are a 
wealthy people, because the means of their snbsistence are 
entirely derived from abroad, or because the same system of 
policy would be impracticable in a different country. In con- 
Hjquence of these circumstances, their wealth, undoubtedly, is 
much lees independent than that of an agricultural country ; 
and it is evident that their example is totally inapplicable to 
the general condition of mankind. But as long as they continHS 
to possess a complete command of the productions of other 
regions, the wealth of Holland differs from that of other coun- 

• [S»rh FimniUimelta DisrrHwtlmiJfi /IkheueJ'. g v. ; (2WiT'*,TonieV.p.fl ] 
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tries onlf as Uie wedth nf the moaied capitalist difTers from 
that of the culUrator of the gronmL The diffeKDce, indeed, in 
a nadonal poaat of viev, will be fiiand tu be ^reat and esnential ; 
bat as &r as sppean hitherto, it would be improper to caril at 
Mr. Smith's expreeskm, when it is posable bjr aoj restrtctioD 
to reoottcilc it to a jost way of thinking. 

Of iht'se two soaroes of natiooal wealth, Land and Labour, Uie 
Istler is by far the most ooosiderabl^ or rutht-r, in comparisoo 
with it, the former b of trifling moment. For although the 
difference between one oountiy and another, ia respect of DBtnnd 
advantages, be not inconsderable, it requires the exertioo of 
faunaii skill and industry to render tliese subservient to the 
condition of man, as Locke has observed.* 

In so far as the wealth of a country aii^es from manofactiirea 
or commerce, the argimicnt is still clearer and more indisput- 
able. Indeed, as Mr. Hume [in his Eamy on Comnuroc] has 
remarked, trade, artisanship, and manufactures, are nothing 
more than the {>ublic storebouses of labour. 

Since, tberefurc, tlie great source of untional n-ealth is buroan 
industry, tlie opulence of every society must be regulated by 
the two following circumstances; first, by the proitortion whicli 
the numl>er of those employed in useful labour bears to those 
who are not so employed ; and, secondly, by the skill, dexterity, 
and economy by which this labour is applied. It is justly 
observed by &[r. Smitli, that it seems to depend more on tho 
latter than the former.f 

These coQaideratious naturally suggest the inquiry to what 
causes this difference in the effective powers of labour is owing. 
I have substituted this word effeciive, iuutead of the term jrro- 
duciiue, employed by Mr. Smith,for a reason which will afterwords 
appear. On examination, it appears to he cliietly owing to the 
division of labour, the effects of which Mr, Hmith has very l>eau- 
tifuUy and happily illustrated. One of the instances which he 
mentions, places the subject in a peculiarly striking point of view. 

" To take an example," he says, " from a very trifling maou- 

• iOf Civil (lovtramaU, Book II. cb»p. r. Eg 41, J3.i 

t [HTcnUk ofNoUoM, lutroduction, Vol 1. 1-. 2, tenth editton.) 
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fecture, but one in which the division of labour has been very 
often taken notice of, the trade of the pin-maker ; a workman 
not educated to this business, (which the division of labour has 
rendered a distinct trade,) nor acquainted with the use of the 
machinery employed in it, (to the invention of which the same 
division of labour has probably given occasion,) could scarce, 
perhaps, vrith his utmost industry, make one pin in a day, and 
certainly could not make twenty. But the way in which this 
business is now carried on, not only the whole work is a peculiar 
trade, but it is divided into a number of branches, of wliich the 
greater part are likewise peculiar trades. One man dravra out 
the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, 
a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the head ; to make the 
head, requires two or three distinct operations ; to put it on is 
a peculiar business ; to whiten the pins is another ; it is even a 
trade by itself to put them into the paper ; and the important 
business of making a pin is, in this manner, divided into about 
eighteen distinct operations, which, in some manufactories, are 
all performed by distinct hands, though in others the same man 
will sometimes perform two or three of them. I have seen a 
small manufactory of this kind where ten men only were em- 
ployed, and where some of them consequently performed two or 
three distinct operationa But though they were very poor, and 
therefore but indiflferently accommodated with the necessary 
machinery, they could, when they exerted themselves, make 
among them about twelve pounds of pins in a day. There are 
in a pound upwards of four thousand pins of a middling size. 
Those ten persons, therefore, could make among them upwards 
of forty-eight thousand pins in a day. Each person, therefore, 
making a tenth part of forty-eight thousand pins^ might be 
considered as making four thousand eight hundred pins in a 
day. But if they had all wrought separately and independently, 
and without any of them having been educated to this peculiar 
business, they certainly could not each of them have made 
twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day ; that is, certainly, not 
the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand 
eight hundredth part of what they are at present capable of jver- 

VOL. VIII. u 
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formiiig, in consequeoce of a proper dividoQ and combinatioD 
of their different operatioDS.'* 

Before, however, I proceed to follow Mr, Smitli through his 
very ingenious speculationB on the subject, it appears to me 
that some attention is due to the previous question conceming 
the relative importance of the different modes in which labour 
may be employed, more particularly concerning the relative 
importance of Agricultural and Manufacturing industry. This 
inquiry will lead to a comparison of the different sources of 
national wealth and revenue. 

The remarks of Mr. Smith on this subject are not introduoed 
in his system till he has finished not only the exposition of 
his elementary principles, but the discussion of various interest- 
ing and complicated questions connected witli the science. But 
I must confess, it appears to me that it would greatly improve 
the arrangement of his work, and add to the precision of onr 
ideas on the subject, if he had begun first with fixing his ideas, 
and defining his language with respect to the different employ- 
ments of labour. Such, at any rate, is rendered necessary by 
the general plan which I have formed for these lectures, as the 
questions to which I am now to attend, are the link which is 
to connect our speculations concerning National Wealth with 
what has already been advanced on the subject of Population. 

In illustrating the distinction made by the Economists be- 
tween Productive and Unproductive Labour, I shall intersperse, 
as I proceed, a few strictures on such of Mr. Smith's criticisms 
on their doctrines as do not seem to me to be well founded. 
Those which I shall hazard on the system of the Economists I 
shall reserve for another lecture. In the sketch, therefore^ 
which I am now to offer, I wish to be considered, in a great 
measure, only the expounder of a system proposed by othen^ 
without acquiescing implicitly in its details, excepting in those 
instances where I shall have occasion to mention my own 
opinion. The statements I am to give, will express, lo the 
best of my judgment, the meaning of the authors by whom 
the phrase, productive and unproductive labour, was fi^t 
• i Wtallk of AofKRu. E I. cliAp. i. ; Vol. I, p. T, ttq.. lenlh oditkMi] 
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iatrodiiced. But I have thought it advisable, for the sake of 
perspicuity, to aim rather at a faithful fxpositioii of their 
general doctrines, than to give any full transcript of their 
writings. How far I have succeeded in Gimplifying the subject, 
I am not a competent judge ; but I am particularly aware, 
after all that I have done in freeing it of the prolixity and 
technical pliraseology of its authors, that my speculations with 
regard to it must necessarily appear, at first, to be expanded 
beyond what the importance of the subject can well justify. 
Those, however, who reflect on the advantages which, in some 
other parts of human knowledge, have been derived from a 
scientific aiTangement of known truths unfolded in a natural 
order, and the substitution of appropriate and definite terrut<, 
instead of the looseness of common language, will not be apt l« 
form conclusions to the prejudice of the very ingenious theory 
from which they are borrowed. 

As the existence of the human race, even when limited to 
the necessaries of life, supposes a constant consumption of food, 
it supposes also some fund from which this expense is to be 
defrayed. 

The fund which supplies this annual expense to any indi- 
vidual or community, constitutes a stock or revenue essential 
to their preservation, and without which all other possessions 
are useless. When this fund is once secured, the objects of 
their desires are multiplied, and a more ample revenue provided, 
if that is possible, the extent of revenue being everywhere 
measured by the possession of those articles of subsistence or 
accommodation which either furnish the means of gratifying 
those desires, or enable the possessor to command the labour of 
others. It is further obvious, that everything we are possessed 
of comes originally from the earth, including under that term 
the two great divisions of our globe into land and sea ; and that 
its productions, variously modified, must supply all the wants 
of man, and furnish the means of defraying all his expenses. 

The Labour of man can be employed to increase this fund 
only in ttco ways; by adding to the quantity of those produc- 
tions, or by making such alleratious on their form as may 
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render tliem either more useful in themselves, or more valuable 
in exchange. The first of these is the object of Agriculture, 
the second of Manufactures. 

In whatever manner the industry of man is employed, the \ 
produce of liis lahonr ig necessarily burdened by the consnmp- | 
tion of the labourer. In estimating, therefore, the productive 
power of any species of industry, before inquiring wliether it I 
adds to tho quantity, utility, or exchangeable value of the pou- 
Beasions of the society, the first question that presents itself is, 
Whether it supplies the means of defraying the necessary o 
sumption by which it is maintained ? In this respect, tlie pre- 
eminence of Agriculture is evidently conspicuous ; the fund 
employed not only continuing without any diminution, but 
being more than replaced by the additional produce which it 
can draw from the earth. In consequence of the production 
of this HurpluB, the general revenue is augmented, and can 
defray expenses to which it was not equal before. Therefore, 
the epithet productive is most justly applied to that labour 
and espense by which it is raised. With respect to Manu- 
facturing labour, the case is different; for though by the 
operations of the manufacturer the materials of hia trade 
become much nutro useful, it does not follow that he thereby 
increases the national revenue. This revenue is the fund of | 
national consumption ; and it is not increased by any operation 
which does not supply the means of a greater consumption. 
That the work of the artificer yields no such supply is manifest. 
He adds nothing to the materials of his labour but the value 
of hia own subsistence; and only changos the form of the 
materials so as to adapt them to the purposes of life. In this 
respect, therefore, the labour of the artificer, however useful, 
does not add to the general revenue in the same sense witli 
the labour of the husbandman. 

It is probable, however, that those writers who contend that | 
the labour of the artificer is really protluctive, mean only, that 
it increases the exchangeable value of the productions of the 
earth. It is in this sense plaitdy that Mr. Smith employs the 
term, when speaking of the probable effects of foriign com- 
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meree io increasing the productive powers of manufacturing 
industry. I shall, therefore, consider how far the proposition 
IB true, when taken with this limitation. 

The exchangeable value of everything manufactured by 
human industry depends on ttco circumstances ; the price of the 
ori^ual raw material, and that of the labour which haa been 
employed on it. The price of this labour arises altogether from 
the expense occasioned by the necessary consumption of the 
labourer ; and this expense is all the exchangeable value which 
the artificer can add to the raw materials, the competitioa of 
others restraining him from demanding more, Therefore, 
whatever value he adds to these materials, he destroys as much 
of the other funds of the society, and leaves the whole of the 
exchangeable revenue no greater than it otherwise would hare 
been. For the illustration of these reasonings, no example 
can be more in point than that mentioned by Mr. Smith in 
the manufacture of lace. — " The person," he says, " who works 
the lace of a pair of fine ruffles, for example, will sometimes raise 
the value of perhaps a pennyworth of flax to tliirty pounds 
sterling. But though at first sight he appears thereby to mul- 
tiply the value of a part of the rude produce about seven thou- 
sand and two hundred times, be iu reality adds nothing to the 
value of the whole annual amount of the rude produce. The 
working of that lace cost him perhaps two years' labour. The 
thirty pounds which he gets for it when it is finished, is no 
more than the repayment of the subsistence which be advances 
to himself during the two years that he is einployod about it. 
The value which, by every day's, month's, or year's labour, he 
adds to the flax, does uo more than replace the value of his own 
consumption during that day, month, or year. At no moment 
of time, therefore, does he add anything to the value of the 
whole annual amount of the rude produce of the land ; the por- 
tion of that produce which he is continually consuming being 
always equal to the value wlucb he is continually pro- 
ducing."* 

It is agreeably to these principles of the Kconomists that Dr. 

• (Ibid. Book IV, chap, ix- ; Vol III. p, 9. M7., tenlli t^Ulion.) 
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Fraoklin, in one of his political fragments, considere manofac- | 
tures as " aubBistence metamorpliosed." * 

In opposition to the reasonings already stated against tlio I 
productive powers of maniifactiiring industry, Mr. Smith [ 
argues thus : — " It seems, upon every supposition, improper to 
say, that the labour of artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, 
does not increase the real revenue of the society. Though we 
should suppose, for example, as it seems to be supposed in this 
system, that the value of the daily, monthly, and yearly con- 
sumption of this class was exactly equal to that of its daily, 
monthly, and yearly production ; yet it would not from thence 
follow that its labour added nothing to the real revenue, to the 
real value of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society. An artificer, for example, who, in the first six months 
aft«r hanest, executes ten pounds' worth of work, though he 
should in the same time consume ten pounds' worth of com and 
other necessaries, yet really adds the value of ten pounds to the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the society. While 
he has been consuming a half-yearly revenue of ten pounda' 
worth of corn and other necessaries, he has produced an equal 
value of work capable of purchasing, either to himself or to 
some other persou, an equal half-yearly revenue. The value, 
therefore, of what has been consumed and produced during 
these six months is equal, not to ten, but to twenty pounds. 
It is possible, indeed, that no more than ten pounds' worth of I 
this value may ever have existed at any one moment of time. 
But if the ten pounds' worth of corn and other necessaries 
which were consumed by the artificer, had been consumed by 
a soldier or by a menial servant, the value of that part of the 
annual produce which existed at the end of the six month^ 
would have been ten pounds less than it actually is, in conae- I 
quence of the labour of the artificer. Though the value of 1 
what the artlBcer produces, therefore, should not at any one f 
moment of time be supposed greater than the value he con- 
Bumes, yet at every moment of time the actually existing value 
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of gooilB in the market is, in consequence of what he produoes, 
greater than it otherwise would be," * 

If I understand completely the face of this Hrgument, it 
means only, that the values of what had heen consumed are 
equal to twenty pounds. But the question ie, Whether the 
nation has been benefited ? The ten pounds' value of com 
consumed cannot be again employed in any expense, and there- 
fore cannot be said to coustittitc any addition to tlie revenue of 
the nation, which is only another expression for the quantity of 
expense which the nation is able to defray, Mr. Smith con- 
tends farther, that the labour of artificers produces a value 
equal to its expense, and continues the capital which employs 
it, — in this respect diEfering essentially trom that of menial 
servants, which produces no revenue. This, however, I cannot 
help thioking is a fallacy to which this profound writer baa 
been led, by the use of money as a medium of exchange. The 
artificer sells theproduceofhislabour, and, on a superficial view, 
appears to replace his capital as eifectuaily as the farmer by 
reaping his crop ; and, in truth, they are perlectly similar, as 
far as the individual is concerned ; but they are very ditferent 
in their relation to the community in general. The corn which 
the farmer produces is the free gift of nature, and costs nothing 
to the society ; the manufacturer only changes the form of his 
commodity, converting what formerly was UBeless to purposes 
of general accommodation. When he does so, however, he 
derives the meaus of his subsistence from the general stock. 
He is not supported immediately by the produce of his own 
labour ; and if he were cut off from all communication with 
others, he conid do nothing to renew the capital by which he is 
to be maintained. His work is of no absolute value to himself, 
and is only the means of procuring Bubsistcnce from others, 
who exchange their supfriluities for the gratification of their 
secondary wants. The capital of the artificer, therefore, is 
replaced by some other persou, who thereby spends some part of 
his revenue. Suppose, for instance, I reap a crop of corn, of 
which, after deducting all expenses, there remain twenty bushels, 
• fllid. |>. 2a, leq.] 
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which I exchange for a quantity of lace. These twenty bushels 
are very little more than equal to the coQSuniption of the lace ma- 
nufacturer while employed iu the proiluction of his article. His 
subsistence, therefore, is supplied, not by his labour, but by tha 
produce I have drawn from the ground. He has lived during 
that time at my expen»;e, as much as if I bad advanced to him 
the wages of bis labour. In fact, the capital which employs 
him is not the lace which he has made, but the twenty bushels 
of corn which I have paid him for it; and, therefore, it doea 
not follow, that because his advances have been repaid, his 
labour replaces the capital which has been employed. Hie 
question is, Whetlier it replaces the capital I have employed, 
and pays the cxiwubcb I have incurred in raising these twenty 
bushels ? This it certainly does not do. The expense, indeed, 
which I have luid out has procured me something, more or loss 
useful, which I consider as an equivalent But if the lace be 
an equivalent, so also is the labour of menial servants. The 
lace wears as the servant [jerishes; neither the one nor the 
other leaves anj-thing behind ; and if they differ somewhat io 
the length of their duration, the difference is only in degree, 
and not the consequence of any essential distiuctiou between 
them. Suppose, now, the same quantity of corn had been 
applied to sow and reap a field ; in tliis case the corn expended 
would not only be replaced, but there would be a clear addition 
to the revenue not only of the individual, but also of the com- 
munity. In both cases, the expense laid out is reitlaced ; but 
in this instance, it reproduces a surplus in addition to its value. 
The difference now stated between these two kinds of ex- 
penses is essential and suEBciently great to authorize the dia- 
tiuction between them which has now been insisted on. This 
distinction, it must always be carefully remembered, has uo 
reference whatever to the utility of the different employmenta 
now mentioned. The labour of a soldier, for instance, is per- 
fectly unproductive ; yet the defence of a State is an object of 
no less imi>ortance than the encouragement of commerce and 
manufactures ; and, like manufactures, the labour fif the soldier 
is useful, in some cases even necessary. But still there is an 
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essential distiDction between labour which is merely usefvl^ and 
that which is also productive. 

According to Mr. Smith, the true characteristic of productive 
labour is, that it fixes itself on some vendible commodity, the 
sale of which replaces the capital em[>loyed in it ; whereas 
unproductive labour consists in services which perish almost in 
the time of performance. This distinction of Mr. Smith's 
appears to rest on an accidental and very unimportant circum- 
stance, according as the subsistence of the workman is advanced 
by his employer, or is repaid through the medium of some third 
person, who has advanced his wagea If his wages are advanced 
by an employer, his labour necessarily consists in personal ser* 
vices ; and it is a matter of indifference what these services are 
if they equally accommodate his employer. If, on the other 
hand, his wages are to be repaid by another, no person will be 
induced to do so unless that expense is replaced by some com- 
modity which may be useful This circumstance, therefore, is 
sufficient, in many cases, to determine whether labour, according 
to Mr. Smith's doctrine, shall be held productive or unproductive. 
A distinction resting on a circumstance so very slight, cannot 
surely be of very great moment in a system of political economy. 

From what has been already said, it appears, that the process 
of manufactures can only be viewed in the light of a salary paid 
by the proprietors of land to those who are willing to employ 
their labour for their accommodation, and that the wages of 
artificers are a mere transference of wealth. Here, then, say 
the Economists, is the whole society divided, by a necessity 
founded on the nature of things, into two classes, both of them 
reciprocally useful to each other ; one of which, by its labour, 
forms, or rather draws from the earth, riches continually new, 
which supply the whole society with the means of subsistence, 
and the materials for all their wants; while the other is 
employed in giving to the rude materials such preparations and 
forms as render them of a greater exchangeable value. He sells 
his labour to the former, and receives in return his subsistence. 
The first may be called productive, the second stipendiary. 

We have hitherto proceeded on the supposition, that the 
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wages of the workman are merely Bufficient for his subsiotetiCfl^ 
a rGsiilt which muBt bold in most cases, as the amount of wagoB 
is necessarily limited by the number of those who work for a 
livelihood. This supposition, however, I apprehend, is not 
necessary for estabiishing the genemi concluwon. If, in conse- 
quence of any particular circumstances, tlie labourer ehoi 
receive wages greater than his consumption, this would in 
respect add to the revenue of the society. If, for instance, 
half of the labourers of a country should be carried off by a 
plague, the price of their labour would be doubled. But though, 
in such a case, it may appear, on a superficial view, that the 
manufacturer adds to the value of his work a greater quantity 
than he consiunes, yet it is plain, that nothing is added to the 
productions of the earth, either in quantity or value, so as to 
enable the society to supply a greater portion of suhsletence to 
its inhabitants. It is the exchangeable value of commodities 
only that is increased. The difference is, that the proprietor 
land is obliged to consider the same quantity of subsistence 
an equivalent fur a smaller quantity of labour. Labour gets 
gieater share of the revenue ; but the revenue is in no 
altered. Any saving a manufacturer makes from his wages 
so much taken out of the hands of another person, and can no. 
more be said to increase the funds of the society, than the 
made at a gaming table. 

The same observatious apply, with equal force, to the profij 
of merchants and master mauutacttirers. It is easy to conceire 
a State in which there should be no such persons, in which the 
proprietors of the land should superintend the labourers 
employed in manufactures, and transport the goods to the 
market from the place where they are produced. The trouble 
and waste which would attend such a mode of proceeding 
induce them to give a higher price for the goods to those who 
will undertake this branch of business, and make the ne- 
cessary advances. This increase, evidently, is a salary, and 
the gains of the merchant are hut a transference, not a produc- 
tion of riches. The same thing may be sEiid of every Bped«s 
of industry, the object of which is to modify the productions 
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the earth, without increasing their quantity. They all agree 
in this circumstance, that they make no increase to the general 
revenue, though in the highest degree useful, and many of them 
absolutely necessary. They effect the important purpose of 
distributing the national riches ; but they are totally un pro- 
ductive They add nothing to the revenue, but, on the contrary, 
draw the means of their support from those who are in possession 
of the fruits of the earth. These fruits, therefore, according to 
the Economists, are the only riches of a nation ; and the labour 
which produces them is the only productive labour, and the 
only source of revenue. 

Among those writers, however, who dispute the doctrines of 
the Economists, there are some who acknowledge the unproduc- 
tive nature of manufacturing labour and expense, when con- 
sidered in relation to the world in general ; while they deny 
that the doctrine is applicable to the case of a particuhir 
country pursuing a separate interest of its own. As the inha- 
bitants of a town, by applying to manufactures, find means to 
appropriate a part of the productions of the earth raised by the 
cultivators of the ground, so may a nation procure a part of the 
subsistence of other nations. Thus, manufactures and foreign 
trade add all the fund of subsistence which is drawn from 
abroad. In answer to these objections, the Economists state the 
following reasonings, on which I shall have occasion afterwards 
to offer some criticisms. If the trade of two nations consists in 
the exchange of production for production, whether rude or 
manufactured, it is evident that the exchanges must be equal, 
each giving as much as it receives. The only species of com- 
merce, say they, in which a nation can be said to add to the 
national fund, is the exchange of productions on the one 
side for labour on the other. In such a case, manufactm*ing 
industry may be considered as productive to the nation which, 
by its superior ingenuity, thus lays its neighbours under con- 
tribution. If a landed nation supplies the rude materials and 
the subsistence of the labourers, to a manufacturing country, and 
brings back the manufactured article, these artificers certainly 
carry on a trade which is productive, and the exi)on8c of the 
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one country is an addition to the revenue of the other, 
artificers of the commercial nation are, in fact, those of the agiv 
cultural country. They have the same relation to it as if they 
had lived in it ; and the only difference is, that their place of 
residence is at a distance from the market. The manufacturers 
settled in the agricultural country itself, would be on a level in 
the market with the commercial nation, even though they 
should add to their profits a sum equal to the whole expense (tf 
carriage. The necessary consequence is, that they would undt 
Bell the commercial nation ; and nothing could prevent sui 
manufactures from rising in the country itself, except the mosk 
essential defects in their system of Political Economy ; and it is 
owing to such defects alone, they tell us, that a merely manu- 
facturing country can exist at all ; and the establishment of a 
more liberal system would necessarily raise up s competition 
which it could not withstand. In an age, therefore, add the 
Economists, when the minds of men begin to be enlightened, 
this is a most precarious resource ; and a nation which relies on 
it entirely, sees in the improvement of its neiglilwurs the pre- 
sages of its own decline. Nor is this all. It is but a very 
few articles that can bear the expense of a long carriage ; and 
these are not objects of a general consumption. This, therefore^ 
may support a very small state ; but it necessarily forms a very 
trifling object to a great agricultural nation. We may thei 
fore conclude, that the labour of the agriculturist is the only 
productive labour, and that the rude produce of the soil is the 
only revenue of a nation, — the only fund out of which all its 
expenses must he defrayed. 

In entering on the discussions which I now have in view, 
with respect to the Economical system, it seemed proper for 
me to begin with a general outline of its fundamental prin- 
ciples, delineated as faithfully as [wssiblo, after the ideas of i1 
original authors. Something of this kind seemed to be nccefl*.] 
sary, in order to correct those misapprehensions of its natnre 
which have prevailed to a considerable degree, in conseqaence 
of the account of it given by Mr, Smith. I now proceed to 
cuauder, at sonid length, those points in which the doctritu 
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of QuesDai and his followers appear to me to differ from those 
stated by Mr. Smith in the Wealth of Nations, endeavouring, 
as fisLF as I can, to separate real diversities of opinion from mere 
disputes about words, and to combine what appears to bo 
valuable in both, without adopting implicitly the opinions of 
either. — {Etid of irUerpolation from Notes.) 

[SpeciaUy on the System of the Economists.]—! made some 
observations at our last meeting, on the di4inction between pro- 
ductive and unproductive labour, according to the doctrine of 
the Economists, with a view chiefly to a vindication of their lan- 
jguage on this subject, against the criticisms of Mr. Smith. Of 
the particulars in which this part of his system differs from 
theirs, some of those which appear at first view the most 
striking, will be found to resolve ultimately into a question 
concerning the propriety of certain technical modes of s|)eakiDg 
which they introduced ; and in so far, the dispute may be con- 
sidered as amounting merely to a verbal controversy. It must, 
however, be remembered, that in inquiries of so difficult a 
nature, the choice of phrases is by no means a matter of indif- 
ference ; particularly when a want of coincidence between their 
technical and their ordinary acceptations may have a tendency 
to mislead our reasonings. In the present instance, this is re- 
markably the case ; for the epithets productive and unproduc- 
tive, as they are commonly employed, being as precise and 
significant as any which the language furnishes, can scarcely 
&il to have some effect on the estimate we form of the com- 
parative importance of the two kinds of labour to which we are 
accustomed habitually to appropriate them. The truth is, that 
the influence of these epithets may be distinctly traced in 
various instances, on the conclusions of Quesnai, on the one 
hand, and of Mr. Smith on the other ; — I mean the influence of 
the popular meaning of these epithets, as contradistinguished 
from the technical acceptations in which they have thought 
proper respectively to define them. The difference of opinion, 
however, between Smith and Quesnai concerning productive 
and unproductive labour, does not turn entirely on the mean- 
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ing of words. It turns hIbo in part on a fad which they have 
apprehended very differently, and which it is of great conse- 
qnence to view in its proper light. I shall make no apology 
therefore for oifering here, (even at the risk of appearing some- 
what prolix and tedious.) a few additional illustrations and 
proofs of the remarks which I have already stated on this fon- 
danaental article of Political Economy. 

It will contribute to render some of the following reasonings 
more clear and eatisfactory, if it is distinctly remembered, that 
in the^rsi part of the argument we abstract entirely from the 
effects of foreign commerce, and confine our attention to those 
which result from the operations of the different descriptions of 
labour in a separate and independent society. The fact is, that 
in a great agricultural coimtry like Great Britain, and still 
more in a territory like France, whore the importation of neces- 
saries cannot possibly bear any great proitortion to the con- 
sumption of the inliabitants, the conclusions I have in view 
will hold, in every essential respect, even although the opera- 
tions of foreign commerce be admitted into the suppositioD. 
But it may obviate some difficulties and objections which migl 
otherwise present themselves, to begin with stating the arj 
ment in its simplest form. 

That Mr. Smith's opinion with respect to the fact on which 
the Economists lay the principal stress was the same with thetni, 
appears (among various other acknowledgments in different 
jinrts of bis Wealth of Nations) from the following passage 
in the fifth chapter of the Second Book, entitled, " Of the 
different Employments of Capital," 

" In agriculture, nature labours along with man ; and though 
her labour coat no expense, its produce has its value, as well 
as that of the most expensive workman. The most important 
o[)eratioQs of agriculture seem intended, not so much to 
crease, though they do that too, as to direct the fertility 
nature towards the production of the plants most profitable 
man. A field overgrown with briars may frequently prodi 
as great a quantity of vegetables as the best cultivated vii 
yard or corn-field. Planting and tillage frequently 
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more than tliey animate the active fertility of nature ; and, 
after all their labour, a great part of the work remains to be 
done by her. The labourers, and labouriug cattle, therefore, 
employed in agriculture, not only occasion, like the workmen 
in manufacturee, the reproduction of a value equal to their own 
consumption, or to the capital which employs them, together 
with its owner's profits, but of a much greater value. Over and 
above tlie capital of the farmer, and all its profits, they regu- 
larly occasion the reproduction of the rent of the landlord. 
Tliis rent may be considered as the produce of those powers of 
nature, the use of which the landlord lends to the farmer, . . . 
it is the work of nature that remains after deducting or compen- 
sating evexything which can he regarded as the work of man."* 

These observations, although by no means unexceptionable, 
in so far as they relate to vianufacturiiig industiy, not only 
coincide in the main with the opinions of the Economists, hut 
express in strong and explicit terms one of the fundamental 
principles on which theii" system rests. It is a priuciple, in- 
deed, so perfectly obvious and indisputable, that it is almost aa 
painful to peruse their prolix elucidations of it, as the reasonings 
of those who have had the appearance of disputing its eolidity : 
I say the appearance of disputing its solidity ; for I know of no 
writer who has directly called in question the principle il&elf, 
whatever diversity of judgment may exist about the remoter 
consequences to which it necessarily leads, or the form of words 
in which it ought to he expressed. 

In this last respect Mr. Smith's system differs widely ; and 
accordingly, in the sentence which imnjediatcly follows the sen- 
tence just quoted, he speaks of agricultural and manufacturing 
labour as being \ioi\i productive, though not in an equal degree. 
" No equal quantity of productive labour employed in manu- 
factures can ever occasion so great a reproduction as in 
agriculture. In them nature does nothing, man does all ; and 
the reproduction mast always be in proportion to the strenglh 
of the ngents that occasion it. The capital employed in agri- 
culture, therefore, not only puts into motion a greater quantity 
• [Vol, II. pp. 53, 63, tciilji oJiliuii.J 
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of productive labour than any equal quantity employed in 
manufactures, but in jiroportion too to the quantity of produc- 
tive labour whicli It employs, it adds a much greater value to 
the anuual produce of the laud and labour of Ihe country ; to 
the wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. Of all the ways 
in which a capital can be employed, it is by far the most 
advantageous to the society."* 

In Mr. Smith's account of the Economical system, he 
entered into a particular statement of the reasons which indi 
him to reject, as improper and inaccurate, the applicatit 
which it makes of the epithet unproductive to manufactnriD) 
industry. He regards tliis indeed as the capital error of 
authors, " Their capital error," he observes, " seems to be 
considering the class of artificers, manufacturers, and merchant 
as altogether unproductive and barren." In confirmation 
this remark he reasons as follows : — 

" It is acknowledgeil of this class, that it reproduces an-' 
nually the value of its own annual consumption, and continves^ 
at least, the existence of the stock or capital wliich maintains 
and employs it. But upon this account alone the denominft^j 
tion of barren or unproductive should seem to be very imp] 
perly applied to it. We should not call a marriage barren 
unproductive, though it produced only a son and a daughter 
replace the father and mother, and though it did not iuci 
the number of tlie human species, but only continued it 
was before." 

" Farmers and country labourers, indeed, over and above the 
stock which maintains or employs them, reproduce annually R 
neat produce, a free rent to the landlord. As a marriage which 
affords three children is certainly more productive than one nhich 
affords only two, so the labour of farmers and country labourers 
is certiiinly more productive than that of merchants, artificers, 
and manufacturers. The superior produce of the one clasa, 
however, does not render the other barren or unproductive." f 

According to this statement of Mr. Smith, his objection 
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the doctrine of the Economists turns entirely on a philological 
question, Whether the epithets barren and unproductive could 
in strict propriety be applied to anything which merely con- 
tinues or replaces what existed before, without yielding any 
increase; whether, for example, the labour of the husband- 
man could be said to be barren, on the supposition that his 
harvest was barely sufficient to restore to him the seed which he 
sowed in the spring ? That his labour, in such a case, might be 
said to h^productivey in a particular sense of that word, cannot, 
I apprehend, be disputed ; but surely not in the sense in which 
it is conmionly applied in the operations of agriculture. 

The example of a marriage^ referred to by Mr. Smith, is not 
altogether a fair one, for when applied to this connexion, the 
word barren has a specific and appropriate meaning, implying 
a complete negation of the power to procreate. A marriage 
which produces a single child, could no more be said to be 
barren, than one which produced tivo ; and therefore, if we 
were to argue from this case to that of manufacturing industry, 
it would follow, that the latter might with propriety be called 
prodttctivey even although it did not reproduce annually the 
value of its own annual consumption. 

This, however, as I already said, is but a dispute about 
words, although, even according to this statement, I must con- 
fess, the advantage seems to me to be on the side of the Econo- 
mists. It may at the same time be fairly questioned, whether 
Mr. Smith has not gone too far, when he has stated it as a fact 
acknowledged by all parties, that " the class of artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, reproduces annually the value 
of its own annual consumption, and continues the existence of 
the stock or capital which maintains and employs it." For, so 
far as I am able to perceive, this proposition applies only to the 
wealth of tlie individual, but not in the least to that species of 
wealth about which the present argument is alone concerned, 
the wealth of the nation. This consideration, however, I shall 
reserve for future discussion ; and in the meantime shall admit 
as correct, the account which Mr. Smith has given of the 
doctrine of his antagonists. 

VOU VIII. s 
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In the fartlier prosecution of the same subject, Mr. Smil 
has attempted to convict these writers, not only of an abilse 
language, but of an inattention to a most imjwrtant diHtinctii 
in point vifact, in the clasaification they have proposed of 
di^Tereut kinds of labour. 

" It seems," he observes, " to be altogether improper to con- 
sider artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, in the same 
light as menial servants : the labour of menial servants does 
not continue the e-tistence of the fund which maintains and 
employs them. Their maintenance and employment is alto- 
gether at the expense of their masters, and the work whi 
they perform is not of a nature to repay that exiiense, 
work consists in services which perish generally in the vi 
instant of their performance, and does not fix or realize il 
in any vendible commodity which can replace the value of their 
wages and maintenance. The labour, on the contrary, of arti- 
ficers, manufacturers, and merchants, naturally does fix and 
realize itself in some such vendible commodity. It is upoa Ihia 
account" Mr. Smith adds, " that I have clas3e<l artificers^ 
manufacturers, and merchants, among the productive 
bourers, and menial servants among the barren and unpi 
ductive."* 

Before I proceed to make any remarks on this passage, it 
necessary for me to observe, in justice to the Economists, 
although they rank artificers and manufacturers, as well 
menial servants, in the class of sterile labourers, th^ do 
confound these tlifferent descriptions of men together, or 
them in the same light. On the contrary, a particular illat 
tion of the stations which they occupy respectively in the 
system, and of their comparative importance as members of 
may be found in various wiirks published by these writei 
among others, in a valuable boob published by the Marquis 
Mirabeau in 17(J3, entitled Philosophie Rvrale. The 
class is there divided into the CTosse Sterile Induatrieuse, 
Cfaaae SlMle SoudoySe, and the Classe OUive. The 
Sterile Soudoffee is farther subdivided into diflerent orders 

• [Il.i.|. rj..22, 23.) 
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men, the nature and effects of whose functions are illustrated 
by the author with much ingenuity. — P. 55. 

In reply to the reasonings last quoted from Mr. Smith, in 
proof of the essential distinction between the labour of artificers 
and that of menial servants, the following observation is stated 
by the anonymous author of a pamphlet printed a few years 
ago, under the title of The Essential Principles of the Wealth 
of Nations illustrated^ in opposition to some False Doctrines of 
Dr. Adam Smith and others,"'^ 

^ The labour of artificers and manufacturers differs from 
that of menial servants in this, that the former yields an equi- 
valent for expenditure, the latter no equivalent. Still, however, 
they are both with the greatest propriety termed unproductive^ 
though the one be much more so than the other." To explain 
this difference, the author has recourse to an illustration or 
comparison : — ^** It will be allowed," says he, " that a field 
which returns only the seed sown into it is a barren field. But 
some ground, such as the sea-beach, may possess no vegetative 
power at all, and may not even return the seeds sown into it, 
consequently, would be much more barren than the other. The 
labour of menial servants is aptly compared to this completely 
sterile ground. But will the greater sterility of one spot entitle 
ground to be called productive, that actually only returns the 
seed, but gives no increase. This difference is only a greater or 
less degree of a mintis^ but will never give a phis!* ^ 

This answer to Mr. Smith does not seem to me to be at all 
satisfactory, nor even to proceed on an accurate conception of 
the circumstances of the case. Perhaps the following consi- 
derations may be of some use in removing the obscurity in 
which the subject has been involved by these contradictory 
statements. 

In order to remove, as much as possible, in the examination 
of this question, those biasses which the mind is apt to receive 
from accidental associations founded on familiar phrases or 
examples, it may not be impro^ier to remark, that the labour of 

* Printed for Becket, 1797. [According to Watt, the antlior's name seems to 
hftve been Grey.] 'Pp. 11, 12. 
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a menial servant ia employed by Mr, Smith, as wdl as by the 
EcoDomiKts, to represent a great variety of other kinds of labour, 
which he considers as equally unproductive, although he differs 
from them in the principles on which his classification is mode. 
" The labour of some of the most reapectable orders in the 
society," he observes, " ia, like that of menial servants, unpro- 
ductive of any value, and does not fix or realize itself in any 
permanent subject or vendible commodity, which endures alter 
that labour is past, and for which an equal quantity of labour 
could afterwards t)e produced. The Sovereign, for example, 
with all the officers both of justice and war who serve under 
him, the whole army and navy, are unproductive labourert). 
They are the eervants of the public, and are maintained by a 
part of the annual produce of the induslry of the peopkL-i 
Their service (how honourable, how useful, how neeeBsary ■ 
ever) produces nothing for which an equal quantity of servi 
can afterwards be procured. The protection, security, and A 
fence of the commonwealth, the effect of their labour this y«i 
will not purchase its protection, securitv, and defence for t 
year to come. In the same class must be ranked some, b 
of the gravest and most important, and some of the most i! 
volous professions, churchmen, lawyers, pliysiclans, men ' 
letters of all kinds, plaj'ers, buffoons, musicians, opera sing^n, 
opera dancers, Ac. The labour of the meanest of these has a 
certain value, regulated by the very same principles which re- 
gulate that of every other soil, of labour, and that of the noblest 
and most useful, jTotluces nothing which could afterwards pur- 
chase or procure an equal quantity of labour. Like the decla- 
mation of the actor, the harangue of the orator, or the time o 
the musician, the work of all of thera perishes in the v 
instant of the production."* 

I thought it of importance to stat* this fully, because i 
consequence of the constant reference which is made to t 
case of menial servants, the labour of artificers and manuj 
turers seems, on a superficial \'iew, to be degraded in the e 
mical system below ita just level ; while, on tlie otJier \ 

* {WmUli of Nolioa; fiookU. chi.p. iil-, V.A. U. p, 3, tenlh wlitwn.1 
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the mind more easily reconciles itself to the superiority ascribed 
by Mr. Smith to manufacturing industry over menial services, 
than it would do if the reader were always to recollect, that, ac- 
cording to his arrangement, menial services are classed along with 
the labours of the most useful and honourable orders in society. 

Mr. Smith himself has, if I am not mistaken, been more 
than once misled by this very circumstance ; as when he re- 
marks, for example, in order to contrast the more strongly 
what he calls productive with what he calls unproductive 
labour, that " a man grows rich by employing a multitude of 
manufacturers, but he grows poor by maintaining a multitude 
of menial servants."* An inference by the way from which no 
inference can be drawn applicable to Mr. Smith's purpose ; for 
when a man ruins himself by the multitude of his menials, it 
is not owing to the nature of the labour in which they are 
employed, but to the excess of their number above the reason- 
able demand which he has for their services; and a master 
manufacturer might ruin himself exactly in the same way, if 
he were to engage more workmen than the extent of his trade 
called for, or enabled him to support^ 

In another passage, too, he observes of the Economical system, 
that " as men are naturally fond of paradoxes, and of appear- 
ing to understand what surpasses the comprehension of ordinary 
men, the paradox it maintains concerning the unproductive 
nature of manufacturing labour, has not perhaps contributed 
a little to increase the number of its admirers-^f Now, I 
confess, for my own part, that to affirm of manufacturing 
labour, that the epithet productive cannot be applied to it 
in the same sense in which it is applied to agriculture, so far 
from having the ah: of a paradox, strikes me as bordering upon 
a self-evident proposition ; nor can I easily conceive how this 
most profound and ingenious writer could consider such a 
proposition as more repugnant to the common apprehensions 
of mankind, than a distinction which represents the productive 

* [Ibid. p. 2.] dale On Public Wralthf by Brougbaiu.] 

» See Edinburgh Review, Vol. IV. p. f [Book IV. cbnp. ix. ; Vol. III. p. 

355, [July, 1804. Review of Lauder- 28, tentb edition. 
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power of agriculture and of mauufactures as differing only 
degree ; while it claHsiHes the labour of the Sovereign, of 
officers of the army and navy, of churchmen, lawyers, and 
of letters, with those of musicians, opera singers, and huETc 
To tliis last classification I do not in the least object ; althouf 
I am inticli mistaken if it has not, at first view, somewhat of a 
paradoxical appearance to persons unaccustflmed to the tech- 
nical arrangements of speculative politicians. I only diffe 
from Mr. Smith in this, that I think the labours of all 
various kinds of artificers, manufacturers, and mercbanl 
should have been included in his enumeration ; and I am 
without hopes, that the observations I Lave now quoted from 
liim may tend to reconcile the mind more easily to the doctrino* 
he combata ; inasmuch as it appears to be so clearly acknow- 
ledged on both sides, that the question concerning the pro- 
ductiveness or uniiroductiveness of any species of labour is 
altogether unconnected with any consideration of its dignity, 
or of its utility, or even of its necessity to the existence of the 
social order. The Abb^ Bandeau, in his Exposition of (ie 
Economical Table, places this in a very strong light, when he 
obsen-es, that " even the plough-wright, althongh he makes the 
instrument with which the husbandman carries on his opera- 
lions, is no more to be considered (according to the definition 
of that system) as a productive labourer, than a lace-maker 
or nn embroiderer."' 

In the reply formerly quoted [p. 27.^] lo Mr. Smith's reason- 
ings, the labours of artificers and manufacturers are compared 
to what the labour of the husbandman would be, if he were only 
to reap the same measure he had sown ; the labour of menial 
servants is compared lo that of a man who shoidd sow his eeed 
on the sea-beach, or on a rock without any return whatever. 
" The labour of artificera and manufacturers," it is said, " di 
from that of menial servants in this, that the former yidds 
equivalent for expenditure, the latter yields no equivalent." 
view of the matter (as I formerly hinted) does not seem to me 
to be jnst ; and I think the author has been led into it, partly 
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by the representation which Mr. Smith has given of this doctrine 
of the Economists ; and partly by the imperfect and indistinct 
manner in which it is stated in their own writings. 

" It is acknowledged," says Mr. Smith, " that the class of 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, reproduces annually 
the value of its own annual consumption, and continues, at 
least, the existence of the stock or capital which maintains and 
employs it; differing in this respect essentially from that of 
menial servants, who produce no value to repay the expense of 
their maintenance."* 

I observed, in my last Lecture, [p. 263,] that there seems to be 
a fallacy in this distinction, and that its plausibility arises from 
the use of money as a medium of exchange, which keeps the real 
similarity of the two cases a little out of view. The artificer aelk 
the produce of his industry, and at first sight appears to replace 
his capital as effectually as the former by reaping his crop. In 
truth, the effects are the same in both instances, so far as the 
individual is concerned ; but they are very different when con- 
sidered in relation to the community. The com which the 
husbandman reaps is a free gift of nature, and costs nothing to 
the rest of the society. The manufacturer changes the form of 
his materials, converting, in many cases, what was formerly 
useless, to purposes of general commerce and accommodation. 
While he does so, however, he derives the means of his subsist- 
ence from the general stock. He is not supported immediately 
by the produce of his labour ; and if he were cut off from com- 
munication with others, could do nothing to renew the capital 
by which he is maintained. His work is of no absolute value 
to himself; and it is only the means of procuring the subsist- 
ence from others who exchange their superfiuities for the grati- 
fication of their secondary wants. The capital, therefore, which 
the artificer has consumed, is replaced by some other person 
who thereby spends part of his revenue. Hence it appears, 
that if the labour of a menial servant may be aptly compared to 
that of a man sowing grain on a rock, or on the sea-coast, the 
very same comparison will apply to the labour of an artificer or 

f [Dook TV. chap. ix. ; Vol. 111. ]». 21, tenth cUd,,,,! 
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manufacturer. The truth is, that m both cases the simile hol^ 
in 80 far as the producUvenem of labour ib nlone coDcerned^ 
but that in both cases it fails uj>on the tohole, and itrecisely 
from the same reason, — iiuismncli as It has the api)earance of 
implyiug an analogy between an oijeration expressive of foUy ot 
insanity, and two kinds of industry which, though equally barren, 
are essentially subservient to the coinfort of human life. 

According to Mr, Smith, the true characteristic of productive 
labour is, that it fixes itself in some vendible commodity, the 
sale of which replaces its expense; whereai unprotiuctive labour 
consists in services which perish almost at the instant of |; 
formance. 

In this distinction of Mr, Smith's, there are two differ 
considerations involved. First, the veTidibUity, if I may tl 
allowed the word ; and, sec&iidly, the durability of the fruits q 
productive labour. Productive labour, he observes, fixes its 
in some vendible commodity, the sale of which replaces ita e 
pense ; whereas unproductive labour consists in services whitj 
perish almost at the instant of iwrformauce. From the n 
in which the observation is stated, Mr. Smith seems to havj 
considered these two circumstances as coinciding ; or, in oth( 
words, he seems to have considered the want of vendibilHy i] 
the fruits of unproductive labour, as a consequence of thai 
want of durability. If this was tioi his meaning, it is manifeq 
that the two clauses of the sentence are not accurately c 
trastcd ; the perishable nature of menial services being state 
in direct opposition to the vendibility of the commodities fuH 
nished by productive industry. 

In order, however, to do all justice to the definition in quefr- 
tlon, I shall consider separately the two circumstances which 
have just been mentioned, as the distinguishing tests or cliar-:_ 
acteristics of productive and of unproductive labour. 

With respect to the frst, that " productive labour fixes it 
in some vendible commodity, the sale of which replaces its e 
lenses ;" it is obvious that it depends in many cases on the 
nccidental manner in which the subsistence of the workman is 
advanced ; whether by the person who ultimately consumes o 
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enjoys the fruits of his labour, or by a third person^ who is to 
re-imburse himself by the sale of what the labourer has manu- 
fieu^tured. If the wages are advanced by the person who is to 
enjoy the fruit of the labourer's industry, the labour consists in 
personal service^ never fixing itself in a commodity which is to 
become an object of commerce, or to repay its expense by a 
sale. In this case I presume it will be readily granted to be a 
matter of indifference what these services are, provided they 
contribute equally to the accommodation of the employer. The 
labour of a housemaid, for example, when employed (accord- 
ing to the old practice of this country) in spinning flax for her 
master's convenience, could not be supposed to differ essentially 
in its nature from her services in making the beds, or in sweeping 
the apartments. If her labour, in the former way, save him 
from an expenditure which he must otherwise have incurred to 
procure the same accommodation, her services in the latter way 
have an effect precisely similar, by relieving him from the per- 
sonal execution of a task which would otherwise have interfered 
with more profitable or more agreeable engagements. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose that the wages of the work- 
man are to be repaid by the sale of the commodity he has 
manufactured, the fact is in all essential respects the same. 
The end is accomplished in a way more circuitous, and with a 
different effect to the income of the person who thus replaces 
his capital ; but that these circumstances cannot alter the 
nature of the labourer s employment, when considered in rela- 
tion to the community of which he is a member, might almost 
be assumed as a self-evident proposition ; inasmuch as the 
expense of his maintenance must, in some way or other, be 
derived ultimately from the general fund or revenue. 

In the second place, Mr. Smith observes of unproductive 
labour, that ^' it consists in services which perish almost at the 
instant of performance." If this characteristic of unproductive 
labour be considered as coinciding with the other ; that is, if 
the perishable nature of these services be supposed to render 
them unproductive only by preventing their fruits from 
ever becoming the objects of commerce, the same remarks 
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which have heen made oa the former characteristic, are exj 
applicable tii tlie latter : and that this was Mr. Smith'e mi 
ing cannot, I apprehend, be reasonably doubted ; because, on 
the supposition that the unproductiveness of menial, or any 
other services, were a consequence of the perishable nature ol 
their effects, the absurd conclusion would follow, that the produt 
tivenesB of labour is proportioned to the dMrai;7!Vy of the object 
fabricates ; and that it admits of all possible degrees accoi 
to the quality of the materials upon which it is employed. 

From what has been already said, it woidd appear that t! 
price of manufactures is to be considered in no other light tl 
as & salary paid by the proprietor of land to those who are 
willing to employ their labour in bis service. The wagea of arti- 
ficers are mere transferences of riclies ; and the result of their 
industry, not the production or the continuation of a part of 
national stock, but the means of procuring a portion of the 
produce of the soil. 

The indtstinct manner in which some of the economit 
writfra have explained this article of their sjstem, has conli 
buted to occasion these misapprehensions with respect to the 
nature of manufacturing industry. From the particular stiess 
they lay ou the general principle, that "the consumption of 
manufacturers and artificers is equal to the (exchangeable) valw 
of what they produce," it has been assumed by their opponem 
and among others by Mr. Smith, as an a<lniitted truth, 
this class by reproducing annually the value of its own ooi 
sumption, continues the exisfeuco of the stock nr capital whicl 
maintains and employs it. And, indeed, this idea seems ft 
qiiently to be im[iUed in their reasonings. It is, however, 
obvious, with respect to tliis favourite principle of the Econo- 
mists, concerning the exchangeable value added to commodities 
by manufacturing induatrj', that although it is of great import- 
ance in the argument, concerning the effects of manufactures 
when, combined with foreign commerce, it has no immediata. 
connexion with that part of their theorj- which asserts the 
productive nature of this species of labour m c 
dent and insvlaled socielij. To say that "the labour 
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ployed on land is productive, because (over and above com- 
pletely paying the labourer and the farmer) the produce affords 
a clear rent to the landlord ; and that the labour employed in a 
piece of lace is unproductive, because it merely replaces the 
provision that the workmen has consumed, is to rest this im- 
portant distinction on a fact very different from that on which 
it really hinges."^ Supposing the value of the wrought lace to 
be such, as that besides paying in the most complete manner 
the workmen and his employer, it would afford a clear rent to 
a third person, the reasonings which have been already stated 
against the productive power of manufacturing industry would 
still remain in full force. 

This I endeavoured to shew as clearly as I was able at our 
last meeting ; and I have now only to add, that the converse of 
the proposition is no less certain ; that as a capital employed in 
manufacturing speculations may often be highly productive to 
the individual, while it must be ever unpt'oductive to the com- 
munity, so a capital employed in agriculture may be highly 
productive to the community, while the individual accomplishes 
his own ruin. 

In considering the effects of manufactures as combined with 
foreign commerce^ the Economists have expressed themselves in 
terms much more liable to objection, (as I shall endeavour 
afterwards to shew,) although even on this head their reason- 
ings may suggest conclusions of great practical importance to 
the rulers of nationa As I must not, however, at present pro- 
secute this subject any farther, I shall confine my attention to 
the obvious faciy (which cannot be better stated than in the 
words of Mr. Smith,) " that by means of trade and manufac- 
tures, a greater quantity of subsistence can be annually im- 
ported into a particular country, than what its own lands in the 
actual state of cultivation could afford. The inhabitants of a 
town, though they frequently possess no lands of their own, yet 
draw to themselves by their industry such a quantity of the 
rude produce of the lands of other people, as supplies them not 
only with the materials for their work, but with the fund of 

* Eismj on the Princij>le of Population, y. 430. [By Mtilthus, 1798.] 
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tlieir BiibBistenco. What a town always is with regard to the 1 
country in its neighbouihootl, one independent state or conntt? J 
may /reqttentli/ he with regard to other independeot states and 
countries. It ia thus that Holland draws a part of its suhdst- 
ence from other countries; live cattle from Holatein and JutJant), 
and com from almost all the different countries of Europe."* 

With this observation of Mr, Smith I perfectly agree, and I 
think it calls our attention to a principle too much overlooked 
or slurred over by most of the Economists, in the statement of 
tlieir ikem-y. On the other hand, I agree with the general 
doctrines of this sect so far, as to feci it incumbent on me to 
remark, that in a great agricultural country such as ours, too 
much stress ought not to bo laid on the luissage which has now 
been quoted, as a ground for abating the efforts of our stateBroeiif ■ 
to advance to the utmost possible e.ttent our independent agri- ' 
cultural resources. The example of Holland itself which Mr. I 
Smith has quoted, (the happiest undoubtedly for his [lUrpoM J 
which the world affords,) is the best illustration of this that caan 
be mentioned. It forms, iu truth, one of those extreme c 
in human affairs, (cases from which it is always dangerous toj 
apply our inferences to the general condition of mankind,) of 1 
which I formerly took notice, when contrasting the policy of j 
this singular district with that of the Empire of China. The 
grain raised in Holland is said to be scarcely sui£ctviit to 
maintain the labourers employed on the dykes ; and yet it a 
mentioned by St. Pierre as a subject of doubt, whether there U 
not more Pulish corn in its granaries, than that country i«tsuis 
for the subsistence of its own inhabitants.! How totally inap- 



• [ Wailik o/KatioHM, Bonk I^'. vliap. 
ii. ; V(J. IU. pp. 26, 37, tenth edition.] 

^ [Thu iii{:gesl« u Epignun of J»epli 
ScJigCT, written in Greek bdiI Latin, 
On the Marvdi t^ SoOmd, and aJ. 
ilnttttl Vj the " Dirtalor" to ihn wle- 
Uatcd JauDi Doun, [1600.) TIk fbt 
lomng it ibe Latiii *Dnicin; — 
" Da Muutiia Batitlb. 
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plicable to the general state of the world must those specu- 
latioDS be, which are founded on the policy of a people so 
peculiarly circumstanced I Of the absurdity of applying them 
to our own country, no stronger proof can be adduced than 
what I shall have occasion to state more particularly after- 
wards, that, notwithstanding the advantages it derives from its 
insular form, and the extent of its inland navigation, the 
greatest importation of grain which ever took place in one 
year, previous to the late years of scarcity, did not exceed a 
thirtieth part of our annual consumption ; and that even in the 
course of the year 1801, notwithstanding the enormous expense 
of £15,000,000, it did not exceed an eighteenth part of that 
quantity.^ 

In a great agricultural territory, not enjoying the same easy 
intercourse with other parts of the world, the comparison must 
fail to a proportionally greater degree ; and, in general, as 
different countries approach more nearly to this last descrip- 
tion, Mr. Smith's remarks become inapplicable to the physical 
condition of their inhabitants. 

Still, however, it must be granted, that manufacturing in- 
dustry (though invariably the same in its nature when con- 
sidered in relation to the whole world) may be justly said to 
be productive in its effects to the nation, which, by superior 
ingenuity or industry, thus lays its neighbours under con- 
tribution; however precarious and liable to interruption so 
circuitous a channel of revenue must always be, when compared 
with that resulting from the productive labour which depends 
on ourselves. In justice, at the same time, to a former part of 
my argument, I must take the liberty to add, that while I 
grant that in the case which has been just stated, the epithet 
productive may be justly applied to the industry of manufaC" 
turers and artificers, this affords no reason for distinguishing 
them from those other classes of labourers who are considered 
as unproductive in Mr. Smith's ai'gument. A celebrated Uni- 
versity which should attract a concourse of students from other 
countries, the public spectacles of a great capital, where the 

> Bell, p. 4r>4. [Sco nbovc, p. 202.) 
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" declamations of the actor, the tuoe of the musician, and the 
grimace of the buffoon," contribute to swell the crowd of 
opuient and prodigal foreigoera ; the exertions of those who 
carry their talents and enterprise to the splendid markets which 
ambition opens to them in every quarter of the globe, and who 
afterwards return to enjoy their acquisitions in their natave 
land ; are all productive in the same sense with the manu&c- 
tm-ers of a trading nation. They introduce into the country a 
fund which would not otherwise have existed in it, and which 
may be eventually productive, either by supplying the means 
of importing rude produce from abroad, or by adding to the 
number of productive labourers at home. 

A still closer resemblance miiy be remarked between the labour 
of Tnanu/acturers and that of authors, abstracting altogether 
from the effect of foreign intercourse, and adopting Mr. Smith's 
own definition of productive labour. What inestimable and 
what extensive utility, not only to his own country, but to the 
whole human race, did his genius and information communi- 
cate to the blank pai)er, lo which was intrusted the original 
copyofthe Wealth of Nations ! Or, laying aside all considera- 
tions of this kind, and viewing merely in a commercial light 
the exchangeable value of his labour, in what respoeta did the 
productivcDOSH of this labour to the author differ from that of 
the workman who spends a year in fabricating a pennyworth 
of flax into a costly piece of lace ? In the one case as well aa 
in the other, is not labour fixed and realized in a vendible 
commodity ? 

In one particular respect, I do not think that Mr. Smith has 
done complete justice to manufacturers and artists. " They 
reproduce," he says, " annually the value of their own aimual 
consumption, continuing at least the existence of tlie stock or 
capital which maintains them."* And that their labour has 
(his effect, in 03 far as they themselves, or tlie individual iMo 
advances their wages are concerned, I have already acknow- 
ledged. But, if this is to be considercd as a test of pro- 
ductiveness, the argument might be pushed much farther, by 
• S WtaUh of .ValioM, Book IV. clmp. ix. : Vol. III. p. SI, tenth edition.) 
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examiniDg the eflfects of experience and habit in rendering the 
workman's skill and dexterity^ no less than the articles he 
fabricates vendible commodities, which he may cany to a 
profitable market In this case, the labour he employs, during 
his years of apprenticeship, does a great deal more than replace 
to the individual the expense of its maintenance. It even 
affords him a nett produce, analogous, in some respects, to that 
which the husbandman enjoys. 

If this view of the subject be admitted, the parallel between 
manufacturers and those who devote themselves to labour 
purely intellectual, will be found still to hold without any 
disadvantage to the latter. The harangue, indeed, of the 
orator, the declamation of the actor, and the tune of the 
musician, (to borrow Mr. Smith's own instances,) " may perish 
in the very instant of the production."* The labour is co- 
existent with the effects. But although this may be the case 
with the partictdar exertions of all their labours, the observa- 
tion will not apply to the labour directed to the acquisition of 
the talerUs which are thus displayed ; and which by converting 
these talents into a source of revenue to the possessors, has 
fixed and realized itself into a vendible and durable com- 
modity. When the labour is at all successful, the sale not only 
replaces to the employer the expense incurred during the 
tedious process of preparation, it generally does a great deal 
more ; and in no case is it necessarily subjected to any such 
limitation. I cannot help taking this opportunity to add, that 
the labour which is employed in the cultivation of the under" 
standing approaches more nearly, (in the harvest which it 
yields,) than anything else which can be specified, to the labour 
of the husbandman ; and the creative powers of human industry 
are, in both instances, founded on the combination of its effects 
with that bounty of nature, which, in the moral not less than 
the material world, rewards in due season with its plentiful 
increase the toils of the spring. 

To this analogy. Lord Bacon had manifestly a reference 
when, in his usual figurative style, he bestowed on education the 

* [Ibid. Book II. chap. iii. ; Vol. II. p. 3, tenth edition.] 
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significaat title of " tkf Georgi'ca 0/ the Mind."^ Intimatii 
to legislators this important trutli, that of all the means thq 
have iQ their power to employ, to increase the sum of publii 
haf^ipiaesa, none can so amply and so infallibly reward thein^ 
benevolent exertions, as the encouragement which is afforded* 
to Agriculture, and the attention which is bestowed on the 
Instruction of the people. In both instances the legislator 
exerts a power which is literally prorfMpHtVe or creative, com-f 
pelling, in the one case, the unjirofitable desert to pour fort 
its lat«nt riches ; and, in the other, vivifj-ing the dormaatn^ 
seeds of genius and virtue, and redeeming from the neglected! 
waste of human intellect a new and unexpected accession tal 
the common inheritance of mankind. 

A few additional observations on the fundamental principles! 
of the Economical System still remiiin, winch I sliall reserrol 
(with some critical remarks on the improprietioa of its phra 
ology, and on certain errors into which Its autliora ap|)ear to I 
have been led by mistaken views of philanthropy) to be the! 
subject of another lecture. 



My two last Lectures were employed in examining Mr.l 
Smith's criticisms on the doctrine of the Economists, cnncernio^fl 
productive and unproductive labour. The subject, after all II 
have stated, is, I am sensible, very far from being exhausted v 
and when I recollect the different lights in which it has been I 
viewed by so many eminent men, it is impossible for me not to 
feel a certain degree of hesitation about the strictures which 1 
have occasionally hazarded on their conclusions. The truth 18, 
that on this, as on most other occasions, I sliould wish to be 
understood as aiming rather to suggest matter for future con- 
sideration, than to support any particular system ; and I am 
never more anxious that this should be kept in view, than when 
I happen to dksent from tlie deliberate and decided opinions 
of Mr. Smith. On the other hand, if authority is to be allowed 1 
any weight in such inquiriea, it will be readily acknowledged | 

' [Adcaneemritl of l/mndvg; — Or tlie imhire of Onoil.] Df AHgmml. Se'eiit, I 

i.ih. VII. loip. i.] 
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that the most careful examination is due to every part of a 
theory recommended by such names as those of Quesnai, 
Morellet, and Turgot ; and of which the fundamental principles 
(at the distance of forty years from its original publication) 
were adopted, after mature deliberation and long discussion, by 
the late celebrated Lavoisier; a philosopher equally distin- 
guished by the correctness of his judgment, and the extent and 
accuracy of his political information. 

That the writings of the authors by whom the system was first 
explained ; those of Quesnai (in particular,) of Turgot, and of 
the Marquis de Mirabeau, will amply repay the labour of a very 
diligent perusal to all who turn their attention to these studies, 
I can venture to pronounce with confidence : and it is only 
after examining the different parts of the system in their re- 
lation to each other and to the whole, that a correct judgment 
can be formed of their scope and of their importance. In this 
view, I am somewhat afraid, that by dwelling so long on a 
detached and preliminary article, I may have created a preju- 
dice against a doctrine, about which I was anxious to excite 
your curiosity, more especially as it is a doctrine to which the 
following remark of Lord Bacon applies with peculiar force : 
" Theoriarum vires in apta et se mutuo sustinente partium har- 
monia, et quadam in orbem demonstratione consistunt ; ideoque 
per partes traditaa, infirmoB sunt"* 

I am sensible that this acknowledgment forms but an 
awkward introduction to a farther prosecution of the same 
subject ; but having already said so much, I am unwilling to 
leave it without stating a few considerations, which appear to 
myself to throw some light on the circumstances which have 
produced this diversity of opinion on a question apparently of 
so simple a nature. 

Among the objections which naturally present themselves 
against the Economical system, one of the most obvious is 
founded on the restricted sense in which it employs the phrases 
prodiictive labour and national revenue. The latter of these 

* [Th« " Demonstratio in orbem " is to be here taken in a favourable meaning ; 
not as reasoning in a circle, but as an exhaustive proof.] 
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Mr. Smith cliarges the Economiste with supjindng to condet 
altogether in the quantity of subsistence which the industry of 
the people can procure. This statement, however, is not accnr- 
at«. It wonlJ be nearer the truth to say, that they suppose it 
to consist in the rude produce ; ' fur although hy for the greater 
part of this is destined for the subsistence of man, it is not on 
that account thftt the epithet ^orfftc^jve is applied to the labour 
employed in raising it ; but because this labour, in conseqaence 
of being associated with the genial powers of nature, nngments 
the national stock, by an accession or creation which would not 
otherwise have existed. According to this idea, the labour 
which is employed in raising hemp or fiax, is no less produc- 
tice than that which brings lolieat or barley to market ; and 
the former articles, as well as the latter, are to be considered as 
forming part of the national revenue. 

In offering this explanation, I would not be understood to 
vindicate the language employed hy the Economists, but only 
to shew, that there is a solid foundation for the distinction which 
they have endeavoured to establish between the natiu^ and 
effecta of agricultural and of manufacturing labour. That the 
epithets productive and unproductive were not very happily 
chosen to express this distinction, appears sufiBctently from the 
criticisms which have been made on them by different writers, 
as being at variance with the common apprehensions aud com- 
mon modes of speaking among mankind. But if, on the one 
hand, it be granted to be an abuse of words to bestow the 
epithet unproductive, on any species of labour which contri- 
butes essentially to the happiness of society, and to exclude 
from the national revenue the result of those arts which mul- 
tiply 80 wonderfully tlie accommodations of human life; it 
must, in my opinion, be adraittetl, on the other hand, that an 
objection still stronger applies to the language introduced by 
Mr. Smith, according to which we are led to rank the most 
houourable and useful members of the community among it8 
unproductive labourers : " the sovereign, for example, with all 
the officers both of justice and war who serve under him ; the 

■ Malthun. (Booh HI. cbn|i. vni] 
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whole army and navy ; churchmen, lawyers, physicians, and 
men of letters of every denomination ;"* while the national 
revenue is measured exclusively by the exchangeable value of 
those vendible commodities which compose the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country. Perhaps a mode of 
expression on this subject might be devised, less exceptionable 
than either of those which have been now under our review ; 
marking, on the one hand, with precision the essential distinc- 
tion which the Economists are so anxious to establish ; and 
avoiding on the other, that paradoxical appearance which a pro- 
position is apt to assume, when the meaning of the technical 
terms in which it is stated does not coincide exactly with their 
ordinary acceptations in popular discourse. The history of 
modern chemistry aflfords a sufficient proof, how much the 
progress of knowledge depends on the logical propriety of the 
terms employed in our reasonings. The Economical system 
seems to me to have been partly suggested by the same general 
views which gave rise to the new nomenclature ; and in this 
respect it reflects the highest credit on the ingenuity and 
sagacity of its aathora Considered as a first attempt, it is 
much more wonderful that it should have been carried so skil- 
fiUly and plausibly into execution, as to divide the opinions of 
the best judges in Europe to the present day, than that some 
faults should have occurred in the details of so vast and com- 
plicated an undertaking. A few of them, I suspect strongly, 
will be found to vitiate that very part of it which I have been 
attempting to illustrate ; and, if I do not deceive myself, they 
might be completely corrected, by slight alterations in certain 
technical terms which confound together things which ought to 
be distinguished. From this confusion arises entirely whatever 
obscurity appears at present to involve the subject ; and various 
difficulties connected with the details of the system may be 
traced to a similar cause. These imperfections it is certainly 
of consequence to remove ; for in the same proportion in which 
a technical vocabulary, founded on the principles of a sound 
logic, facilitates the discovery of truth, it must have a tendency, 

* [Wealth of Nations, Book II. cliAp. iii. ; Vol. IT. p. 3, tenth edition.] 
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wlieraver it vioUtes these principles, to add to the difficulty of 
detectingerror, by the systematical form iu which it is exhibited. 

I cannot help taking this opportimity of adiHiig, that a 
scicDtific language appropriated to Political Economy ^if 8UC- 
cessfully executed) would be still more useful tlian in Che- 
miBtry ; because the subjects of our reasonings eutering more 
constantly and familiarly into popular discusfiion, give rite to 
a far greater number of absurd associations to perplex the 
ordinary vocabulary. The task, however, is proportionally 
more arduous, inasmuch as it is necessary to unite, along with 
precision, a certain deference for the usual modes of expression. 
In chemistry, the novelty of the phenomena reconciles us to the 
use of whatever technical terms our instructors find necessary 
to employ; but in Political Economy, which is, more or less, 
a subject of daily speculation to all classes of men, an appro- 
priate vocabulary is apt to convey the idea of pedantry or of 
affected mystery ; and, in truth, this circumstance will be found, 
more than nnj-thing else, to have revolted the public taste at 
the speculations of Quesnai. How far it may he possible to 
combine that precision of language which he had in view, with 
a diction more simple and more familiar to tlie car, is a 
question upon which I cannot at present hazard an opinion. 

In the view which has been given of the Economical system 
conceraing productive and nnproductive labour, I have endea- 
voured to vindicate it against Mr, Smith's very ingenious 
criticisms ; not because I think it unexceptionable, but because 
these criticisms, if I am not much mistaken, have betrayed that 
profound writer into an indistinctness of language which bos 
obscured his reasonings in some instances, aiid misled his con- 
clusions in others: and, indeed, one of my chief objects in 
dwelling so long as I have done on a controversial discusaioi) 
of this kind, was to direct your attention to a carefid and 
scrupulous examination of those parts of the IVeaHh of 
Nations where the phrases productive labour snd producltve 
expenses appear to have any connexion with the argument. 

For my own part, so far from considering it as the fault of 
^i«snai"8 phraseology, that it confines our attention tco much 
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to the labour and expenses employed in producing the means 
of subsistence, I think its chief indistinctness arises from the 
tendency which its language has to confound^ in our apprehen- 
sions, that part of the rude produce which furnishes the means 
of subsistence^ and that part of it which is subservient to the 
afts of accommodation. If the Economists had actually re- 
stricted the phrase National Revenue (according to Mr. 
Smith's supposition) to the means of subsistence alone, their 
language, although liable to censure on account of its obvious 
inconsistency with their fundamental and very important doc- 
trine concerning the peculiar characteristics of ajgricvltural 
labour and expenses^ would have possessed, in some respects, an 
advantage over the mode of expression adopted in their theory. 
I shall mention one instance of this which will both illustrate 
the meaning of the remark, and confirm its truth. 

Of the two different parts of rude produce which have now 
been distinguished, it is manifest, that although they agree in 
the circumstance of rewarding the labourer with a free gift 
derived from the bounty of nature, they differ in one very 
essential particular, that while the agricultural labour employed 
in providing the means of subsistence, renders the cultivator 
independent of all the other classes of the community, the 
agricultural labour employed in ministering to the arts of 
accommodation or of ornament, possesses only an excJiangeable 
valuey agree in this respect with the labour employed in manu- 
factures. The Economists were evidently led to confound 
these together under the same epithet, by the application which 
they were to make of this part of their theory, to their favourite 
object of a territorial tax ; but it is of consequence to keep 
the distinction steadily in view, in order to direct the attention 
of the statesman to that species of revenue which can alone 
afford a solid basis for a tMefd population, and through the 
medium of which the encouragement to population should, in a 
great agricultural country, be exclusively directed. 

Would it not obviate, in some degree, these different objec- 
tions, (after stating in as unexceptionable language as could 
be devised, the radical distinction which the Economists ex- 
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press by the words productive and unproductive,) to subdivide 
what they call j>roductive Ushour into two kinds, — ^that whicb 
affords the means of aubai^ence, and that which eupjiliee the 
arts of accomniodalton with their rude nui/crio/^, marking each 
by some appropriate and convenient epithet ? Such a sub- 
divistOD, while attended with the practical advantage jitst 
allndeil to, would keep in view the principle on which the 
radical distinction really hinges, and would prevent those mia- 
apprehensioQs of its import which are apt to arise, partly from 
the associations established by oidioary speech between the 
ideas of productive and of useful, and partly from the bias 
which we naturally have to conBider the nieans of subsistenix as 
the only objects of agriculture. The illustrations of some of 
the Economical writers are extremely apt to encourage those 
misapprehensions, as they frequently blend with the argument 
in proof of that peculiarity in agricultural labour which I have 
been endeavouring to explain, a variety of other consideratJons 
which have no connexion with thifl particular conclusion : Euch, 
for example, as the independence of the husbandman, when 
compared with that of the other members of the social system ; 
or the impossibility, in a great agricultural countxy, of import- 
iog to any considerable amount the necessaries of life. That 
both of these considerations are of the highest importance, 
when National Revenue is considered in reference to Population, 
I flatter myself I have sufficiently shewn when contrasting the 
policy of China with that of Holland, [p. 284.] And it was on 
this account chiefly, that I was led to object to Mr. Smith's defini- 
tion of productive labour and of national riches, as tending by 
their latitude to keep out of view the peculiar characteristics of 
that fiftecies of j^renn*, to the increase of which alone the atteii- 
tion of the statesman may be, at all times, with safety directed, 
as necessarily implying a correspondent increase in the abun- 
dance and comforts enjoyed by the people. In the Economical 
system, on the other hand, the practical inconvenience of the 
indistinctness in question, is comparatively trifling, as the 
objects of agriculture and the means of subaistenoe art expres- 
sions which, in an extensive territory, mnst always coincide 
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pretty nearly in their meaning. In studying, however, this 
system, it will contribute greatly to the precision of our ideas, 
to draw the line distinctly between these two diflTerent parts of 
the rude produce, so as to keep constantly in our recollection 
that the epithet productive or creative is not less applicable to 
what is to furnish the manufacturer with the materials of hb 
web, than to that which is to furnish him with articles of the 
fird necessity. 

The indistinctness which, in this instance, I have ventured to 
ascribe to some of the Economical writers, may be perceived, if 
I am not mistaken, even in M. Turgot's excellent Reflections 
on the Formation and Distribution of Riches, It arose, indeed, 
not unnaturally, fi*om the two different objects which these 
writers had principally in view. The first was the encourage- 
ment of ag^ncuUurej as the source of national subsistence ; the 
second, the establishment of a territorial tax to be levied on the 
nett produce. As the arguments in favour of the latter apply 
equally to aU the operations of husbandry, it was of conse- 
quence to establish, in the clearest manner, the distinction 
between productive and unproductive labour^ upon which this 
speculation turns entirely. While engaged, however, in the 
illustration of this point, they have often been led by their 
agricultural enthusiasm, to embarrass their reasonings with a 
statement of some of the other characteristics or advantages of 
agricultural industry, altogether foreign to the purpose, and 
thereby to confirm their readers still more in the apprehension, 
that the word productive, as employed in the Economical system, 
has somehow or other a reference to the utility, or necessity, or 
independence of the occupation in which the husbandman is 
employed. 

Having mentioned the subject of the territorial tax, it may 
be of some use to add, that, according to the principles of the 
Economists, all taxes fall ultimately on that part of the annual 
reproduction of the ground which remains after defraying all 
the expenses incurred to obtain it They further hold, that 
the only just principle on which a tax can be imposed, is by 
proportioning the burden to the surplus, which, in the Ian- 
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guage of tbe Economieta, is called the neit jn-oduce. la Iho 
last place they assert, that the only poesible way to cany this 
principle into effect, is to levy the tux directly oa that tUnd, 
which, by its nature, is Inevitably destined to jay it in the end. 

" It is with taxes," says one of these writers, " as with tlie 
operation of blood-letting on the human body. Puncttiro its 
various members in a hundred different places, and you only 
torment the patient, without obtaining the quantity whicli he 
ought to lose. Fix on a siugle vem, and the slightest incision 
will at once accomplish your purpose." The Economists flatter 
themselves with being tbe first who discovered that vein in the 
political body, by opening which tbe 8tate may obtain what it 
desires with the least possible inconvenience to its subjects. 
This vein is the nett prodiKe of the Uuid^ to which (according 
to them) all the operations of the legislator, in the way of 
taxation, shoulil be directly and immediately ajiplied. 

The advantages which the Economists ascribe to such a tax, 
are, \st, Its equalUy, (the only fund which pays taxes ulti- 
matciy being assdsaed with perfect exactness) ; 2d, its certainly, 
(nothing being left to arbitrary imposition) ; 3'/, the economy 
with which it might be levied, (hardly anything being taken 
out of the subject's pocket but what is to go into the public 
treasuiy.) The circumstance, however, on which they dwell 
chiefly, is the accurate scale it would afford for exhibitiitg the 
proportion between public burdens and the national revenue ; 
and for marking tbe bmit beyond which they cannot be carried 
without injury to cultivation, and a decline of national pros- 
perity, — points, which it ia difficult, or rather unpossible to aecer- 
tflin, amidst the infinite complications of the established system. 

With a view to demonstrate their fundamental prinfflple, 
that all taxes fall ultimately on tho neU produce, the Economists 
have been led to analyze the complicated mechanism of civilixed 
society, and to examine in what manner tlie funds which the 
rude produce of the soil supplies is distributed among tJie 
different classes or oi'der of the nations. Tlie result of tbe 
investigation is, that from the nature of the distribution, ttio 
lax, in whatever manner impowd, must be )>aid, in the loot 
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result, out of this fund ; and that it is beyond the power of 
the financier to contrive a tax which shall ultimately fall on 
any other. 

It is with a view to the establishment of this important con- 
clusion, that the Economists have been at so much pains to 
mark the respective characteristics of productive and unpro- 
ductive labour and expense ; and hence the stress they have 
been induced to lay on a distinction which must be acknow- 
ledged to have at first sight, somewhat of the appearance of 
idle and scholastic refinement It was partly in order to 
obviate this impression, that I was led to introduce the subject 
of the territorial tax ; but my chief object in this short digres- 
sion was to reflect some additional light on the distinction 
which suggested it, by pointing out the result to which that 
distinction is subservient. As I have very little doubt that the 
Economists were, in this instance, conducted to their defini- 
tions by an analytical process^ directly the reverse of that 
order which they have followed in their publications, I was 
induced to think that a general conception of the conclusion 
which they had in view might be of some use in ascertaining 
the import of those technical expressions, in the interpretation 
of which there might be any ground for hesitation or con- 
troversy. 

If this view of the. question had occurred to Mr. Smith, it 
could not have failed to suggest a correction of one of his 
statements concerning the Economical system which I formerly 
objected to, [p. 290] ; that it limits the epithet productive to 
that labour alone which is directed to the increase of the means 
of subsistence ; and that it considers these articles of Jirst 
necessity as the sole constituents of national revenue. 

In what I have now said, I would not be understood to 
insinuate any opinion with respect to the theory of the terri- 
torial tax. The discussion belongs properly to the article of 
Taxation^ — a branch of Political Economy of which (as I 
hinted in my first lecture) I propose to delay the consideration 
till some future occasion. In the meantime, it may gratify 
the curiosity of such of my hearers as may wish to examine 
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the theory of the territorial tax, to observe that, although it 
was hy Quesnai and his foIlowei'S that the first attempt was 
made to demonstrate it rigorously from first principles, to 
uiifold its manifold supposed advantages, anc] to suggest the 
means of currying it gradually into execution, the original 
idea was borrowed from this island. I do not know if it 
occurs in any writer prior to Locke ; but the following passage 
from his Coiixiderations on the Lowering of Inlereet and 
liaising the Value of Money, (published in 1691,) is abun- 
dantly explicit. 

" When a nation is running into decay and ruin, the mer- 
chant and monied man, do what you can, will be sure to starve 
last. Observe it where you will, the decays that come upon 
and bring to ruin any country, do coustautly fall first upon the 
land ; and though the country gentleman be not very forward 
to think so, yet this is, nevertheless, an undoubted truth, that 
be is more concerned in tiade, and ought to take a greater care 
that it be well managed than even the merchant himself. For 
he will certainly find, when a decay of trade has carried away 
one part of our money out of the kingdom, and the other is 
kept in the merchants and tradesman's hands, that no^lawa he 
can make, nor any little art of shifting proi>erty amongst our- 
selves, will bring it back to him again ; but his rents will fall, 
and bis income every day lessen, till general industry and 
frugality, joined to a well-ordered trade, shall restore to the 
kingdom the riches it had formerly, — This, by the way, if well 
considered, might let us see that taxes, however contrived, ood 
out of whose hand soever immediately taken, do, in a country 
when their great fund is in land, for the most part terminate 
upon Inud. ... A tax laid upon land seems hard to the 
landholder, because it is so much money going visibly out of his 
pocket ; and, therefore, as an ease to himself, the landlord is 
always forward to lay it upon commodities. But if he will 
tlioroughly consider it, and examine the effects, he will find be 
buys this seeming ease at a very dear rate. And although he 
pays not this tax immediately out of his own purse, yet bis 

■se will find it by a greater want of money there at the end 
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of the year than that comes to, with the lessening of his rents 
to boot, which is a settled and lasting evil that will stick upon 
him beyond the present payment" 

After a long argument in support of this opinion, (for which 
I must refer to the Essay already mentioned,) Mr. Locke con- 
cludes thus : — " It is in vain in a country whose great fund is 
land, to hope to lay the public charge of the government on 
anything else. There at last it will terminate. The merchant, 
do what you can, wiU not bear it, the labourer cannotj and 
therefore the landholders must And, whether it were not 
better for him to have it laid directly, where it will at last 
settle, than to let it come to him by the sinking of his rents, 
which when they are once fallen, every one knows are not easily 
raised again, let him consider." 

A still more elaborate argument in favour of the same pro- 
jects, may be foimd in a pamphlet, published in 1734, by Jacob 
Vanderlint,* an author whose merits have been in general 
strangely overlooked by. our modem writers on Political 
Economy. For my own part, I was entirely unacquainted 
with them till his Essay was put into my hands a few years 
ago by Lord Lauderdale. Of Yanderlint's history, either as a 
man or an author, I know nothing ; but he seems, from his own 
account, not to have enjoyed the advantage of a liberal educa- 
tion. " I am sorry," he observes in his preface, " that I am not 
in aU respects equal to this most important undertaking ; yet I 
doubt not, that I have sufficiently made out what I have under- 
taken, and though not with the accuracy of a scholar, yet with 
that perspicuity and evidence which may be expected from an 
ordinary tradesman." A few sentences, extracted from this 
performance, will sufficiently shew its coincidence, both in 
doctrine and in language, with the works of the Economists. 

'' If all taxes were taken off goods, and levied on lands and 
houses only, the gentlemen would have more nett rent left out 
of their estates than they have now, when the taxes are almost 
wholly levied on goods." 

« [Money answers aU ihings^ &c. in his Memoir of AdUtm Smithy as of 
Mr. Stewart also speaks of Vanderlint Asgill, &c.] 
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" Tbat the land gives all we hare, would be self-evident, if 
we did uot import many goods which are the produce of other 
uatioDB. But this makes do alteration in the case, since the 
quantity of foreign goods which we import cannot continually 
be of greater value than the goods we export ; l>ecaiise this in 
the end must exhaust our cash, and bo put an end to tliat 
excess. Therefore, the goods we import stand only instead of 
those we export ; and, consequently, the land gives not only 
all we have of our own produce, but virttially all we receive 
from other nations." 

After these observations, which the author illustrates with 
considerable ingenuity, he proceeds to shew, "tliat the land 
must pay all taxes, in what manner soever they may be levied ; 
a proposition," he remarks, " which might perhaiw be assumed 
as virtually implied in a self-evident truth, that what givex all 
muet pay all." For the satisfaction, however, of the readur, 
Vanderlint here enters into a particular explanation of the 
process by which he conceived tho effect to be accomplished ; 
and although some of bis rcaBomngs on this point are liable to 
obvious objections, they must be allowed (more especially when 
we consider at what period he wrote, and what disadvantages, 
aa an author, he lalwured under) to bear the strongest marks 
of originality and refinement of thought T\m investigation is 
much too long to admit of an abstract in this Lecture. 

The same opinion with resiiect to the peculiar atlvantagcs of 
a tei-rCiorial tax, appears to have been held hy a Mr. [John] 
Asgill, who, about the end of the seventt'tnlb, or the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, published a Treatise entitled, 5everoi 
Assertions Proved, in order to create another species ofMonej/ 
than Gold or SSwr, [1696.] 

The object of the Treatise is to support the proposition of 
Dr. Hugh Chamberlayne for a land bank, which he laid before 
the English House of Commons in 1693, and before the Scotch 
Parliament in 1703. 

I have not had an opportunity of perusing this performance, 
but the following very curious extract, which brcatbta the very 
spirit of Quesnai's philosophy, liufi been communicated to mc 
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by Lord Lauderdale, to whose researches and speculations con- 
cerning the history and principles of the Economical system, 
(more particularly concerning those parts of it which have 
been derived from old English writers,) I am indebted for 
much important information. 

" What we call commodities is nothing but land severed 
FROM THE SOIL. The owners of the soil, in every country, have 
the sale of all the commodities of the growth of that country, 
and, consequently, have the power of giving credit in that 
country ; and, therefore, whatever they will accept for their 
commodities is money. Man deals in nothing but in earth. 
The merchants are the factors of the world, to exchange one 
part of the earth for another. The king himself is fed by the 
labours of the ox; and the clothing of the army, and the 
victualling of the navy must all be paid for to the owner of the 
soil as the ultimate receiver." 

I shall only add further on this subject at present, that the 
argument in support of the territorial tax may be found at 
length in the works of the Marquis de Mirabeau, — in the 
Treatise of Le Trosne, On Provincial Administrations, — and 
in various memoirs, published by Dupont, in the collection 
entitled, Eph4m6rides dun Citoyen. The principal writers on 
the other side are Necker, Sir James Steuart, Pinto, Adam 
Smith, the Marquis de Casaux, and the author of a Treatise 
entitled, Essai Analytique sur la Bichesse et sur TImpot, 
This last writer has entered into a more methodical and accu- 
rate examination of the Economical system, in aU its parts, 
than any other I know; and has certainly displayed great 
acuteness and ability in the course of his discussion. His pub- 
lication is anonymous ; but it appears from a passage in the 
Life of Turgoty compared with a passage in the EphemerideSj 
Ac, to have been the work of M. Graslin, a gentleman who 
held an important situation in the revenue department of 
Nantes. 

From this digression with respect to the territorial tax, I now 
return to the elementary principles of the Economical System, 
concerning the nature of National Wealth ; with a view to the 
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illustration of which principles I was led ia introduce, some- 
what out of place, a f^nt outline of the practical concIuRion to 
which tbey are suhservient. As the estahlisliment of this con- 
clusion was matiifeatly the primary object of the Economists, it 
seemed reasonahlo to think, that the consideration of the prac- 
tical result might asMst us in entering into the train of thought 
by which the preparatory parts of their system were suggested. 
And, if I do not deceive myself, this analytical view of their 
investigations has conducted us to a more precise conception of 
some of their principles and definitions than is commonly en- 
tertained. 

To the criticisms which I have already offered on these 
principles and definitions, I have yet to add another, which is 
more general in its aim, and which leads to consequencca 
affecting still more deeply the justness of the Economical 
system, as a theory practically applicable to the existing state 
of society in this part of the world. 

I have observed in the Philosophy of the Human Mind^ 
that the leading object of the earliest and most enlightened 
patrons of tlie Economical system, seems to have been "to 
delineate that state of political society to which the social order 
may be expected to approach nearer and nearer as human 
nature is graJually matured by retisoning and reflection. I 
have observed, at the same time, that it is the height of enthu- 
siasm and absurdity to suppose that the period is ever to arrive 
when this state of thin^ will be realized in its full extent ; yet 
many of the most roalous advocates of the Economical systtm 
have so completely lost sight of tliia consideration, that they 
have formed many of their particular conclusions, on the sap- 
position that it was already accomplished. 

(Interpolaiion from Notes.) — Of this remark various illus- 
trations occur in the works of the Economists. Thus, for 
example, they uniformly take it for granted, as an establiglied 
principle, that the revenue or fund employed in the support of 
manufacturers, is always equal in its exchangeable value to the 
commodities which they produce. That this is the ulliniate 
• [5"jwa, Worh, Vol IT. p. !S6.] 
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tendency of things in all the employments of human industry, 
is unquestionably true ; and it is no less certain, that it has 
been already realized in various branches of trade. This, for 
instance, is the case in all those arts which are so well under- 
stood, that one class of workmen cannot be supposed to possess 
any advantage over another. In the manufacture of lace, for 
instance, of the workmen employed in which, it approaches 
nearly to a mathematical truth to assert, that at no moment of 
time do they add anything to the value of the whole annual 
amount of the rude produce of the land, the portion of that 
produce which they are continually consuming being always 
equal to the value of what they have produced. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, of this circumstance, it is certainly going a great 
deal too far to assert, that it will ever afford any universal prin- 
ciple with respect to that order of things which actually exists 
in such countries as France or England. The high wages 
which are occasionally given in some new arts, compared with 
the poverty of those who are engaged in the manufacture of 
lace, to borrow the instance of which the Economists are so 
fond, affords a demonstrative proof that, whatever may be the 
ultimate tendency of a general competition in all the various 
branches of manufacturing industry, the fact is, at present, in 
numberless instances, at variance with that result. To these 
observations I beg leave to add, that the fact in question is 
totally irreconcilable with the advantages which one manufac- 
turer possesses over another, in consequence of the expedients 
which his skill and capital enable him to employ for abridging 
or superseding manual labour, and no less inconsistent with the 
advantages derived from secret processes in manufactures or 
the arts, which are sometimes transmitted as an inheritance in 
the same family for a succession of generations. 

A similar paralogism occurs in the reasonings of the Econo- 
mists concerning the effects of manufacturing industry when 
combined with foreign commerce. A detailed statement of their 
opinion upon this point has been already given, [pp. 267, 268.] 
We may therefore conclude, say the Economists, that that labour 
alone is productive which adds to the rude produce of the 
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ground. With regard to this rcasoniug, I need hardly say, 
that however important the lesson is which it conveys, with 
respect to the independence and permanent stability of agri* 
cultural wealth, when compared with that wliicli arises from 
commerce and manufactures, it leads to no just inference un- 
favourable to the latter as long us they continue to flourieh. 
The following passage from one of Dr. Franklin's political 
tracts, by pushing these doctrines of the Eoouomists a little too 
far, affords the best proof which I know of something rodicnlly 
defective in the system from which Ids arguments are bor- 
rowed. 

" Where the labour and expense of producing commodities 
are known to both parties, bargains will generally be fair and 
equal. Where they are known to one party only, bargnina 
will often be unequal, knowledge taking its a<Ivantage of 
ignorance. 

" Thus, he that carries one thousand busliela of wheat abroail 
to sell, may not probably obtain so great a profit thereon, as if 
be had first turned the wheat into manufactures, by eubsistJng 
therewith the workmen while producing those manufactures, 
since there are many eiipediting and facilitating methods of 
working, not generally known ; and strangers to tlie mauul'ac- 
turea, though they know pretty well the expense of raising 
wheat, are unacquainted with those short methods of working, 
and thence being apt to suppose more labour employed in the 
mannfactures than there really is, are more easily imposed on 
in their value, and induced to allow more for them than they 
are honestly worth. 

"Thus the advantage of liaving manufactures in a country 
does not consist, aa is commonly supposed, in tlieir highly 
advancing the value of rough materials, of which they are 
formed ; since, though sixpenny worth of flax may be worth 
twenty shillings, when worked into lace, yet tho very cause of 
its being worth twenty shillings is, that, besides the flax, it haa 
cost nineteen shiUingB and sixpence in Bubsistence to the manu- 
facturer. But the advantage of manutacturee is, that under 
their shape provisions may be more easily carried (o a foreign 
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market, and, by their meaos, our traders may more easily cheat 
strangers. Few, where it is not made, are judges of the value 
of lace. The importer may demand forty, and perhaps get 
thirty shillings, for that which cost him but twenty."* 

The conclusions which are drawn from these reasonings are, 
— ^that there are only three ways of increasing the riches of a 
state ; the first is by war : this is robbery ; the second is by 
commerce : this is cheating ; and the third is by agriculture : 
this is the only honest way. It seems abundantly evident, that 
the tone of morality here assumed is much too elevated for the 
actual condition of the human race. Indeed, it does not appear 
to be very consistent with itself; for where is the injustice in 
the advantage which the knowledge and skill of one set of per- 
sons give them over the ignorance of others, if it be allowed to 
be fair and equitable in industry to avail itself of its natural 
superiority over idleness ? 

But whatever opinion we may adopt on this abstract ques- 
tion, there can be no doubt that such as I have now described 
are the actual circumstances of mankind, producing every- 
where, in a greater or less degree, a competition among nations, 
in which each makes the most, not only of its natural advan- 
tages, but of the superiority which it enjoys in consequence of 
its industry, skill, and accumulated stock* Nor is it difficult to 
trace in the operation of the latter, the provision for that com- 
mercial fraternity among nations, the foundation of which is 
laid in the diversity of the productions of different countries. 
It is here, I apprehend, that the characteristical excellence of 
Mr. Smith's work is to be found ; that abstracting entirely from 
that ideal perfection to which it is possible that things may 
have a tendency, he adapts his speculations to the present state 
of this part of the world, and has demonstrated, with irresisti- 
ble perspicuity, that even while this competition among nations 
continues, honesty forms the best and surest policy ; and that 
the general prosperity of the globe, as well as the individual 
welfare of nations, is best consulted when each endeavours to 

• [Ih$itwns to be examined concerning National Wealth, §§ 9 11. — Works, by 
Sparks, Vol. IT. pp. 375, 376.] 

VOL. vin. i; 
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turn its own ptx:uliar advantages to the best account, and leftvei 
the same til)erty to others. In these particulars, the doctrine*! 
of Mr. Smith coincide entirely with those of the economical 
system, over which they certainly possesB one important ad- 
vantage, that they are deduced from a view of nations as they 
actually exist, and that they are susceptible of an easy applicO' 
tion to their present circumstances, 

The result of the parallel, then, which I have been so long 
preparing to draw between these two great systems, is, that J^J 
on the one hand, the language of the Economists be more pre-~f 
cise and definite, and the result of a more accurate metaphysicall 
analysis than that of Mr. Smith, and if some of the funda- 
mental principles of the former are of a more scientific naturo 
and more universal application, the doctrines inculcated in th» 
Wealth of Nations are, on the other hand, with a very (ewm 
exceptions, of greater practical utility to those who are toM 
engage in the general business of the world, especially to those I 
whose views have a more particular reference to the huainess cf I 
political life. 1 speak at present of his doctrines with regard 1 
to the freedom of commerce ; in which, indeed, both ^sterna 
agree, though I must be allowed to remark, that in one im- 
portant point the Economical system is eminently desCTving of 
praise ; I mean in that part which, by explaining so fidly and I 
so beautifully the peculiar productiveness and independence o 
agricultural labour, cannot fail to have a powerful tendency to I 
prevent statesmen from ever mistaking the means for the end j M 
or, as I have expressed the same idea in the Philosophy ofthtM 
Hiimati Mind, "from ever being led astray by more limited! 
views of temporary expediency."* On this pre-eminence of 
agriculture, Mr. Smith has certainly enlarged too little, nor is 
his phraseology always sufficiently marked to keep it constantly 
in the new of the student. This is the more remarkable, aa 
Mr. Smith .seems to have been fully aware of the general tend- 
ency of the doctrines of the Economists. Thus, in one remark- 
able passage, after stating that the system of Quesnai forms a 
nearer aiiproximation to a just system of political economy than 
• [Above, WorU, Vol. II. p. 210.] 
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any theory that had gone before it, he adds, " that it had a 
sensible eflfect in influencing the measures of the French Govern- 
ment in favour of agriculture. It has been in consequence of 
their representations, accordingly, that the agriculture of 
France has been delivered from several of the oppressions 
which it before laboured under. The term during which such 
a lease can be granted, as will be valid against eveiy future 
purchaser or proprietor of the land, has been prolonged from 
nine to twenty-seven years. The ancient provincial restraints 
upon the transportation of com from one province of the king- 
dom to another, have been entirely taken away, and the liberty 
of exporting it to all foreign countries, has been established as 
the common law of the kingdom in all ordinary cases."* 

There are few speculative systems which can boast of prac- 
tical effects equally calculated to advance national prosperity ; 
more especially when I add the tendency which, in this par- 
ticular instance, the doctrines of the Economists had to bring 
into disrepute the policy of Colbert on the subject of Population, 
which had long been acted upon in France, in recommending to 
statesmen to invert the order proposed by Colbert, and to en- 
courage Population through the medium of Agiiculture. It was 
Quesnai who first unfolded this important and fundamental 
truth ; and it is only to be regretted, that in appljdng the 
maxim to the actual circumstances of the world, he has not 
always stated this doctrine with the proper limitations, too often 
overlooking altogether those circumstances so finely illustrated 
by Mr. Smith, which in this part of the world have forced 
into a retrograde order the natural course of things, and thus 
rendered all deductions drawn from that course inapplicable to 
the present state of things in the modern world. 

Before leaving this subject, I think it proper to observe, that 
wherever I have mentioned the system of the Economists in 
terms of approbation, I would be understood to refer solely to 
their doctrines on the subject of Political Economy proper. 
" The Theoinf of Government which they inculcate," as I have 

* f Wealth of Nations, Book IV. chap. ix. ; Vol. ITT. p. 28, 9eq., tenth edition.] 
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ohB&cv^ia the PJtitoeopky of the Human Mind, "is of the moat 
dangerous tendency, recommending in strong and unquolided 
terms au unmijied despotism, and reprobating all conatitutional 
checks on the sovereign authority. Many English w^^te^3, in- 
deed, with an almost incredible ignorance of the works wliich 
they have presumed to censure, have spoken of them, as 
they encouraged political principles of a very different coi 
plexion ; but the truth is, that the disciples of Qucmai (wiflt- 
out a single e.'iception) carried their zeal for the power of the 
monarch, and what they called the Unity of Legislation, to so 
extravagant a length, as to treat with contempt those mixed 
establishments which allow any share whatever of legislati' 
influence to the representatives of the people. On the one 
faand, the evidence of this system appeared to its parti 
BO complete and irresistible, that they flattered themsel' 
monarchs would soon see, with an intuitive conviction, 
identity of their own interests with those of the nations tl 
are called to govern ; and, on the other hand, they conteiK 
that it is only under the strong and steady government of 
race of hereditary princes, undistracted by the prejudices 
local interests which warp the deliberations of popular assem- 
blies, that a gradual and systematical approach can be made to 
the perfection of law and policy. The very first of QHc^naf^ 
maxims states as a fundamental principle, that the sovereign 
authority, unrestrained by any constitutional checks or balances, 
shoidd be lodgeii in the hands of a single person ; and the same 
doctrine is maintained zeaJoualy by all his followers — by none 
of them more explicitly than by Mercier de la Rivihrej whose 
treatise on The Natural and Essential Order of Political 
Societies, might have been exiiected to attract some notice in 
this country, from the praise which Mr. Smith has bestowed 
on the perspicuity of his style, and the distinctness of his 
arrangement"* 
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[SBCT. I.— ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH RENDER LABOUR 

MORE EFFECTIVE.] 

I proceed now to illustrate the general principles on which 
the eflfective powers of labour depend ; or, in other words, to 
illustrate the circumstances which tend to economize the exer- 
tions of human power in accomplishing the purposes to which 
it is directed. The speculation, certainly, is one of the most 
curious which the mechanism of a commercial society presents 
to a philosopher ; and it leads to many consequences of a very 
general and important application. From the observations 
already made, it appears that man is forced, in every situation 
in which he is to be found, by the necessities of his nature, to 
employ some degree of art in order to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence and safety. It appears farther, that it is to these neces- 
sities he is indebted for the development and improvement of 
those faculties by which he is distinguished from the brutes ; 
and that, excepting in a few districts, where the preservation of 
his animal existence occupies his whole attention, and leaves 
him no leisure for the arts of accommodation, his intellectual 
attainments are, in general, proportioned to the number of his 
wants^ and to the difficulties with which he has to struggle. 
As Bousseau observes : — '' Chez toutes les nations du monde, 
les progrds de Tesprit se sent precisdment proportionnes aux 
besoins que les peuples avaient re^us de la nature, ou auxquels 
les circonstances les avaient assujettis, et par consequent aux 
passions qui les portaient k pourvoir k ces besoins. Je mon- 
trerais en Egypte les arts naissants et s'^tendants avec les 
d^bordemens du Nil ; je suivrais leurs progres chez les Grecs, 
ou Ton les vit germer, croitre, et s'^ever jusqu'aux cieux 
parmi les sables et les rochers de TAttique, sans pouvoir pren- 
dre racine sur les bords fertiles de I'Eurotas."* 

As soon as the situation of an individual is rendered easy 

• [Origine de PInigalUS parmi lea proverbial ; it may Iw traced liighcr 
IlommeSt Partie I. — But the " gau- than Ilcsiod, and far lower than Baptista 
dent $itdorilnts arte$^^ had been long Mantuanus.] 
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comlbrtable, witb respect to the necessities of life, he begim 
wants ( 



) feel 



:' which he ' 
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i before, and 1 



t conscious [ 
imagiuatioD creates oew objects of purBuit to fill up 1 
vals of leisure. It seems to be the intention of Providence 
that as soon as oue class of our WEints is supplied, ODother, 
whether real or imagiDai'y, makes its ap^iearance ; and it is this, 
that as no limit can be stated tfl our desires, so there eeetat 
to be no limit to the improvement of the arts and the f 
of refinement. 

In the rudest state of society, in which all the members of a 
tribe are occupied in procuring subsist^Dce, each individual will 
appropriate to himself the various objects of pursuit by hia own 
personal exertions. He will form bis own babitatioD, secore 
his prey by bis own strength or agility, and be the artificer o 
those instruments which are employed in the simple arts v 
minister to liis safety or accommodation ; and thus his occupi 
tions, however limited in number, will be at least as v 
the arte which be exercises ; and the opportunities of intellec 
tual improvement, however scanty, will bo nearly the t 
all the members of the community. 



[sCBSECT. I. — On the Division of Labour.] 

As society advances, the dififerent tastes and propensities o 
individuals will give rise to a variety in their pursuits, and io™ 
their habits aud attainments. In such circumstances, u very 
small degree of experience or reflection will satisfy them, that 
it would be for the advantage of all if each should confine htm 
self to his own favourite occupation, cultivating to the Dtmoi 
of his ability those mechanical habit* which are connected witi 
its eserctse, and exchanging the surplus produce of his indnsttj 
for what be may want of the commodities produced by t 
labour of his neighbours. Thus trades and separate profeseiooi 
will arise, which, in consequence of the operation of tlie Ram 
causes, will continually multiply and be divided and sul> 
divided as society ad\-ancee in wealth aud refinement. 
obseiTation,tbiil "A Jack n/alHradcf h vKietero/notie," \ 
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of those maxims of common sense which the slightest survey of 
human life forces on the most careless observer.* 

It is on this separation of trades and professions, and on this ^ 
division and subdivision of labour, that the progress of the arts, 
according to Mr. Smith, in a great measure, depends ; the eflTec- 
tive powers of labour being, in general, proportioned to the 
degree in which these are divided and distributed.f The same 
idea had, before Mr. Smith's time, been adopted by various 
modem writers; particularly by Mr. Harris in his Dialogue 
concerning Happiness, 1741 ;J and by Dr. Ferguson in his 
Essay on Civil Society,^ The fact, too, has been very strongly 
stated by diflFerent writers of a much more early date ; parti- 
cularly by Sir William Petty and Dr. Mandeville ; nor did it 
escape the notice of the ancients, as appears among various 
other documents, from a very curious passage in the Cyropoedia 
of Xenophon, in which he compares the distribution of employ- 
ments in Cyrus's kitchen to the division of trades in a populous 
city. This passage states the doctrine so circumstantially, and ^ 
with a simplicity of detail so characteristical of this inimitable 
writer, that I shall make no apology for quoting the passage at 
length : — 

" For as other arts are wrought up in great cities to a greater 
degree of perfection, in the same manner are the meats that 
come from the king dressed in greater perfection. For in little 
cities the same people make both the frame of a couch, a door, 
a plough, and a table ; and frequently the same person is a 
builder too, and very well satisfied he is, if he meet with cus- 
tomers enough to maintain him. It is impossible, therefore, 
for a man that makes a great many different things, to do 

• [" Propre h Umt, propre ft rien" n«xx' furi^rmro t^ya, tia*Sf V M^rar§ 

Indeed, all languages have a correspond- m-dtrm. 

ing proverb. In Latin : — " Cuncta ni- And to this line, certainly, Mr. 
hilque tftiwu*," — '* NuBquam estj qui Stewart here makes reference.] 
ubique e«<,'*— " In omnibus aliquidf in , t i. • 
totomkiir&c. In the ifar/Tite*, a kind t[TreaZ<Ao/iVa<u>i«, Bookl.chap.i. ; 
of Dunciad, attributed to Homer, it is Vol. I. p. 9, tenth edition.] 
said of the hero in a line preserved in + rPart I sect xii I 
the Second Alcibiades, one of the spuri- 
ous dialogues of Plato, — ^ [Part IV. sect, i] 
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them all well. But in great citieSj because there are multituiies 
that want every particular thing, one art alone is suflBcient for 
the maintenance of every one ; and frequently not an entire 
one neither, but one man makes shoes for men, another for | 
women. Sometimes it happens, that one gets a maintenance 
by sewing uhoes together, another by cutting them out ; one by 
cutting out cloths only, and another without doing any of these 
things is maintained by fitting togetlier the pieces so cut out 
He, therefore, that deals in a business that lies within a little { 
compass, must of necessity do it the best. The case is the I 
same with respect to the business of a table, for he that has 
the same man to cover and adorn the frame of a couch, to set 
out the table, to knead the dough, to dreas the several different 
meats, mnst necessarily, in my opinion, fare in each particular 
as it happen."!. But where it is business enough for one man to 
boil meat, for another to roast it ; for one to boil fish, and for 
another to broil it ; where it is businesa enough for one man to 
make bread, and that not of every sort neither, but that ita 
enough for Itim to furnish one sort good, each man, in my 
opinion, must of necessity work up the things that are thus J 
made to a very great perfection,"* 

From this passage of Xenophon it is evident, that the effects \ 
of the division of labour, in contributing to the improvement of 
the arts, furnished a subject of speculation in ancient aa well 
as in modern times. It Ls veiy observable, however, in the 
foregoing quotation, that what Xenophon lays the chief stress J 
on, is the effect of this division in improving the quality of the 1 
articles produced, whereas (he circumstance which has chiefly 1 
attracted the attention of Mr, Smith and, other modern writers, 
is its astonishing effect in increasing their guantt'fi/. In proof 
of this, Mr. Smith has entered into some verj' iatereetiog deUuls 
with regard to the trade of the pin-makers.f 

The effect of the division of labour in increasing its effective 
lowers, is chiefly owmg, according to Mr. Smith, to the tliree . 
following circumstances : — 

* [In ihe oripiml, Lib. VIII. cap. ii. i 4.— The Iranslotion is by Ihr nunmirabla J 
SUurice Asbli-y-l f [Sao tairra, f. '16ii. it^\ 
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^^Firsty The improvement of the dexterity of the workman 
necessarily increases the quantity of the work he can perform ; 
and the division of labour, by reducing every man's business to 
some one simple operation, and by nuking this operation the 
sole employment of his life, necessarily increases very much the 
dexterity of the workman. . . . 

" Secondly, The advantage which is gained by saving the time 
commonly lost in passing from one sort of work to another, is 
much greater than we should at first view be apt to imagine it. 
It is impossible to pass very quickly from one kind of work to 
another, that is carried on in a different place, and with quite 
different tools. ... A man commonly saunters a little in 
turning his hand from one sort of employment to another. 
When he first begins the new work he is seldom very keen and 
hearty ; his mind, as they say, does not go to it, and for some 
time he rather trifies than applies to good purpose. . . . 

" Thirdly, and lastly, Everybody must be sensible how 
much labour is facilitated and abridged by the application of 
proper machinery. It is unnecessary to give any example. I 
shall only observe, therefore, that the invention of aU those 
machines by which labour is so much facilitated and abridged, 
seems to have been originally owing to the division of labour."* 

" let, Greater skill and dexterity are acquired by each work- 
man." Of the effects of practice in increasing the rapidity and 
address of the hand in performing mechanical operations, no 
proof more striking can be mentioned than the feats of leger- 
demain exhibited by jugglers. Some of these, indeed, are so 
astonishing, and evince a degree of dexterity so much before 
anything else that we know, that they appear to deserve a much 
more accurate investigation than philosophers have hitherto 
bestowed on them. Other examples of the same kind will 
readily occur to any person who has been accustomed to frequent 
the workshops of manufacturers. The following facts are men- 
tioned in the Wealth of Nations : — ^^ A common smith, who, 
though accustomed to handle the hammer, has never been used 
to make nails, if upon some particular occasion he is obliged to 

* \ Wealth of Nations, Book I. chap. i. ; \ol I. pp. 12 14, tenth oditiou. 
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attempt it, will scarce, I am assured, be able to make aboi 
two or tliree hundred nails in a day, and those too very 
ones. A smith who has been accustomed to make nails, but 
whose sole or principid business has not been tliat of a nailer, 
can seldom with his utmost diligence make more than eight 
hunilred or a thousand nails in a day. I have seen sever^> 
boys under twenty years of nge, who had never exercised an; 
other trade but that of making nails, and who, when they erJ 
erted themaelvea, could make, each of them, upwards of twi 
thousand three hundred nails in a day."* 

The conclusion which Mr. Nmith deduces from these and 
some similar statements is, — tliat as the subdivision of labour 
limits the attention of every different workman to a very simple 
operation, it must proportionally increase the dexterity of all ; 
and consequently, their joint labour will, in a given time, be 
more effective, and their workmanship will be more perfect in 
its kind, than if each singly had attempted to perform all the 
different oi^erations thus parcelled out 

In this view of the subject, there is unquestionably a great i 
deal of truth. But it may, I think, be reasonably doubted,, 
whether Mr. Smith has not laid too much stress on it, io' 
accounting for the advantages gained from that astonishing 
division and subdivision of labour which takes place in some of | 
the arts. That the rapidity of the hand in executing a mecha^i 
nical operation, may be increased by practice to a very great i 
degree, is an acknowledged fact. But there is obviously a limit, 
beyond which this rapidity cannot possibly be carried ; and Z 
am inclined to think, that in such very simple operations as 
drawing out awire,(ifcc.j it is not very long before this ultimatum 
in pomt of rapidity is reached by the workman. Nor can I 
bring myself to believe, that after it is attained, the dexterity 
of the workman in performing this one operation would be at 
all impaired, though he should also have acquired a few other 
accomplishments of a similar nature: that the drawer of the, 
wire would be less fitted for his employment, if he changed' 
occupations for a day or two with the cutter or pointer of tho 
* [I!ook 1. chBC, i. , r'>l. I. |>. 12, li-nOi vititiun.l 
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pin. Indeed, I know of few manufactures where great manual 
dexterity is less required, than in that of pin-making. Even in 
those establishments which employ the labour of the hand to 
perform various operations, which in richer manufactures are 
accomplished by means of machinery, a very considerable part 
of the work is executed by children. Hence I am led to con- 
clude, that though one of the advantages of the division of 
labour be to increase the rapidity of manual work, yet this 
advantage bears so very small a proportion to that which is 
gained in the last result, that it is by no means entitled to 
stand at the head of the enumeration ; and certainly goes a 
very little length in accounting for that minute division and 
subdivision of labour which has been introduced into some of 
the most prosperous manufactures of this country. On this 
head, therefore, I entirely agree with a remark of Lord Lau- 
derdale in his Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public 
Wealthy where he observes, that even in the trade of the pin- 
maker, without the use of machinery to supersede the work of 
the hand, no great progress could have been made in the rapi- 
dity with which pins are formed. 

In the second place, says Mr. Smith, '^ when a man leaves 
off one employment, and begins another, he is always disposed 
to trifle for some time, &c. All this time is saved by the divi- 
sion of labour." The observation seems to be perfectly just, so 
far as it goes ; but the economy of time gained in this way, 
must plainly bear a still more inconsiderable proportion than 
the former, to the magnitude of the eflect which it is brought 
to explain. 

It may perhaps be worth while to remark here in passing, 
that something similar to this effect in mechanical operations 
takes place with respect to the intellectual powers. When we 
pass suddenly from one speculation, and still more from one 
study to another, some time always elapses before the attention 
is completely engaged, and before the new set of ideas and facts 
is fully brought under our view. If I am not mistaken, this 
consideration affords an unanswerable objection to a practice 
which has been recommended by many authors, of makiofr 
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regular distribution of the day into different portiona, allotted J 
to the study of different branches of literature and science. I 
Where mere accomplishment is the object, tliis plan raay con- 
tribute to its attainment better than any other, but with those I 
who have in view the investigation of truth, and the b 
tion of scientific kno\t'ledge, I am persuaded that much more I 
intellectual work (if I may use the expression) will be per- I 
formed, and much more successfully, in a given time, by pre- 
serving the train of thought, so as to bring one specuktion 
completely to a close, before begiiming another. Indeed, it 
would not be difficult to shew that the observation applies far i 
more forcibly to intellectual exertion than to mechwical I 
labour. 

[auBSBCT, u. — On tlie Use of Machinery as a Substitute /ur 
Labour.] 

In the third place, the division of labour, according to Mr, 
Smith, increases its effective powers by promoting the invention [ 
of useful tuachines. In illustration of this remark, he reasons j 
UB follows: — 

" Men are much more likely to discover easier and readier j 
methods of attaining any object, when the whole attention of I 
their minds is directed towards that single object, than when it f 
is dissipated among a great variety of things. But in couse- I 
quence of the division of labour, the whole of every man's j 
attention comes naturally to be directed towards some one very J 
simple object. It is natimilly to be expected, therefore, that J 
some one or other of those who are employed in each particular 1 
branch of labour, should soon 6nd out easier and readier J 
methods of performing their own particular work, wherever the I 
nature of it admits of such improvements. A great part of * 
the machines made use of in those manufactures in which 
laboiv is most subdivided, were originally the inventions of 
common workmen, who, being each of them employed in some 
very aimplo operation, naturally turned their thoughts towards 
finihng out easier and readier methods of [jcrforming it WIio- 
ever has been mitch accustomed to visit such manufacturofi. 
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must frequently have been shewn very pretty machines, which 
were the inventions of such workmen, in order to facilitate and 
quicken their own particular part of the work."* 

Before I proceed to make any remarks on this reasoning of 
Mr. Smith, I think it necessary to observe, that even if it were 
perfectly just, it would not be at all applicable to the present 
question. His professed object is to explain in what manner 
the division of labour increases its effective powers. The two 
first reasons are certainly legitimate and satisfactory, so far as 
they go ; but in his third reason, Mr. Smith has plainly de- 
parted from his usual logical accuracy. The tendency of the 
division of labour to promote the invention of useful machines, 
cannot with propriety be said to render that labour more effec- 
tive, so long as it continues to be exerted ; for as soon as the 
machine is invented, the labour is superseded altogether. The 
effects, therefore, of the division of labour, and of the use 
of machines, though they both derive their value from the 
same circumstance, their tendency to enable one man to per- 
form the work of many, are produced on principles essentially 
different ; nor is it more correct to resolve the advantages of 
machinery into the effects produced by the division of labour, 
than it would be to resolve the latter into the former. Indeed, 
in my opinion, the last theory might be easily rendered the 
more plausible of the two. 

But^ passing from this objection to Mr. Smith's reasoning, 
let us consider how far it is true, that workmen occupied from 
morning to night in repeating the same simple operation, are 
likely to be more fortunate than others in falling on mechanical 
inventions. The only proof of this produced by Mr. Smith, is 
the improvement of the steam-engine, said to be owing to the 
ingenuity of a boy engaged in the work. This account of the 
matter, I must own, has always appeared to me extremely un- 
satisfactory. That in some accidental cases the distribution of 
labour may have produced such effects, is possible. But it 
surely is an event not to be expected in the ordinary case, in- 
asmuch as the workman has no motive to exert his ingenuity 

* [Wisalth of NationSt Book I. chap. i. ; Vol. i. p. 14, aeq., tenth edition.] 
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in miiUiplying machineB, &b in doing so, tliough he may accel- 
erate the progresB of the manufacture, yet he does not abridge 
his own da/s labour ; and indeed there is evun a probability 
that he may throw himself and bis comi'anions out of employ- 
ment. Nor is this all ; the division of labour tends to confine 
the attention, and of consequence the knowledge of the work- 
man to tho performance of one simple oi^ration ; whereas the 
perfection of manufacturing machinery consists in the com- 
bination of tlje greatest i>0BBibIe variety of operations in one 
machine. The habits of tliinking, therefore, which the division 
of labour tends to generate, are adverse to that coiuprehension 
of mechanical contrivance on which the perfection of machinery 
depends. In confirmation of this reasoning, it may bo worth 
while to remark, that among tlie many complicated machiocs 
which the manufactures of this country exhibit^ while many of . 
them may he ti-aced to men who never entored the workshop, 
but in order to gratify a mechanical curiosity, hardly one can 
be mentioned wliicb derives its origin from the living auto- I 
matoDs, who are employed in the details of the work. With I 
such fortunate inventors, the hope of reward operates in calling 
forth all their faculties ; and as their studies embrace a general 
view of the subject, instead of dwelling upon its detached parts, 
their success, notwithstanding their total ignorance in many 
cases, has been greater than could have resulted from the high- 
est efforts of a more circnmscribed ingenuity. 

I am far at the same time from denying, that tlie division of j 
labour has a jwwerful effect to promote the invention of I 
machines. But where it has this effect, it appears to operate, 
not on the inventive powers of tlie workman, but on those of 
his employer, or of tlie speculative observer. As to the former, 
his inventive powers will be always on Ihe stretch to economize 
time and labour ; and it is only where such a stimulus existi!, 
that we can look with confidence to a perpetual succession of 1 
progressive improvement. In almost everj- instance the proverb J 
will lie found to hold true, that " Necessity," or what amounts | 
to the same tiling, some urgent motive leading to the accom- 
plishment of some desirable object, " is the mother of invention." 
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As to the principle on which the division of labour tends to 
multiply mechanical contrivances, this seems to me to be a good 
deal more refined than Mr. Smith appears to have thoughi 
The obvious effect of the division of labour in any complicated 
mechanical operation is, to analyze that operation into the 
simplest steps which can be carried on separately. Of these 
steps, there may probably be some which can only be performed 
by the human hand, while others, either in whole or in part, 
admit of the substitution of machines. Now, it is only by re- 
solving an operation into its simplest elements, that this sepa- 
ration can be made, so as to force on the attention of the 
mechanist, in their simplest forms, those particular cases where 
his ingenuity may be useful. It is thus, too, that the advan- 
tages arising from the aid of machinery become so apparent 
and palpable, as to excite the efforts of inventive genius ; a 
machine which supplies the \^bour of the hand, superseding 
of course a particular description of workmen, and thereby ex- 
hibiting the utility of the invention on a scale proportioned to 
the number of individuals whose labour it supersedes. While 
thus it enables one man to perform the work of many, it pro- 
duces also an economy of time, by separating the work into its 
different branches, all of which may be carried into execution 
at the same moment While one man is employed in drawing 
out the wire, from which a multitude of pins are to be simul- 
taneously cut by some analogous expedient, another is em- 
ployed in pointing them, &c. The obvious effect of this 
arrangement is, in the first place, to enable one workman to 
cut or point a multitude of pins as easily as he could have done 
a single one ; and in the second place, by carrying on all the 
different processes at once, which an individual must have 
executed separately, to produce a multitude of pins completely 
finished in the same time as a single pin might have been 
either cut or pointed. As the division of labour on the one 
hand, appears thus to be favourable to mechanical invention ; 
so, on the other hand, it is probable that the general experience 
of the utility of machines has led ingenious men to push, in 
some cases, the division of labour to a far greater length tlian 
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was useful. If I am not mistakeu, a remarkable inetance 
this occurs in that very trade, bo often referred to, of the pi 
maker ; the very minute analysis of work there carried into 
effect having originated, not in any views of increasing the 
dexterity of the workmen, but in an attempt to make machinery 
practicable in that manufacture. The foregoing remarks 
blish fully the truth of an assertion which was formerly 
[p. 317,] that the effects of the division of labour, and of 
chinery in the manufacturing arts, are produced on priociph 
entirely different, though the objects of both are to accomplisli 
the same purpose — the economy of labour and time ; and al- 
though in doing bo they are often so combined as to render it 
difficult to draw the line between their respective functions. 

It is not, however, by means of these two exjwdtents aloni 
that labour and time may be economized. The astonishii 
effects produced, in consequence of a skilful application 
chemical principles, to shorten the tedious procesaes formerl] 
practised in various branches of the arts, are universally known. 
The use of the oxy-muriatic acid in bleaching, is only mio 
instance out of many, of the beneficial effects thus produced. 
Of the extent of the advantage to be gained by mere skill and 
activity, when prompted by the hope of gain, and aided by 
mechanical contrivance, no instance more curious can be men- 
tioned than what is afforded by the history of the Bcotcb dift- 
tilleries. Jn the year 1785, a proposal was made to collect the 
duties on distillation by way of license, to be paid annually on 
every still in proportion to its size, at a fixed rate per gallon, 
in place of all other taxes. The London distillers, who agreed 
to the proposal, declared themselves satisfied, from experience 
that the time of working stills to advantage was limited to 
extent perfectly well known, and that whoever exceeded thiC' 
limit, would infallibly lose on his materials, and in the quanti^; 
of his goods, what he gained in point of time ; and in c<ot-i 
formity to their opinion, the duty was settled on a supposttJooi! 
that a still could be discharged about seven times In a week* 
Two years after this, in a petition to Parliament, the 
men alleged, that the Scotch distillers had found means to di^j 
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cliarge their stills upwards of forty times a week ; ami W6 since 
know, from a report made to the Lords of the Treasury in the 
year 1799, that a forty-three gallon still was brought to such 
perfection, as to be discharged at the rate of once in two minutes 
and three quarters. It appears also from this report, that the 
operation of distilling is capable of being performed in a still 
shorter time ; and that the quality of the spirit is in no ways 
injured by the rapidity of the operation. On reflecting on the 
history of these astonishing exertions of human ingenuity, it 
cannot fail immediately to occur, that whatever advantages 
have been gained by mechanical contrivances, have derived 
their origin, not from the coucentrated ingenuity of workmen 
eager to accomplish their own ruin by the invention of 
machinery, but from the comprehensive skill of the under- 
taker, stimulated to economize time to the utmost limit, by 
the preaeure of the new dilficulties with which he had to 
struggle. 

Various other illustrations to the same purpose may be 
drawn from the improvements which have taken place in other 
arts within the narrow compass of our own timea It is neces- 
sary for me, however, to confine myself to the statement of 
general principles, without making a farther reference to facta 
than may be necessary to render these more intelligible and 
impressive. To those who wish to prosecute the speculation, 
it may be sufficient to mention the late improvements intro- 
duced into the manufacture of iron and copper, and the still 
more familiar improvements in spinning and weaving ; to 
which we may add the prodigies effected in bleaching and 
dying, by the application of chemical principles to those aits. 
It may not, however, be superfluous to remark, before dismiss- 
ing this subject, that the advantages derived by society from 
the facilities afforded by roads, canals, bridges, the estabUsh- 
ment of regular posts, by safe and convenient harbours, and 
everything which tends to improve the art of navigation, are 
all illustrations of the same doctrine, evincing the powerful and 
manifold influence of those expedients which economize labour 
and time on the commereiid interest* of a country. 
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The author of the Inquiry into the Nature and Origin i 
Public Weailhj haB chosen to express this general principle il 
a different way. What I would ascribe to the dirtsioQ < 
labour, he ascribes to the openitiou of capital ; qualifying hit i 
statemeot by calliog it the operation of capital in. mfioiiediin 
labour. I confess, I do not think that the consideration 
capital should enter at all into this general view of the sub* 
ject ; for though almost all the ex|)edienta alluded to, do impl 
the possession of capital, more especially those expedients whidl 
consist in the use of machinery, yet that they do not imply ij 
necessarily, appears sufficiently from those compendioi 
cheap processes which chemistry lias suggested in various arts, 1 
Nor is this all : Even in the most expensive macliines, capital J 
forms only one of the conditions to their establiGhment Cap 
tal, of itself, can do nothing, unless directed by skilL WhyJ 
therefore, should this last circumstance be overlooked ? 
not tlie advantages that have been derived from the imprv 
Bteam-engine, due as much to the genius of Watt as to thi 
capital of Boulton ? On the whole, therefore, I am iaclined i 
prefer the statement which I have now proposed, to either o 
the others which have been under consideration. Of thcj 
statements, that ^ven by Mr. Smith is plainly defective, i 
much as it embraces a very partial view of the subject ; whiL 
the other is exceptionable, by clogging the correct state 
ment of the principle by wbicb the efl'ect is produced, with B 
specification of the means by which it is accomplished, wbicm 
specification, certainly, does not include all the possible wari 
by which labour can be encouraged by human ingenuity. 

In the course of Mr. Smith's illustrations on this article (^^ 
Political Economy, he takes occasion to remark, that " it is tJie | 
great midtiplication of the productions of all the different taiB, 
in consequence of the division of labour, which occasions, in a 
well-goverued society, that universal opulence which extends 
itself to tlie lowest ranks of the people. Every workman has. 
a great quantity of his own work to dispose of beyond what he 
himself has occasion for ; and every other workman being io ^ 
exactly the same situation, he is enabled to exchange a greatJ 
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quantity of his own goods for a great quantity, or, what comes 
to the same thing, for the price of a great quantity of theirs. 
He supplies them abundantly with what they have occasion 
for, and they accommodate him as amply with what he has 
occasion for, and a general plenty diffuses itself through all 
the different ranks of the society/'* 

The same observation, too, occurs in some other writers of 
an earlier date. Thus Mandeville says : — " What a bustle is 
there to be made in several parts of the world before a fine 
scarlet or crimson cloth can be produced, what multiplicity of 
trades and artificers must be employed I not only such as are 
obvious, as wool-combers, spinners, the weaver, the cloth 
worker, the scourer, the dyer, the setter, the drawer, and the 
packer; but others that are more remote and might seem 
foreign to it, as the miU-wright, the pewterer, and the chemist, 
which yet all are necessary, as well as a great number of other 
handicrafts to have the tools, utensils, and other implements 
belonging to the trades already named. All these things are 
done at home ; the most frightful prospect is left behind, when 
we refiect on the toil and hazard that are to be undergone 
abroad, the vast seas we are to go over, the different climates 
we are to endure, and the several nations we must be obliged 

to for their assistance." f 

This quotation from Dr. Mandeville, appears to me to be 
interesting, as it has plainly suggested to Mr. Smith the idea 
of one of the finest passages in the Wealth of Nations : — 

" Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer 
or day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, and you 
will perceive that the number of people of whose industry a 
part, though but a small part, has been employed in procuring 
him this accommodation, exceeds all computation. The wool- 
len coat, for example, which covers the day-labourer, as coarse 
and rough as it may appear, is the produce of the joint-labour 
of a great multitude of workmen. The shepherd, the sorter of 

• [WidaUhofNatianSfB.hchtL^.l] an Eaay on Charttt/ and Charihh 
Vol. I. p. 16, f0g., tenth edition.] Schools, and a Search into the Nature 
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the wtx>l, the wool-comber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, 
the spinaer, the weaver, the fuller, the dreaser, with manv 
others, must all join their dlfierent arts in order to complete 
even this homely productioa How many merchatitu and 
carriers, besides, must have been employed in transporting the 
materials from some of those workmen to others who often live 
in a very distant part of the country ; how much commerce 
and navigation in particular, how many ship-builders, sailors, 
sail-makers, rope-makers, must have been employed in cnrder to 
bring together the different drugs made use of by the dyer, 
which oftea come from the remotest corners of the world ! 
What a variety of labour too is necessary in order to produce 
the tools of the meanest of those workmen. To aay nothing 
of such complicated machines as the ship of the sailor, the mill 
of the fuller^ or even the loom of the weaver, let na consider 
only what a variety of labour is requisite in order to form tliat 
very simple machine, the shears with which the shepherd clijw 
the wool. The miner, the builder of the furnace for smelting 
the ore, the feller of the timber, the burner of the charcoal to 
be made use of in the smelting-house, the brick-maker, the 
brick-layer, the workman who attends the fiimace, the mill- 
wright, the forger, the smith, must all of them join their dif- 
ferent arts in order to produce them. Were we to examine, 
in the same manner, all the different parts of his dress and 
household furniture, the coarse linen shirt which he wears next 
his skin, the shoes which cover his feet, the bed which he lies 
on, and all the different parts wliich compose it, the kitchen- 
grate at wliich he prepares his victuals, the coals which he 
makes use of for that purpose, dug from the bowels of the 
earth, and brongiit to him perhaps by a long sea and a long 
land carriage, all the other utensils of his kitchen, all the fur- 
niture of his table, the knives and forks, the earthen or pew 
plates upon which he serves up and divides his victuals, t 
different hands employed in preparing his bread and his beny*' 
the glass window which lets in the beat and the liglit, and 
keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the knowledge and 
art requisite for preparing that bcautifnl and happy invention,. 
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without which these northern parts of the world could scarce 
have aflforded a very comfortable habitation, together with the 
tools of all the different workmen employed in producing those 
different conveniences ; if we examine, I say, all these things, 
and consider what a variety of labour is employed about each 
of them, we shall be sensible that without the assistance and 
co-operation of many thousands, the very meanest person in a 
civilized country could not be provided, even according to what 
we very falsely imagine, the easy and simple manner in which 
he is commonly accommodated. Compared, indeed, with the 
more extravagant luxury of the great, his accommodation must 
no doubt appear extremely simple and easy ; and yet it may 
be true, perhaps, that the accommodation of a European prince 
does not always so much exceed that of an industrious and 
frugal peasant, as the acconmiodation of the latter exceeds that 
of many an African king, the absolute master of the lives and 
liberties of ten thousand naked savages."^ 

These illustrations of Mr. Smith's are so happily and beauti- 
fiilly expressed, that I thought I could not do them justice in 
any other way than by transcribing them at length from his 
work. From the view of the subject which has been given, 
some of Mr. Smith's expressions will require correction ; and 
his picture, if less pleasing in its colouring, might have been 
brought nearer to an exact resemblance to the truth, had he 
insisted less on his favourite topic, and enlarged more on the 
prodigious effects produced by machinery. On this last head, 
an anonymous author, who published a pamphlet soon after the 
riots in Lancashire, occasioned by the introduction of Sir 
Richard Arkwright's machinery, has made some very judicious 
observations, which, though not expressed with all the eloquence 
of Mr. Smith, may form no inappropriate supplement to the 
quotations already made.t 

Before dismisBing the present solgect^ it is proper for me to 

» [Book I. chi^ I ; VoL I. pp. 17- akortm LtAomr, cecantmed hif the UUe 
19, toDth edition.] Dktm^tmom Ai LmuatMrt, Ac, 17S2. 
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mention, as an additional limitation of Mr. Smith's doctrines, 
that in certain cases great advantages have been gained by 
judicious concentration of all the ditferent employments c( 
nected with a particular maaufacture under the same gem 
BUjierintendence and managemeiit ; advantages winch Mr. Smil 
represents as only attaiuahle by pushing the BubdiviBJon of labour 
to a greater extent. In proof of this remark, I shall read a 
short quotation from an anonymous work which states 
facts well worthy of attention in the present argument 
publication to which I allude is entitled, Observations /btti 
on Facia, on the Propriety or Impropriety of Exporting Cott 
Twist, published in the year ISOS.'*^ As an additjoual illus- 
tratioQ of the same thing, reference is made by the author to 
Mr. Thorpe's manufactory at Leeds, where the same work 
said to be now performed by thirty-five persons, to cxeci 
which in a far more imperfect manner, required, eighteen 
ago, 1634 persons. 

In offering the criticisms with which I concluded my lecti 
yesterday, on the favourite speculation of Mr. Smith 
respect to the division of labour, I must again remark, that 
do not censure his doctrines as erroneous, but only as 
and incomplete. Of the importance of the division in promot- 
ing the progress of the arts, and as a very striking feature in 
the present state of society in England, I am abundantly aware. 
I only mean to say, that it is not the sole cause of the progreeG 
of the arts, or of the diffusion of wealth among the body of the 
people ; — that there are various other causes with which it is 
altogether unconnected, and that even where its effects are the, 
greatest, it generally co-operates with other causes much moi 
powerful in their operation. 

A farther limitation of Mr. Smith's doctrine with respect 
the connexion between the division of labour and national 
wealth, is suggested by this conuderation, that if it is just in 
all its extent, it would necessarily follow, that in every country 
where the division of labour is carried to a great extent, the 

• [Ftrhapa 1806; sco Wait. Like from this pMnpblol. oT wliidi I nm 
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condition of the people must be actually easy and prosperous. 
This conclusion surely would be very wide of the truth. Before 
men can think of the accommodations of life^ it is necessary 
that they should be provided with the means of subsistence ; 
and the abundance of these must always depend on the state 
of Agriculture, — an art, to the perfection of which the divi- 
sion of labour contributes less than to that of any other art 
whatsoever. Indeed, where this art is neglected, or does not 
receive adequate encouragement, one of the greatest sources of 
national distress may be found in the encroachment which the 
poor man is led to make on the funds, which are destined for 
procuring food, by those artificial wants which the arts of 
accommodation provoke and multiply. 

With respect to the limit to which the division of labour 
may be carried, it is fixed, according to Mr. Smith, in all cases 
by the extent of the market. Before a person ^dedicates him- 
self entirely to one employment, says Mr. Smith, he must have 
a reasonable ground of assurance, that he will be able to ex- 
change the surplus produce of his labour for the commodities 
which he may want of a diflFerent nature, and accordingly, in a 
country which is thinly peopled, we find some individuals unit- 
ing a variety of different employments ; while in those cases 
where the market is extensive, and where large capitals are 
employed in trade, the imagination can hardly fix any limits to 
the progressive simplification of manufacturing art It must 
at the same time be remembered, that these circumstances, 
though indispensable requisites, are not those alone on which 
this progress depends, as sufficiently appears from the power- 
ful stimulus which has been applied in this country by the 
pressure of our public burdens, and also by the competition 
of foreign nations. In the different parts of Great Britain, 
illustrations may be collected of all the various gradations in 
the simplification of manual operations, from that state of 
society where the farmer is butcher, baker, and brewer to his 
own family, to the prevalent and almost ludicrous extreme of 
refinement which is exhibited in the manufacture of a pin. In 
some parts of the Highlands of Scotland, not many years ago, 
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every peasant, acconlmg to the Statistical Accounts, made his 
own ahoee of leather tanned by himself. Many a shepherd 
and cottar too, with his wife and children, appeared at church 
in clothes which had been touched by no hands but their own, 
since they were shorn from the sheep and sown in the flax 
field. In the preparation of these, it is added, scarcely a single 
article had been purchased, except the awl, needle, thimble, and 
a very few parts of the iron-work employed in the weaving. 
The dyes, too, were chiefly extracted by the women bom 
shrubs, and herbs. 

The remarks quoted from Mr. Smith at our last meel 
naturally lead our attention to the effects of the separation of 
professions in consohdating the social union, and in oiganizing 
the political system, by multiplying the mutual connexions 
and dependencies of the different members of a community. 
There is nothing, indeed, in the history of human affairs more 
striking than this obvious fact, that in proportion as the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties of the species are unfolded and cul- 
tivated, and in proportion as the joint wealth and power of the 
community increase, individuals, considered apart, should be- 
come more and more connected with one another, and man 
should be rendered more necessary to man. I need bardly add, 
that this separation of professions, which, by limiting some men 
to the labour of the hands, and allowing others to cultivate 
their intellectual powers, fits the one to govern, and the others 
to be governed, and estabUshes in a state, that good order and 
tranquillity which are incompatible with the habits of uncivil- 
ized life. The Son of Sirach has described this state of things 
with beautiful simplicity : — " The wisdom of a learned man 
Cometh by opportimity of leisure : and he that hath little busi- 
ness shall become wise. — How can he get wisdom that boldeth 
the plough, and that glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen, 
and is occtipied in their labours, and whose talk is of bullocks ? 
He giveth his mind to make furrows, and is diligent to give 
the kine fodder. So every carpenter and work-master, that 
laboureth night and day : and they that cut and grave seals, 
and are diligent to make great variety, and give themselves to 
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counterfeit imagery, and watch to finish a work. The smith 
also sitting by the anvil, and considering the iron work, the 
vapour of the fire wasteth his fiesh, and he fighteth with the 
heat of the furnace : the noise of the hammer and the anvil is 
ever in his ears, and his eyes look still upon the pattern of the 
thing that he maketh ; he setteth his mind to finish his work, 
and watcheth to polish it perfectly. So doth the potter sitting 
at his work, and turning the wheel about with his feet, who is 
alway careiiilly set at his work, and maketh all his work by 
number ; he fashioneth the clay with his arm, and boweth down 
his strength before his feet ; he applieth himself to lead it over ; 
and he is diligent to make clean the furnace. — ^All these trust 
to their hands : and every one is wise in his work. Without 
these cannot a city be inhabited: and they shall not dwell 
where they will, nor go up and down: they shall not be 
sought for in public counsel, nor sit* high in the congregation : 
they shall not sit on the judges' seat, nor understand the sen- 
tence of judgment : they cannot declare justice and judgment ; 
and they shall not be found where parables are spoken. But 
they will maintain the state of the world, and all their desire 
is in the work of their craft — But he that giveth his mind to 
the law of the most High, and is occupied in the meditation 
thereof, ... he shall serve among great men, and appear 
before princes."* 

There is, it must be confessed, at the same time, one view of 
this subject which is not altogether so pleasing ; I mean the 
effect which, in the more advanced stages of commercial and 
maiiufacturing refinement, is produced by the subdivision of 
labour on the intellectual and moral qualities of those who are 
doomed to be the instruments of all those blessings to their 
fellow-citizens. It is justly remarked by Dr. Ferguson in his 
Essay on the History of Civil Society^ "The artist finds 
that the more he can confine his attention to a particular part 
of any work, his productions are the more perfect, and grow 
under his hands in greater quantities. Every undertaker and 
manufacturer finds, that the more he can subdivide the tasks 

* [Kcdesiasficua, xxxviii. 24 — xxxix. 4,] 
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of hiH workmen, and tUc more bands he can employ on eepi 
rate articles, the more are his expenses diminished and I 
profits increased." . . . "' Every craft may engross the whole 
of a man's attention, and has a mystery which must be studied 
or learned by a regular apprfnticeship. Nations of tradesmen, 
come to consist of members, who, beside their own particul 
trade, are ignorant of all human affairs, and who may couti 
bote to the preservation and enlargement of their 
wealth, without making its interest an object of their regard or 
attcntioQ." ..." Many mechanical arts, Indeed, require no 
capacity, they succeed best under a total suppression of senti- 
ment and reason ; and ignorance is the mother of industry as 
well as of superstition, Heflection and fancy are subject to err, 
but a habit of moving the hand or the foot is independent^ 
of either. Manufactures accordingly prosper most where th( 
mind is least consulted, and where the workshop may, without 
any great effort of imagination, be considered as an engine, th( 
parts of which are men."* 

This view of the moral effects of the division of labour, whictf 
b at least equally important with the former, is illustrated at 
length by the author now quoted, with his usual ingenuity and 
eloquence. To contrive some method of obviating or diminish- 
ing this misfortune, which seems at first view to be inseparably 
connected with the growth of commercial prosperity, is one 
of the most important problems of legislation. The remedy 
which at first suggests itself, is the establishment of a system 
of national instructioD, adapted peculiarly to the lower orders 
of men. But the prosecution of this subject would lead me 
into too extensive a field of speculatiou. I cannot, howevCT, 
quit this article without remarking, that the evil, though a real 
one wliilc it lasts, natiually leads the way to its own correctioD, 
so as to render it prnbablo that it is but a step in the progress 
of human improvement. In confirmation of this remark, a 
variety of proofs crowd on me ; but I shall confine my attention 
to one consideration, which follows as an obvious corollary from 
the foregoing principles. I have already endeavoured to ex- 
MPiri IV, «■« i.| 
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plain, in what manner the division of labour leads to the inven- 
tion of machines. When the simplification has been carried so 
far as to convert, according to Dr. Ferguson's metaphor, a 
workshop into an engine, the parts of which are men, the next 
step is that which converts it into an engine, literally so called, 
where the place of men is supplied by mechanical contrivances. 
The ultimate tendency, therefore, of this process, is to substi- 
tute mechanical contrivances for manufacturing work, and to 
open a field for human genius in the nobler departments of 
industry and talent. There are some other respects, besides, 
in which the invention of machines counteracts the effects of 
that division of labour by which it is facilitated. I have heard 
it remarked, for example, as an advantage resulting from the 
subdivision of labour, that it obstructs the transplantation of 
manufactures from one country to another, tending thereby to 
preserve to a nation which has once outstripped its neighbours, 
the superiority which it has gained. The effect of mechanical 
inventions, unquestionably, is to encourage and accelerate this 
transplantation, rendering the progress of arts and n)anufactures 
over the globe more and more an operation of capital. If the 
former be advantageous in a national view, the latter acts with 
a more extensive influence on the fortunes of the human race. 
Indeed, its partial inconvenience, with re8j>ect to the stability of 
some branches of foreign trade, is much more than counter- 
balanced by its tendency to support manufactures over the 
whole face of our own country, so as at once to distribute their 
beneficial effects, and to prevent the evils with which they are 
attended" when carried to an undue excess in a particular dis- 
trict. But I have already dwelt longer on this general topic 
than perhaps was requisite ; and I hasten to other discussions 
more circumscribed in their object, though intimately connected 
with those in which we have been engaged. 

The result of the reasonings which I have now stated, with 
respect to the division of labour is, that however extensively 
this principle may operate as one cause of the improvement of 
the arts, and of the general difiusion of the accommodations of 
life among the members of a commercial society, yet that a 
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variety of other causes co-operate no less powerfully to the 
same effect ; more particularly the invention of machinery, the 
application of chemistry to the arts, and the facilities afforded 
to commercial exchanges by roads, bridges, canals, harbours, 
and the arts of navigation. In one common tendency, as I re- 
marked in my lecture yesterday, all these different expedients 
agree with the division of labour, and with each other ; I mean 
their tendency to save or to supersede labour ; and therefore I 
should be disposed to substitute, instead of the phrase ^^ divi- 
sion of labour^" as employed by Mr. Smith, the more general 
phrase, ^^ economy of labour," a phrase which points out with 
precision the common qualities from which the division of 
labour, the invention of machinery, the facilities afforded to 
commerce, and the application of chemistry, derive all their 
value. 



CHAPTER II. 

[OP MONEY, THE CIRCULATING MEDIUM.] 
[sect. I. — OP THE ORIGIN AND USB OP MONEY.] 

The Division of Labour, wherever it has been carried to 
any considerable extent, presupposes the establishment of some 
common medium of exchange. Without this previous arrange- 
ment it would be impossible for an individual to devote him- 
self exclusively to a particular species of employment; divesting 
himself of every care for the supply of his other wants, and trust- 
ing to the fruits of his own labour for the power of command- 
ing the produce of that of his neighbours ; and it is thus that 
the use of money becomes a powerful, and indeed necessary 
auxiliary to the other circumstances which lay the foundation 
of the progressive improvement of the species. It would lead 
me into a detail inconsistent with my present plan, to attempt 
the slightest historical sketch with respect to the origin of this 
invention, and to the successive forms which it assumes in pro- 
portion as the operations of commerce become more extensive 
and complicated. These diffei*ent stages in this history, from 
the first and simplest operations of barter, to the refinements of 
paper credit, have been traced by various writers, particularly 
by Mr. Harris in his Eaaay upon Money and Coins,* and by 
Mr. Smith in the Wealth of Nations.^ 

* [In two parts. The first was pub- the author is caUed William Harris, 

lished in 1757, the second in 1758. D.D., — which last is, I presume, an 

The work is anonymous : but by Mr. error. — Mr. Stewart's reference will be 

M'CuUoch it is ascribed to Joseph Har- found in Part I. chap, ii.] 

ris, Assayroaster of the Mint; whereas f [Book I. chap. iv. ; Vol. I. p. 33, 

by Watt and the Catalogues in general, seq.,, tenth edition.] 
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In process of time, among all civilized nations, gold, silver, 
and copper have HUpplanted all other commodities a* the great 
instrumeats of commerce. For this purpose, indeed, these 
metals are so admirably adapted, that we may justly consider 
them, particularly the two first, as destined for it by nature, in- 
dependently of all convention or of all laws.' , 

The circumstances which recommend silver and gold as the ' 
fittest materials for money, are chiefly the following. — Firii, i 
When pure, and unmixed with base metals, they have every- 
where the same characteristics, and in all respects the same 
qualitiea. Secondly, They are divisible into minute parts, , 
which are again susceptible of a complete re-union by fusion. 
Thirdly, They are durable, portable, easily kept, and not liable i 
to injury from want of use. Fourthly, They are susceptible of 
any form, and any impression. Fi/l/ilij, They are not too 
common, nor to l>e obtained without a valuable consideration 
in land and labour. To the provision which nature has thus 
made for facilitating commerce, in the qualities wliich so re- 
markably characterize these metals, it may be worth while to 
add the advantages which we derive from the variety of metala 
in which these (jualities are to be fotmd. In rich and commer- 
cial countries, coins of gold and silver alone would hy no means 
answer all the purposes of exchange. Coins of gold and silver 
are not well adapted for that retail trado in which, however, 
the greatest numlxT of sulyects are principally concerned. ' 
Coins of silver, again, are too bulky for larger payments. It is 
necessary, therefore, that coins should be made of different 
metals. Accordingly, in all such countries, this has token 
place sooner or later in the progress of commercial refinement 
With respect to the history of the coins in England, a great 
deal of very curious information has been lately brought 
together, and very persincnously stated hy Lord Liverpool, in ! 
his Treatise on the (Joins of the Realm, [ISO.'i.J 

The enumeration which has been already given of the quali- 
ties which so peculiarly fit the precious metals to perform the , 
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function of media of exchange, seems of itself fully sufficient 
to account for the imiversal use made of them in commerce, 
abstracting altogether from the useful purposes to which they 
are applicable in the various arts. In stating this remark, it is 
scarcely necessary for me to add, that I would by no means be 
understood to deny the important uses of which gold and silver 
are susceptible, or the intrinsic value which they derive from 
their beauty and subserviency to the arts of decoration. On 
this subject I am ready to admit all that has been urged by 
Mr. Smith, in that part of his work where he attempts to shew 
that, except iron, they are more useful than any other metal. 
He says — " The demand for those metals arises partly from 
their utility and partly from their beauty. If you except iron, 
they are more useful than perhaps any other metal As they 
are less liable to rust and impurity, they can more easily be 
kept clean ; and the utensils either of the table or the kitchen 
are often upon that account more agreeable when made of 
them. A silver boiler is more cleanly than a lead, copper, or 
tin one ; and the same quality would render a gold boiler still 
better than a silver one. Their principal merit, however, 
arises from their beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit for 
the ornaments of dress and furniture. No paint or dye can 
give so splendid a colour as gilding. The merit of their beauty 
is greatly enhanced by their scarcity. . . . These qualities of 
utility, beauty, and scarcity, are the original foundation of the 
high price of those metals, or of the great quantity of other 
goods for which they can everywhere be exchanged. This 
value was antecedent to, and independent of, their being em- 
ployed as coin, and was the quality which fitted them for that 
employment That employment, however, by occasioning a 
new demand, and by diminishing the quantity which could be 
employed in any other way, may have afterwards contributed to 
keep up or increase their valua"* 

In the whole of this passage I certainly agree with Mr. 
Smith, excepting where he says, that the intrinsic value of gold 
and silver was the quality which fitted them for their employ- 

* [Book I. cliap. xi. ; Vol. I. p. 268, *e//., tenth edition.] 
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ment as coin. It appears to me, tliat this intrmsic value, 
which 1 shall allow to gold and silver in its fullest extent, 
onght to be regarded in the theory of money as merely acci- 
dental circumstanceB, from which it is proper to abstract with 
all possible care, as tending only to embariB£S our conceptions, 
for the same reason, that in studying the theory of mechanic 
we abstract from the effects of friction, the rigidity of ro] 
and the weight of the materials of which machines s 
posed. The considerations, undoubtedly, mentioned by Mr, 
Smith, add to the exchangeable value of money, by increasing 
the demand for the materials of which it is made, in the v&y. 
same manner as this value would lie increased by a deficie 
to the same extent, in the ordinary supply coming from 
minea But I cannot help thinking, that the quantity of gol 
and bilver employed in the arts, hears but a very trifling pi 
portion to that which circulates in the shape of money 
bullion over the commercial world, so trifling, indeed, as to 
render it of little moment in the present argument, or at moat 
to place it on the same footing with those circumstances iu 
mechanics, from which, though it is necessary to attend to 
them in practice, it is nevertheless convenient to abstract lit 
theory, in studying the principle on which any of the simple 
mechanical powers produces its effect. At any rate, when gold 
is converted into coin, its possessor never thinks of anything 
but its exchangeable value, or supposes a coffer of giiiueas to 
be more valuable, because they are capable of being transformed 
into a service of plate for his own use ; whatever satisfaction 
the possessor of a service of plate may derive from the consi- 
deration that it may be converted into guineas. Why, then, 
should we suppose, that if the intrinsic value of gold and silver 
were annihilated completely, they might not still |>erfonn, aa 
well as now, all the functions of money, supposing tliem to re- 
tain all those recommendations formerly stated, which give 
them BO decided a superiority over everything else which could 
be employed for the same purpose. Supposing the supply of 
the precious metals, at iiresent afforded by the mines, to tail 
entirely all over the world, there can be little doubt that all the 
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plate now in existence would be gradually converted into 
money, and gold and silver would soon cesise to be employed in 
the ornamental arts. In this case, a few years would obliterate 
entirely all idea of the intrinsic value of these metals ; while 
their value would be understood to arise from those character- 
istical qualities which recommend them as media of exchange. 
But so far from sinking in their exchangeable value, they 
would every day become more valuable in the market than 
before, in proportion as their quantity was diminished by the 
slow waste occasioned by commercial circulation. Mr. Smith's 
doctrine, at the same time, I must own, coincides with the 
general opinion on this subject ; and Mr. Harris carries it so 
far, as to propose it as a questionable point, whether coins 
would have preserved their value and been continued as money, 
if silver and gold had not been applicable to other purposes. 
I confess I can see no good reason for this observation ; as, in- 
dependently of the intrinsic value of these metals, their peculiar 
adaptation to their different ends, as signs or measures of value, 
could not have f»iiled to have given them an exclusive title to 
this employment. I am therefore disposed to think, that 
Bishop Berkeley was not wide of the truth, (for I would not go 
80 far as to adopt his idea in its full extent,) when he proposed 
the following doubts in his pamphlet, entitled The Querist^ 
** Whether money is to be considered as having an intrinsic 
value, or as being a commodity, a standard, a measure, or a 
pledge, as is variously suggested by writers? And whether 
the true idea of money, as such^ be not altogether that of a 
ticket or counter?"* The ingenious author certainly did not 
mean, in this query, to deny that gold and silver have an 
intrinsic value, but only to insinuate, that this is an accidental 
or secondary consideration from which we ought to abstract 
entirely in forming a precise idea of their function as money. 
This is perfectly evident from the qualifying words " as such" 
which he introduces into the Query. 

The same functions might be performed by a variety of other 
metals, but by none which unites so many advantages ; and 

* [Query xxiii.] 
VOL. VIII. Y 
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hence tlie general consent of mankiml in applying Ihem to 
purpose ; in consequence of wliicli they Lave come to be 
tially distinguished from those local media of excbaogs 
which accidental circumstances have given currency in pai 
cnlar nationa It is tliis general consent alone which distit 
guishes them, when employed as money, from anything 
which circulates in a country ; from the paper currency, 
instance, which circulates in Scotland and England. Wert 
this island insulated from the rest of the world, the former, as 
a medium of exchange, would possess no advantage over the 
latter, excepting in so far as it diminished the opportunities of 
fraud ; nor would it make the smallest difference on the national 
wealth, whether the circulating medium consisted of gold or 
paper, or whether the materials were abimdant or scanty. This 
observation, self-evident as it may appear to some, may perhaps 
to others require a little illustration. 

In a country which had no communication with others, it b 
obvious and indisputahie, that the precious metals, when formed 
into money, would be useful only as a medium of exchange and 
scale of valuation. On this supposition, the observation of 
Anacharsis the Scythian, quoted by Mr, Hume in one of hia 
Political Discourses, seems to be jierfectly just, that gold and 
alver appeared to he of no use to the Greeks, but to assist them 
in enuraeratiou and arithmetic* I shall afterwards, however, 
endeavour to show, that Mr. Hume carried this principle 
a great deal too far, when he concluded, that the prices of cont- 
moditiea are regulated entirely by the plenty or scarcity of thft. 
coin in circulation. f 

In a country which has commercial dealings with others, the 
case is very different ; the precious metals Iwing, by those 
essential qualities formerly mentioned, so much distinguished 
from the other media of exchange that have been occasionally 
employed, that they ore objects of universnl request among 
maukind ; influencing in a great variety of ways, by their local 
plenty or scarcity, the relatire condition of nations. 

Among the other commodities which have been need for the 

• \Eiwy ^'"'- '■ f'f S>"no.v.] t [Ibid.] 
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same purpose, the small shells, called CotorieSj which are em- 
ployed in Africa and some parts of Asia, are perhaps the most 
deserving of attention, when we consider, notwithstanding their 
total inutility in every other respect, the value set upon them 
as media of exchange over such extensive regions of the earth. 
" I am informed from good authority," says Major Rennell, 
*' that about a hundred tons of Cowries are annually shipped 
from England alone to Gruinea. These are originally shipped 
from the Maldive Islands to Bengal, and from Bengal to Eng- 
land. In Bengal, twenty-four hundred more or less are equal 
to a shilling, and, notwithstanding, some articles in the market 
may be purchased for a single cowry. But in the inland parts 
of Africa, they are about ten times as dear, varying from two 
hundred and twenty to two hundred and eighty. M. Beaufoy 
was told that in Kassina they were at the rate of about two 
hundred and fifty ; and Mr. Park reports, that they are about 
the same price at Sego, but cheaper at Timbuctoo, which is 
about the centre of the cowry country ; dearer towards Mand- 
ing, which is the western extremity of it. Hence they are 
probably carried in the first instance to Timbuctoo, the gold 
market, and thence distributed to the east and west."^ 

It would be a curious speculation to examine the combina- 
tions of circumstances which thus affect the value of an article 
that derives its whole worth from its arbitrary application to 
facilitate commercial operations. The facts which have been 
stated are sufficient to show, that the minute subdivision of value 
which these shells are fitted to express, has created a demand 
for them even where the precious metals are in abundance ; and 
this demand would manifestly be much greater if the precious 
metals did not exist at all. These last, however, abstracting 
entirely from their application in the useful arts, are incom- 
parably better adapted for the purposes of exchange than 
cowries, or any other substitute which has yet been thought of, 
and therefore I have not the smallest doubt, that their employ- 
ment as media of exchange would have been as universal as it 

* [Proeeedingi of the Associatum Interior Parts of Africa, &c., 1798.] 
for pramoHng the Discovery of the Appendix, p. SCu 
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ni>w ip, though they had poasessed no intnosic utility or valm 
whatever. In conseqiieDCe, indeed, of these ijimlities, the att«i> 
tioQ of mea wait directed to them at &n earlier period Iban i 
otherwise would hiive been ; and the estimiilion in which thoj 
were held as articlefl of merchandise, may have eiiggcsted tiieifi 
advantageous properties as media of exchange. But the oiJjH 
utility which is esaeutial to gold aud eih'er as media of ex.A 
change, is their peculiar sdaptatlon to that purpose ; anitf 
though I would uot take it upon me to say that iheir uses i 
the arts detract from their value in tliia respect, yet these are 8 
far from beins essential to their qualities as money, that the] 
are in some respects disatlvantageous, by rendering the theorj 
of money more complicated than it otherwise would have heeaj 

Having mentioned tlie extensive use of Cowries aa a medium 
of exchange, I canirot help taking notice here, though the sub-l 
ject is not immediately connected with our present inquiry, t 
some particulars conceraing the current prices of some com- 
modities estimated in this way, extracted from ihe last com- 
mnnication which was received in this country from Mr. 
Mungo Park, and which is dat«d lOth Noveml)er 1805. The , 
particulars which I have to state, are copied from a letter re- 
ceived by me some time ago from a friend iu London, who had I 
an opportunity of perusing the original document. In this J 
letter Sir. Park states, that in Handing, a town containing^ 
eleven thousand inhabitants, he opened a booth for the sale of 1 
Euroi>ean commoilities, of which he took down some of the 
prices in cowries. Thus, a piece of gold worth in our currency 
twelve shillings and sixpeuoe, sold for three thousand cowriet). , 
A dollar, sold by Mr. Park as a piece of European manufac 
ture, brought from six to twelve thousand cowries. Current;) 
for currency, a cowrie is stated to be worth the twentieth part o 
our penny. A prime male slave brought forty tbousand eo^vries J 
a prime female slave ninety thousand ; one young female slai 
brought forty thousand ; a horse, from two to ten prime i 
slaves ; a fat cow, fifteen thousand cowries ; an ass, scvei 
thousand ; a sheep, from three to five thousand. 

The doclrine which the foregoing observations tend | 
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blieh is, if I mistake not, agreeable to the opinion of Mr. Locke, 
who observes, " that the general consent of nations has placed 
an imaginary value on silver, because of the qualities fitting it 
for the purposes of exchange."* This remark of Locke's has 
been severely commented on by Mr. Law, in a small treatise 
entitled Money and Trade Considered^f " It is reasonable to 
think," he says, " silver was bartered, us it was valued, for its 
uses as a metal, and was given as money according to its value 
in barter. The additional use of money to which silver was ap- 
plied, would add to its value, because, as money, it remedied the 
disadvantages and inconveniences of barter ; and consequently 
the demand for silver increasing, it received an additional value 
equal to the greater demand its use as money occasioned. 

^' And this additional value is no more imaginary than the 
value silver had in barter, as a metal; for such value was 
because it served such uses, and was greater or less according 
to the demand for silver as a metal, proportioned to its quan- 
tity. The additional value silver received from being used as 
money, was because of its qualities which fitted it for that use, 
and that value was according to the additional demand its use 
as money occasioned. 

^^ If either of these values be imaginary, then all value is so ; 
for no goods have any value, but from the uses they are applied 
to, and according to the demand for them, in proportion to 
their quantity."^ 

I confess, it does not appear to me that Mr. Law's reasonings 
are precise or conclusive. In as far as his criticism refers to 
Mr. Locke's use of the word imaginary, 1 do not think it neces- 
sary to enter into any argument concerning its justice, but I 
own that the idea which Mr. Locke meant to express, appears 
to me clear and unquestionable. That idea was, that the 
general consent of men, by adopting silver as the medium of 
exchange, bestows on it, in addition to the recommendations 
which it derives from its subserviency to the arts, a value which 

• [(Kret) Considerations on Interest J [Chap. i. p. 15, aeq., Glasgow edi 

and Money.] tion, 1750.] 
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it tlid uot iatriDHCally pos-scxs. ThiB ideal value is precisely of 
the same kind with that which the credit of a bank stamps o 
paper currency, with this diflercnce, that the latter is lot 
while the former is universal Mr. Locke's remark farther in-^ 
timates, that the general consent of men was not the effect o 
caprice, but of certain peculiarities in the nature and qualitiai 
of alver, which have eminently fitted it for the purposes of ex-l 
change ; a proportion which coincides exactly with an assertioi 
formerly quoted from Turgot, [p. 334,] that gold and silvei 
seem destined by nature to be the great instruments of coiii^ 
luerce, independently of all law and of all convention. 

In further proseculion of the same argument, Mr. Law addi 
" that he cannot conceive how different nations could agree ti 
put an imaginary value on anything, especially upon silver, Ij 
which all other goods are valued ; or that any one coimtiyl 
would receive that as a value, which was not valuable equal ia% 
what it was given for ; or how that imaginary value could have 
heen kept up,"* The extensive use which is maile of cowries in 
Africa, and some parts of Asia, may serve as a sufBcieut answer 
to these observations. Kor is the fact less applicable, though J 
we admit, that these shell', being used in countries where gold« 
and silver are also employed, are therefore to be consideredl 
merely as tokens or representatives of the precious metals ; for I 
if articles possessing no intrinsic value, shoidd possess a value j 
an representing the precious metals, why might not gold and 
silver derive their value from the useful conimodilies which 
they reiiresent and enable us to purchase ? 

" But," saya Mr. Law, " for the same reasons a crown pas»ng 
in France for seventy-six hotw, should pass in Scotland for 
sevciity-sis jtence, and in Holland for seventy-six slivers. But 
on the rontiary, even in France where the crown is raised, it ia 
worth no more than before when at sixty sole."! I must con- 
fess that I ]do not understand the scope of this argument) uor 
can 1 conceive liow it api)lies to the question imder diecussion.. 
According lo the literal interpretation of this pas-sage, Mr, Lan; 
is combating'a phantom of his own imagination ; for, by wlionj' 
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was it ever supposed that one nation adopted the money of 
another, ascribing to the precious metals an imaginary value 
for no other reason than that others had done the same ? I 
have before said, that the general use of the precious metals is 
the obvious result of those circumstances which so pecuKarly 
adapt these metals for the purposes of money. This general 
coincidence Mr. Locke expresses by the word consent But it 
is perfectly evident from the context, that he did not mean 
consent arising from any stipulation or imitation among na- 
tions ; but a consent analogous to that which Cicero ascribes 
to the human race, in the fundamental principles of religion 
and virtue. If this observation be just, it affords a sufficient 
explanation of the fact, that a crown may pass in France for 
seventy-six sous, while in Scotland it may not bring seventy-six 
pence, nor in Holland seventy-six stivers. The proi)ertie8 
which universally belong to the precious metals, account com- 
pletely for the universality of their use as media of exchange ; 
but it would be surprising, indeed, if all nations had adjusted 
their values agreeably to some common standard. The case of 
the precious metals is similar to measures of longitudinal ex- 
tension. In taking the standard of these from the human 
body, there has been a pretty general consent among nations. 
But it would not follow from this, that the Paris foot, and 
London foot, &c., should be exactly of the same length. 
Such a coincidence could have resulted only from an express 
compact. The truth however is, that in consequence of the 
commercial connexions of different nations, the relative values 
of the coined metals have been pretty accurately adjusted in the 
general market of the world ; and it is owing to this that all 
arbitrary operations in the mints of i)ai'tioular States are imjust, 
inexpedient, and in many respects ineffectual ; a consequence 
which has not escaped the notice of Mr. Law himself* 

• [Mr. Stewart probably refers to tlic no nation practises it that has reganl 

following passage: — " It is uiy'ust to to justice, or understands the nature <»f 

raise or allay money, because, then all trade and money."— (iV/(:/n<>^, &c. Chap, 

contracts are paid with a Icj^sjt vnhjc iv. p. 71>, xetj., Edit. I7i>0J And ho vu 

than was contracted for; and as it has throu;;liout the chupir-r ] 
bad effects on home or foreign trade, »<> 
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It must not, therefore, be imagined, when I lay so great 1 
stress on the proijerties of the precious metals, abstracting from ] 
their intrinsical vahie, in studying the theory of money, that I 
would mean to insinuate any apology for those arbitrary opera- 
tions on the coinage, which have been so often practised by dif- 
ferent princes. If gohl and silver possessed no intrinsic value, . 
such oiHjrations might be no less iniquitous than they always I 
have been ; for their iniquity arises, not from the useful pur-- ^ 
poses to which the precious metals are subservient in the arta, I 
but from the universality of their employment as media of e 
change. And, indeed, one of my chief reasons for dwelling so ' 
long on the present subject, was to prevent so very important 
a truth as that which relates to the good faith that ought to be 
maintiuned with regard to the coinage, from being placed on i 
what I conceive to be an unsound foundation. The pains I 
which Mr. Law has bestowed on tliis argument is the more I 
surprising, that the doctrine which he wishes to refute would l 
have acconled better with the general scope of bis hook tinai I 
that which he supports ; and indeed, in one passage, he seenui I 
to give up completely the very point for which he liad been so ] 
long contending. "Money is not the value for which goods 
are exchanged, but the value by which they are exchanged ; 
the use of money is to buy goods, and silver, while money, is of I 
no other use."* An observation which aiincides entirely withf 
that above quoted from Mr. Hume, [p. 338.] 

From the fiinction of the precious metals as media of ex- 
change, they gradually and naturally came to form the common 
scale of valuation. For this end, indeed, they are admirably 
adapted, Jrom the mathematical exactness with which metals, 
in consequence of their divisibility and fusibility, are fitted to 
express everj' conceivable variation of value ; a quality, indeed, 
of so much importance in their use as money, that it probably 
contributed more than anything else to establish their employ- 
ment among commercial nations. The existence, too, of such 
a standard, wordd necessarily render the ideas of relative value 
much more precise and definite than they otherwise would have 
• iChHji. vil. |i. I8«. EJil, I750.J 
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been; by leading men to an arithmetical statement of rela- 
tions, which probably, in the infancy of commerce, would have 
been estimated in a very gross and inaccurate manner. 

The two great functions, then, of the precious metals, when 
employed for the purposes of Money, are to furnish, first, a 
universal medium of exchange; and secondly, an accurate 
scale of valuation. The truth is, that the second idea is, in 
some measure, involved in the first ; and it is for this reason 
that I have not included it in my definition ; for although in 
rude nations articles have been used as media of exchange, 
which are incapable of expressing all the different gradations of 
value, such could not possibly have furnished the means of 
carrying on the business of a great commercial country ; it is 
therefore implied necessarily in the nature of money, that it 
furnishes an accurate scale of valuation ; and consequently this 
last function of money is to be considered as inseparably con- 
nected with that universality of its use, to which I have directed 
your attention as its leading and fundamental property. 

To the conclusion which the foregoing reasonings tend to 
establish, I know it has been objected, that it is obviously con- 
tradicted by the perpetual variations that take place in the re- 
lative values of money and of commodities. When we see that 
silver, according to its plenty or scarcity, combined with other 
circumstances, fluctuates in its exchangeable value compared 
with that of corn, do we not ascribe an intrinsic value to the 
one as well as the other ? and may not silver be considered as 
the commodity, and corn the price, with as little impropriety 
as the converse ? — For my own part, I do not perceive the 
force of this objection. That gold and silver may be considered 
as commodities, I allow. But would not the case have been 
the same although they had possessed no intrinsical qualities 
whatever ? and would not their adaptation to the purposes of 
commerce, and their employment as media of exchange, have 
occasioned a considerable demand for them ? Indeed, may I 
not venture to add, that these circumstances would have ren- 
dered the demand for them as great as it is at present ? Of 
what intrinsic utility, for instance, are cowries, which perform 
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the functions of money over a great part of Africa and Asia ? 
and does not even this local employment of them render them ' 
all article of commerce and a commodity for sale id the hands ' 
of those traders who, after bringing them from Bengal, ship 
them again to Guinea ? 

The same doctrine concerning the pi'ecious metals will be 
found perl'ettly consist^ut with the principles which regulato 
the Course of Exchange between different countries. Evou 
w)ien they exist in the shape of Bullion, what constitutes thetr 
exchangeable value is their convertibility into the current coins 
of the country ; and any increased demand for these in a par- 
ticular country may be regarded, not as a symptom of any new 
call for them for the purposes of the arts, but as a symptom of 
some accident in the course of trade which has drained the 
country of its circulating specie. The truth of all this iudocd 
is virtually acknowledged in those countries where a pa}>er cur- 
rency forms the chief circulating medium ; and accordingly, 
whatever objectious may be made to bank notes, from their 
supposed tendency to raise tho prices of commodities, or from 
their insecurity iu case of a revolution, no oue, abstracting from 
these and similar ciicumstances, would at any time wish to see 
silver and gold, when able to supply himself with paper. But 
of this subject of Paper Currency, I shall afterwards have occa- 
sion to treat fully. Iti the meantime, I shall only observe, that 
its advantages are necessarily confined to countries which enjoy 
the blessings of a free and settled government. Were such 
goverumeuls generally established, paper would everywhere 
supply more and more, except in the smaller operations, the 
ordinary medium of circulation ; and the precious metals 
woidd be limited in a great measure to the functions of liqui- 
dating the debts of different nations, and legulatiug the quan- 
tity of the circulating medium by restraining the pajwr ciurency 
within its due limits. 

The observations which I have hitherto made on the subject 
of metallic money, apply equally to Silver ami Gold ; both of 
which are used, witliout any dlBcrimination, in common mer- 
cantile tranisjictions. It m necessary, however, according to the 
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opinion of all our latest and best writers on Political Economy, 
that one of these metals should be considered as the standard 
or level, or measure of value ; with respect to which, the other 
is to be regarded as a mere commodity ; for silver and gold, in 
their mutual relations, like other commodities, are variable in 
their value, according as the quantity of either is increased or 
diminished. Consequently, it is not possible that they should 
both be the measure of value at the same place and time. This 
doctrine is maintained by Sir William Petty, Mr. Locke, and 
Mr. Harris, the last of whom speaks of silver as the measure of 
value in this country. On the other hand, it is one great object 
of Lord Liverpool's late publication on the Coinage, [1805,] to 
demonstrate, that gold coin has now become in this country 
the measure ; and that this is the idea not only of the people 
of Great Britain, but of all the merchants of foreign countries 
who have any intercourse with it, and even of those who deal 
the most extensively in the precious metals. 

" After full consideration of this subject," says his Lordship, 
" I offer as the result of my opinion, — Firsts That the coins of 
this realm, which are to be the principal measure of property 
and instrument of commerce, should be made of one metal 
only. Secondly, That in this kingdom the gold coins only 
have been for many years past, and are now in the practice 
and opinion of the people, the principal measure of property 
and instrument of commerce. In a country like Great Britain, 
so distinguished for its afBuence and for the extent of its com- 
mercial connexions, the gold coins ai^e best adapted to be the 
principal measure of property ; in this kingdom, therefore, the 
gold coin is now the principal measure of property and stan- 
dard coin, or, as it were, the sovereign archetype by which the 
weight and value of all other coins shall be regulated. It is 
the measure of almost all contracts and bargains, and by it, as 
a measure, the price of all commodities, bought and sold, is 
adjusted and ascertained.'' 

In answer to Mr. Locke, who had said " that gold is not the 
money of the world and measure of commerce, nor fit to be so," 
his Lordship observes, " It is difficult to determine what Mr. 
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Locke means, when he asserts that gold is uot fit to be tbeJ 
money of the world. Gold, as a metal, is equally hotungetieous, . 
equally divisible into exact jiortioas or part^ and not more 
consumable, or more subject to decay, than silver; gold has 
some of those qualities even in a higher degree than silver. 
Mr. Locke must mean, therefore, that gold is, on account of it^J 
value, not fit to be the money of the world, or the measure ofj 
property and commerce. It cannot, I think be doubted, thi 
the metal of which this principal measure of property is ma* 
should correspond wilh the wealth and commerce of 
country for which it is intended- Coins should be made 
metals more or less valuable in proportion to the wealth and 
commerce of the country in which they are to be the mensuro 
of property. In very poor countries coins have been, and sti] 
are, principally made of copper, and sometimes even of \et 
valuable materials. In countries advanced to a certain d^ 
of commerce and opulence, silver is the metal of which coins a 
principally made. In very rich countries, and especially io I 
those where great and extensive commerce is carried on, gold i 
the most proper metal, of which this principal measure of pro- 
perty and this instrument of commerce should he made ; in such 
countries gold will in practice become the principal measure <rf 
property, and the instrument of commerce, with the general J 
consent of the people, not only without the supixjrt of law, but..! 
in spite almost of any law that may be enacted to the contrary, 
for the principal purchases and exchanges cannot then be mad^ 
with any convenience ia coins of less valuable metaL" 

I must own I do not fully see the force of his Lordship's 
reasoning npon this subject ; but Lord Liverpool seems to have ^ 
reflected so much upon it, and enjoyed such opportunities of' J 
being well informed in all things relating thereto, that I am, a 
doubtful of my own opinion, wherever I am forced to < 
from him. Of the advantages, indeed, which he thus enjoyed,: J 
his Lordship appears to have been fully sensible ; and in otitt \ 
place of his book, appears to express an opinion pret^ strongly I 
of the inability of G))eculalive men, that is, men without his f 
jiractical knowledge, lo oppose or criticise \m opinions. 
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Admonished by these hints, I shall not on this occasion 
prosecute the discussion of this complicated subject any 
farther. 

I cannot, however, dismiss the subject altogether, without 
taking notice of an idea which has been suggested by many 
political writers, and which is well entitled to a careful con- 
sideration, though I do not mean to offer any decided opinion 
with regard to it ; — ^that the stamp of the sovereign a£5xed to 
the metals which compose the current coin, ought alone to de- 
note the degree of purity, and that their value ought to depend 
totally on their weight The only inconvenience which would 
attend this measure, would be the difficulty of breaking through 
the present plan, and the trouble which would be occasioned by 
the necessity of weighing. Of these, the last only is permanent 
in its operation. The conveniences which would attend a gen- 
eral adoption of this plan, would be great. It would put an 
end to all clipping, washing, and paring of the coins, and to 
all that jobbing which proceeds from a minute knowledge of 
the state of the currency in different countries. In truth, such 
a regulation, if everywhere adopted, would secure to the world 
at large those advantages which Holland derived from the 
Bank at Amsterdam. 

[sect. II. — OF REAL AND NOMINAL PRICES.] 

The remarks which I now proceed to offer, relate to a dis- 
tinction intimately connected with the subject which has just 
been under our consideration ; I mean that between the real 
and nominal prices of commodities. In the practical conclu- 
sion which Mr. Smith ultimately adopts on the question to 
which this distinction applies, I do not differ from him very 
widely ; though I think that it has been stated by him in too 
general and unqualified terms. But as I deem the metaphy- 
sical process by which he arrives at this conclusion is by no 
means satisfactory, and as I have been often puzzled with it 
myself, I shall offer no apology for making a few observations 
on it, premising only, that I consider the question to which I 
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am first to direct your atteation, as chiefly an olijeet of 
lative curiosity. 

" Every man is rich or poor," Bays Mr. Smith, " accordio^^ 
the degree in which he can afford to enjoy tlie neceBsaries, 
veniences, and amiisemcnts of life. Bat after thu divi^i 
of labour has once tlioroughly taken place, it is but a very 
email part of these with which a man's own labour can supply 
him. TUe fur greater part of them he must derive from the 
labour of other people, and he must be rich or poor according 
to the quantity of that labour which he can comman*!, or 
which he can afford to purchase."* — It appears to me that the 
latter clause of this sentence is by no means a just inference 
from tlie former ; and the only conclusion to which it properly 
leads, is that every man is rich or poor according to the means 
which he imasesses of purchasini; those necessaries, conveni- 
ences, or amusements, which are supplied by the labour of 
others. That the riches of an individual do not depenil on the 
quantify of labour which he can command, is ohviitus from 
what Mr. Smith himself luis so ingenioufily shown with regard 
to the effects of the division of labour in increasing its pro- 
ductive powers, [See p. 312, acq.] — In a countrj-, therefore^ 
where a separation of arts and professions has taken place, the 
national riches depend much less on the quantity of labour, 
than on the skill of the labourer, a proper division of work, and 
the advantages which are derived from the use of machinery. 
Consequently no estimate can be formed of the comparative 
riches of individuals from merely knowing the quantities of 
labour which they are able to command. 

" The value of any commodity, therefore," continuea 
Smith, " to the person who possesses it, and who means not 
use or consume it himself, but to exchange it for other comni« 
dities, is equal to the quantity of labour which it enables him 
to purchase or command. Labour, therefore, is the real mea- 
sure of the exchangeable valne of all commodities." f — I 
eometiines thought that part of the obscurity in which 

• [H>oiiAo/A'.t(ioni, BootLclinp. v.; V.J. L |ip.43,44, tcnDi vJition.] 
t Ilbid,l 
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Smith has involved this subject, arises from the vague use 
which he makes of the phrase " measure of value." I need not 
remark, that this expression is borrowed from the mathematical 
sciences, in which important advantages are sometimes gained 
by employing one species of quantity to measure another. 
Thus angles are measured by the arc of a circle ; and velocities 
and forces are measured by a reference to extended magnitudes. 
This seems to be the idea which Mr. Smith has annexed to the 
word throughout the greater part of the chapter in question. 
But in this sense, the speculation cannot possibly admit of any 
useful application ; as he confesses that it is difficult, or rather 
impossible, to ascertain the proportion between different quan- 
tities of labour. For he proceeds : — 

" Though labour be the real measure of the exchangeable 
value of all commodities, it is not that by which their value is 
commonly estimated. It is often difficult to ascertain the pro- 
portion between two different quantities of labour. The time 
spent in two different sorts of work, will not always alone de- 
termine this proportion. There may be more labour in an 
hour's hard work, than in two hours' easy business ; or in an 
hour's application to a trade which it cost ten years' labour to 
learn, than in a month's industry at an ordinary and obvious 
employment. But it is not easy to find any accurate measure 
either of hardship or ingenuity. In exchanging, indeed, the 
different productions of different sorts of labour for one another, 
some allowance is commonly made for both. It is adjusted, 
however, not by any accurate measure, but by the higgling and 
bargaining of the market, according to that sort of rough 
equality which, though not exact, is sufficient for carrying on 
the business of common life." 

" Every commodity," he adds, however, " is more frequently 
exchanged for, and thereby compared with other commodities, 
than with labour. It is more natural, therefore, to estimate its 
exchangeable value by the quantity of some other commodity, 
than by that of the labour which it can purchase. The greater 
part of people, too, understand better what is meant by a quan- 
tity of a particular commodity, than by a quantity of labour. 
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The one is a plain palpable object, the other an abstract notion, 
which though it can be made sufficiently intelligible, is not 
altogether so natural and obvious. 

" Wlipn barter ceases, and money has become the common 
instrument of commerce, every porticnkr commodity is more 
frequently exchanged for money tlmn for any other commo- 
dity. ... It is more natural and obvious, therefore, to estimate 
the value of commodities by the quantity of money, the com- 
modity for which they are immediately exclianged, than by 
that of the commodity for wliich they are exchanged only by 
the intervention of another commodity. Hence it comes to 
jiasa, that the exchangeable value of every commodity la more 
frequently estimated by llie quantity of money, than by the 
quantity either of labour or of any other cummodity which can 
be had in exchange for it."* 

From this quotation, it appears manifestly that there ie no 
analogy between Mr. Smith's conclusion touching the mensmB- 
tion of value by labour, and the measures employed by mathe- 
maticians. These last substitute quantities easily com|>ared 
for quantities that are compared with greater difficulty ; whereas 
the measure of value proposed by Mr. Smith is acknowledged 
to be founded on a mere abstract notion. The truth is, how- 
ever, that what Mr. Smith was really in quest of in this chapter, 
was not a measure of value, but a universal standard for the 
measurement of value ; or, in other words, a unit fixed in Uie 
unaltei'ahle principles of human nature, by a comjiarison with 
whicli, the comparative values of money at different tJmea 
might be estimated. It is obvious that it gives us no idea of 
the wealth of an individual to say, that in the time of Henry 
VII. his income amounted to £5000, unless we also knew how 
far a pound sterling would go in these days. 

On what principle, then, shall the value of money at different 
times be estimated, or how shall the real prices of cominodiiits 
and labour be compuledif This I conceive to be the simple 
statement of the question, which Mr. Smith undertakes to re- 
solve; and in this, as in many others, a precise idea of ita 

• [im. piu 4.'i, to.] 
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nature will be found to contribute much to the success of our 
inquiries. 

That labour is the real measure of the exchangeable value of 
all commodities, Mr. Smith attempts to show in the second 
paragraph of his fifth chapter, by a different process of reason- 
ing, but, in my opinion, one not more satisfactory. 

" The real price of everything," he observes, " what every- 
thing really costs to the man who wants to acquire it, is the 
toil and trouble of acquiring it What everything is really 
worth to the man who has acquired it, and who wants to 
dispose of it, or change it for something else, is the toil and 
trouble which it can save to himself, and which it can impose 
upon other people. What is bought with money or with 
goods, is purchased by labour, as much as what we acquire 
by the toil of our own body. That money or those goods, in- 
deed, save us this toil. They contain the value of a certain 
quantity of labour, which we exchange for what is supposed, at 
the time, to contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
was the first price ; the original purchase-money that was paid 
for all things. It was not by gold or by silver, but by labour 
that all the wealth of the world was originally purchased ; and 
its value to those who possess it, and who want to exchange it 
for some new productions, is precisely equal to the quantity of 
labour which it can enable them to purchase or command.''''' 

The fallacy of the argument contained in this passage, con- 
sists in the application to all the various stages of society, of a 
description which applies only in fact to that rude period which 
preceded the accumulation of stock, and, what may be regarded 
as nearly coeval in point of time, the establishment of positive 
institutions regulating the acquisition and protecting the en- 
joyment of property. I have endeavoured to shew, in my 
other course of lectures, that prior to the establishment of law, 
the only foundation of an exclusive and permanent property is 
labour ; and hence it seems to follow, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that in this rude state of things, the only circumstance 
which could regulate the exchangeable value of commoditiefl^ 

» [Ibul. p. 44.1 
VOL. VIII. 2 
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was the quaDtity of labour which tlie preparatioQ of them re- 
quired ; Bome allowance being probably made for superior hard- . 
flhip incurred, or skill exerted. This incontrovertible principle^ 
accordingly, Mr. Smith turns in various strong lights ; aftei 
which, he makes an abrupt conclusion, with which it is 
easy to trace its connexion, that the value of a commodity t 
those wlio possess it, and want to exchange it, is preciseW 
equal to the quantity of labour which it can enable them ( 
command. It is difficult to reconcile this passage, considcre 
at least in its application to the more advanced periods i 
society, with the analysis which Mr. Smith has given in a d 
ferent chapter, of the component parts of the price of commo- 
dities : — " As soon aa stock hai accumulated in the hands of 
particular persons, some of them will naturally employ it in J 
setting to work industrious people, whom they will supply wittll 
materials and subsistence, in order to make a profit by the sale 1 
of their work, or by what their labour adds to the value of the 
materials. In exchanging the complete manufacture either for 
money, for labour, or for other goods, over and above what may 
be sufficient to pay the price of the materials, and the wages of J 
the workmen, something must be given for the profits of the I 
undertaker of the work, who hazards bis stock in this adventure, f 
The value which the workmen add to the materials, therefore^ I 
resolves itself in this case into two parts, of which the one pay* I 
their wages, the other the profits of their employer upon the 1 
whole stock of materials and w^es which he advanced."* 

With these principles in his view, it is not a little curious 
that Mr. Smith should have satisfied his mind with the reason- 
ing just quoted from another part of bis work. 

Another metaphysical argument afterwards offered by Mr. 
Smith iu proof of the same proposition, is, tliat "as a meaauro 
of quantity, such aa the natural foot, &e., which is continnally 
varying in its own extent, never can be an accurate measure ; 
so a commodity, like silver or gold, which ia continually varying 
in its own value, can never he an accurate measure of value. 
But equal quantities of labour must at all times be of equal 
• [11,1,]. IkK.lt I- Jiup, Ti. , V,.l. I. ,.. 73, lentil «iliti.Mi.] 
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value to the labourer ;"* and bo on. — The step of this reasoning 
to which I would more particularly direct your attention, is that 
in which it is said, that equal quantities of labour must at all 
times be of equal value to the labourer. What idea are we 
here to annex to the term vaiue f In the previous chapter, we 
are told that this word has two different meanings ; sometimes 
expressing the utility of a commodity, and sometimes the power 
of purchasing other goods. The first of these is called value 
in use, the other value in exchange. The distinction is illus- 
trated by the examples of water and a diamond. The same dis- 
tinction, illustrated by the very same examples, occurs in Mr. 
Harris's work On Goina^ and in the treatise by Mr. Law, entitled, 
Money and Trade Considered, I have some doubts, however, 
with respect to its accuracy ; for what is value in use, but a 
circuitous expression for utility ; and what possible advantage 
can arise from substituting the former phrase for the latter ? 
On the other hand, is not the idea of value in exchange suffi- 
ciently conveyed by the word value ; which in speculations of 
this sort is seldom or never employed as synonymous with in- 
trinsic utility, and which in itself seems to involve the very 
nature of the comparison ? Both of these, and similar phrases, 
have been employed in the present discussion. The principal 
advantage of the common mode of speaking over that employed 
by Mr. Smith, is, that the latter, after distinguishing the two 
kinds of value, often makes use of the word without any limit- 
ing epithet ; and thereby not only puzzles his readers, but im- 
poses on himself. Thus, when it is said that a commodity 
like silver, which is continually varying in its own value, can 
never be an accurate measure, the word value plainly means 
exchangeable value. But this word as plainly alters its mean- 
ing in the next sentence, when it is remarked, that equal 
quantities of labour are of equal value to the labourer. Here 
the word value cannot mean exchangeable value, as it is ex- 
pressly supposed that the exchangeable value varies. We 
must, therefore, conclude, according to Mr. Smith's definition, 
that it was value in use which he meant ; though I need hardly 

* [Ibid. chap. v. ; Vol. I. p. 48, tenth edition.] 
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observe, it is rather an awkward mode of expressing the simple 
proposition, that equal quantities of labour always cost the same 
exertion to the labourer, to say, that equal quantities of labour 
will always be of equal value to the labourer. It is in this last 
sense however alone, that the proposition can be interpreted. 
There is no difference, therefore, between labour and silver and 
gold, which entitles the former to be established as a standard 
of value, in preference to the latter. And where Mr. Smith 
adds, that in those cases where the same quantities of labour 
purchase different quantities of goods, it is the value of the 
latter which varies, not of the former, the assertion amounts 
merely to this, that the exchangeable value of labour varies, 
while the labourer continues to make the same sacrifices of bis 
ease and happiness. But might not this proposition be con- 
verted in many cases to the necessaries of life, &c., the ex- 
changeable value of which varies, while their value in use 
remains the same ? 

Mr. Smith's doctrine on this subject has been plainly sug- 
gested by that state of society which pi-eceded the accumulation 
of stock, when the labour of one man being universally ex- 
changed against that of another, the exchangeable value of 
commodities was thus rated according to the quantities of 
labour which they could command. How wide a difference 
there is between this state of things, and the circumstances of 
a community like ours, where the labourer has to exchange his 
labour, not only against the labour of his fellow-citizen, but 
against value arising from the profits of stock and the rents of 
land, and where commodities involving all the three consti- 
tuents of price are continually exchanged against one another. 
The sacrifices which the labourer makes, must, indeed, remain 
always the same, and he will naturally be led to bestow the 
epithets of cheapness or dearness, according to the extent of his 
own exertions. But how does this afford a standard or fixed 
value for comparing different values in different ages and 
nations ? Is it not evident, that those who subsist by labour 
form only one of the classes of society ; that the price of 
labour enters as an element into that of most of the commodi- 
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ties which are purchased by tlie other clasBes ; and that the 
same circumstances which are favountble to the ooe class, are 
equally bo to the other ? Why, therefore, should the standard 
of value i)e tnken from the hiboiir of one class in preference to 
the limited revenue of the other? 

A very important distinction, however, follows in the next 
piinigrapb, though it has been introduced with a sort of apology 
for the deviation from strict jihilosophical accuracy, for which 
I must own I see no reason, " In this popular seuse, therefore, 
labour, like commodities, maybe said to have a real and a nominal 
price. Its real price may be said to consist in the quantity of 
the necessaries and conveniences of life which are given for 
it, its nominal price in the quantily of money. The labourer is 
rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, in proportion to the real, 
not to the nominal price of his labour."* It is somewhat sur- 
prising that Mr, Smith should not have seen, after stating 
those very just and accurate views, that they apply not only to 
labour, but to commodities of every description. Mr. Smith 
says, that the nominal value of a commodity is the quantity of 
money, its real value the quantity of the conveniences and 
necessaries of life which it will purchase. Is not this a more 
precise, as well as a more obWous and intelligible mode of 
s{)e!ikiQg, than to measure the price of commodities by their 
price in labour ; a thing which Mr. Smith himself tells us is 
a mere abstract notion, and which must have its own real price 
measured ultimately by this very standard ? 



My last li3Cture was chiefly occupied with au ixauiiiiatiou of 
Mr. Smith's <loctrine, concerning the real aud nominal price of 
commodities, — a doctrine which, as I have already hinted, seems . 
to roe to be rather of a metaphysical than of a political nature. 
Indeed, Mr. Smith himself acknowledges that it does not admit 
of any practical application of which we can avail ourselves lu 
comparing together the prices of conimoditica at differoot 
lierioda It is not the wages of labour, it must always be re- 
membered, either nominal or real, by which Ihis ingenious 
• llbict Book 1. (hup. V, V..I l.f *"> iinUieililiMi.] 
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writer proposes to measure the price of commodities ; for he 
tells us himself, in the same chapter, that the subsistetice of the 
labourer, or the real price of liis labour, ia very different in 
tlifferent circumBtaiicea, "more liberal iu a society advancing 
to opulence, than in one standing still," &c. It is the quantity 
of labour employed by the labourer, which he holds out agaia 
and again, not aa affonling an approximation to the truth, bat' 
as a universal stniidard by which we may, with the greatest 
accuracy, estimate the comparative values of different com- 
modities, as well from century to century, as from year to 
year. He acknowledges, at the same time, that it is a teat to 
which we cannot appeal in fact,* 

From this passage, if I do not misunderstand it, it appears 
to have beeu admitted by Mr. Smith, that his theory does not 
afford a rule, of which we can avail ourselves for the purpose of 
actually calculating the comparative value of prices at differ- 
ent times and places. He seems, at the same time, to have 
considered tlie theory us mathematically accurate in itself, but 
as unsusceptible of a practical application. If the remarks 
which I mnde yesterday be just, the theory, even considered 
abstractly, proceeds on an erroneous principle. In some of 
the practical rules which Mr. Smith afterwards suggests, I 
agree with him very nearly, under proper limitations. But 
I am unable to conceive their connexion with the premises 
from which he deduces them. I shall, therefore, endeavour to 
establish the justness of my own opinions on this point; in 
doing which, I may i>erhaps be able to point out some of the 
circumstances which have misled the speculations of this very 
profound writer. 

In general, it will be remembered, that the precise object of 
the present inquiry is, to find some standard by which we may 
compare the exchangeable value of commodities at different 
times and places, or something by which the varying price of 
the precious metals, when considered as media of exchange 
may be estimated. In the observations which I am to 
on this subject, I shall retain Mr. Smith's language, in 
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to point out more clearly in what respects I differ from his 
opinions; taking care, however, when I make use of the 
word value, to add the terms intrinsic or exchangeable^ accord- 
ing to the sense in which I wish to be understood. The same 
distinction, as I have already hinted, may perhaps be expressed 
by the terms utility and value ; but, on the present occasion, I 
flatter myself that by adopting Mr. Smith's phraseology, I shall 
be able, with greater conciseness, to show in what the defects of 
his reasoning consist. 

The following general principles, which I shall state vdth all 
brevity, are intended to facilitate some of our subsequent rea- 
sonings. They may, perhaps, aL^o be found to throw additional 
light on some points which I have already noticed. 

I. It was before observed, in quoting Mr. Smith's distinction 
between Value in tise, and Value in exchange, that a commodity 
may possess the one species of value in the greatest possible 
degree, while it possesses little or none of the other. As a 
necessary limitation, however, of this remark, it may be proper 
to add, that although value in use does not imply any value in 
exchange, yet value in exchange necessarily implies some degree 
at least of value in use. The truth of this is manifest ; for 
value in exchange depending, as I shall afterwards have occa- 
sion to show, on the proportion between the demand and the 
supply, some intrinsic recommendation, either real or appre- 
hended, must be supposed to account for the demand which 
the object occasions. This recommendation may, indeed, be of 
the most trifling nature ; arising, perhaps, merely from beauty, 
fashion, or curiosity. But whether trifling or important, some 
degree of it must either belong to the object, or be generally 
ascribed to it, before it can become the subject of competition 
to purchasers. 

II. The degrees of utility are infinite in number, extending 
from those slight and evanescent recommendations which 
operate on the fancy or caprice of the opulent, to what is 
necessary for the sapport of life. Articles of the last kind possess 
the highest degree of utility, and are, I think, the only ones to 
whose value in use it ifl poanbk to annex any definite meaning. 
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III. However sliglit Uio intrinsic utility of a cotnmoditjr 
may l>e, a certain degree of scarcity, combined with a cerbiin 
degree of demand, may bestow on it any conceivable value in 
exchange ; that is, the caprice of the opulent may incline them 
to purchase it, by parting with any given quantity of the 
superfluous articles of use or neceasity which they may poBsess. 
[n this case, the greatness of its exchangeable value meaoa 
jotliing more than the power which it conveys to the possessor 
of purchasing a comparatively great quantily of other common 
dities ; the exchangeable value of these things in the market 
lieing to each other inversely as their quantities. 

IV. As the terms, price and exciiangeable value, necessarily 
imply the relation of one thing to another, the common im- 
pressions of high and low price, or great and small exchange- 
able value, convey no definite ideas whatever, excepting to 
those who have in view some standard of comparison. A diffi- 
culty, therefore, occurs here precisely similar to that which haa 
tin long puzzled mathematicians on the subject of a universal 
Mtaiidard of longitudinal exteo-siou. But fortunately, the spe- 
rulations of political economists do not reqnire the same 
mathematical accuracy in their solution, which is so desirable 
in the other case. Whatever room for regret the astronomical 
iir natural philosopher may find in the looseness of the language 
•jrnployed in different ages and nations with respect to longi- 
tudinal measures, very little inconvenience is experienced hy 
those whose speculations come home immediately to the _busi- 
ness of common life. For all iiurposes of this kind, common 
language, which \\ixs adopted the dimensions of the human body 
as a standard, is sufficiently definite and precise ; for though 
the Komau foot, the Paris foot, Ac,, deviate considerably from 
a mathematical equality, yet as we have reason to believe, that 
in different ages tlie average stature of man has, varied 
within very narrow limits, this measure of extension is, in 
instances, sutlicient for the purposes of the hiatoriau, politfi 
and philologistv In like manner, in Political Economy, 
great object of research is, to obtain some standard of pric 
rxchangeable value, not exhibiting to all mankind a n 
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ticai sameness or stability, for that is impossible in the nature 
of things, but bearing such a relation to the fixed circumstances 
of the human race as may reduce the vagueness of ordinary 
language within such limits as to enable one age or nation, to 
avail itself of the political experience of another. Thus when 
we look at a drawing, it is impossible to form an estimate of 
the magnitude of the object which the painter meant to repre- 
sent But if a human figure is introduced into the landscape, 
though the size of men is subject to some variation, it affords 
us at least such a standard of comparison, as reduces the differ- 
ence between the painter's conception and ours to a compara- 
tive trifle. The application of this illustration to the present 
subject is sufficiently obvious. 

y. It seems farther evident, in the fifth place, that in order 
to obtain such a standard as we are now in quest of, it is neces- 
sary to fix on some commodity for which the demand shall at 
all times bear, as nearly as possible, the same proportion. 
Were the case otherwise, the exchangeable value of this com- 
modity must be subject to occasional variations ; insomuch, 
that, on the one hand, by a conceivable increase of the demand, 
the supply continuing the same, the exchangeable value of the 
commodity might rise to a monopoly price ; or, on the other 
hand, by a conceivable increase of the supply, without a change 
on the demand, its exchangeable value might be extinguished 
altogether. This last supposition has been actually realized in 
the case of water. 

VI. In the sixth place, the uniformity of the demand for a 
commodity, can arise only from its being a necessary of life ; as, 
in every other case, fSetshion and accidental circumstances may 
be supposed more or less to operate. 

YII. In the seventh place, a regular adaptation of the supply 
to the demand, can exist only in things which depend on human 
industry, proportioQing its exertions to the known extent of 
the market 

Agreeiblj to these principles, com, or whatever constitutes 
the diidiiiiij.llMde£theLpeopIe^ seems more likely to furnish a 
fitmiaxA^'^aiUtllltlKMt^ fiiung else. First, The demand 
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is lees subject to variation, the commodity iteelf fc 
great madS of tlie people a necessary of lift) ; and tlie cou8um[ 
tion of individuals amoug the lalouring classes of mankind, 
subsieting ou tlie same s(>ecies of food being found, lu di£fereat 
ages and nations, to approaeli wonderfully near to the 
standard. Secondly, The quantity of corn raised may be ex- 
l>ected to adapt itself within narrow limits to the effectual 
demand. The value in use, therefore, of ttus commodity, 
be considered as remaining always the same. 

We have thus arrived at the very saraa conclueion whw 
Mr. Locke has deduced from a different view of the same eal 
ject ; and as tlie general HCO[)e of his reasoning si'ems to be just 
in itself, and to afford some additional illustrations of the sub- 
ject wliich I have been considering, I shall quote the eubstaaoe 
of his argument as stated by himself in his Goneifderaiiona on 
Lowering the Rale of Interest. 

\i 15.] — " That supposing wheat a standing measure that 
is, that there is constantly the same qimntity of it, in propor- 
tion to ita vent, we shall find money to run the same variety of 
changes in its value, as all other commodities do. Kow that 
wheat in England does not come nearest to a standing measure, 
is evident by comparing wheat with other commodities, money, 
and the yearly income of laud, in Henry VlL's time and 
now ; for supposing that in the first of Henry VII., N let 100 
acres of land to A for sixpence per annum per acre, rack-reo^ 
and to B another 100 acres of land, of the same soil and 
worth with the former, for a bushel of wheat i>er acre, rack* 
rent, (a bushel of wheat about that time being probably sol 
for about sixpence,) it was then an equal rent. If, therefore, 
these leases were for years yet to come, it ia certain that he 
that i>aid but sixpence per acre, would pay now fifty shillings 
]>er annum ; and he that paid a bushel of wheat per acre^ 
would now pay about twenty-five pounds per annum, which 
would be near about the yearly value of the land, were it to b« 
let now. The reason whereof is this : that there being ten timet, 
as much silver now in the world (the discovery of the WesI' 
Indies having made the plenty) as there was then, it is nine- 
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tenths less worth now, than it was at that time ; that is, it will 
exchange for nine-tenths less of any commodity now, which 
bears the same proportion to its vent, as it did two hundred 
years since, which of all other commodities wheat is likeliest to 
do. For in England, and this part of the world, wheat being 
the constant and most general food, not altering with the 
fashion, not growing by chance, but as the farmers sow more 
or less of it, which they endeavour to proportion, as near as can 
be guessed, to the consumption, abstracting the overplus of the 
precedent year in their provision for the next, and vice versa^ 
it must needs fall out that it keeps the nearest proportion to its 
consumption (which is more studied and designed in this than 
other commodities) of any thing, if you take it for seven or 
twenty years together ; though, perhaps, the plenty or scarcity 
of one year, caused by the accidents of the season, may very 
much vary it from the immediately precedent, or following. 
Wheat, therefore, in this part of the world, (and that grain 
which is the constant general food of any other country,) is the 
fittest measure to judge of the altered value of things, in any 
long tract of time ; and therefore, wheat here, rice in Turkey, 
&c., is the fittest thing to reserve a rent in, which is designed 
to be constantly the same for all future ages. But money is 
the best measure of the altered value of things in a few years, 
because its vent is the same, and its quantity alters slowly. 
But wheat, or any other grain, cannot serve instead of money, 
because of its bulkiness, and too quick change of its quantity. 
For had I a bond to pay me one hundred bushels of wheat 
next year, it might be a fourth part loss, or gain to me ; too 
great an inequality and uncertainty to be ventured in trade, 
besides the different goodness of several parcels of wheat in the 
same year." 

It appears from these very judicious observations of Ifr, 
Locke, as well as from what I had occaaion to state formeiiiy, 
that the accuracy of wheats considered as a standud of ndoar 
tion, proceeds on the suppositioD, that the quaiitiljf ooiil 
bears the same proportion to the demand. But 1}m 
may be expected to be the case on the average of • 
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yeara, the proportion must necessarily vary mucb, as Mr. ] 
has BUggeated, from year to year, in consequence of the 
dents of the aeasona. 

Hence, I apprehend, arises the true principle of the rule 
measuring prices by the wages of labour, as these do not vi 
from year to year with the money price of corn, but in general 
are regulated by its average price. It is not, therefore, in con- 
sequence of any metaphysical theory concerning labour coi 
sidered abstractly, that I would appeal to the wages of laboi 
as a measure of value ; I merely consider them, when scci 
lately ascertained, and when due allowances are made 
collateral circumstances, as an evidence of the average price of 
corn and the necessarieB of life, at any particular i^riod. Mr. 
Smith's reasoning, yon will observe, reverses this order, and 
deduces the rule founded on the money price of corn from 
metaphysical speculation concerning the fixed and unalterable 
value of labour. 

The oldest writer by whom I have found the 
hibonr suggested as a criterion for ascertaining the real price 
commodities, [in 1765,] is Mr. Rice Vaughan, who, after 
variety of preliminary observations extremely deserring of 
attention, expresses himself thus : — 

" But there is only one thing from whence we may certainly 
track out the prices, and which carries with it a constant re- 
Hultance of the prices of all other things which are necessary 
for a man's life ; and that is the price of labourers' or servants' 
wages, especially those of the meaner sort. And as there is to 
be found no other certain and constant cause of the raising of 
the prices of all things, but two, viz., the one, the raising of 
the values of monies ; the other, the great abundance of gold 
and silver coming into these parts, in this latter age, out of the 
Indies ; although the hire uf labourers did continually rise, yetj 
it did rise so much and no more, as the value was raised. 
after the discovery of the Indies, you shall find the price of 
labouretit' wages raised in propoiiion, far exceeding the 
of monies ; and therefore, for my jiart, 1 am certainly 
suoiled, that as long as the values of monies are raised, and ^1 
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Indies do yield that abundance of gold and silver which they 
do, that both the hire of labourers, and generally the price of 
all things, especially of those things necessary for life, will rise ; 
however, for a year, two or three, through uncertain accidents, 
sundry particulars may stand at a stay, or abate, but that the 
hire of labourers and servants carrieth with it a resultance of 
the prices of all things generally necessary for a man's life ; 
besides, that reason doth convince that there must be a con- 
venient proportion between their wages and their food and 
raiment, the wisdom of the statute doth confirm it, which doth 
always direct the rate of labourers and servants to be made 
with a regard of prices of victuals, apparel, and other things 
necessary to their use."* 

The same criterion of price or value is repeatedly referred to 
by Mr. Harris in his Essay on Coins, [1757.] But he does not 
appear to me to have been so successful as Mr. Bice Vaughan, 
in fixing on the real grounds on which the opinion rests. The 
following are the principal passages in his book relative to this 
subject: — 

" The values of land and labour do, as it were of themselves, 
mutually settle or adjust one another; and as all things or 
commodities are the products of those two, so their several 
values are naturally adjusted by them. But as in most pro- 
ductions labour hath the greatest share ; the value of labour is 
to be reckoned the chief standard that regulates the values of 
all commodities, and more especially as the value of land is, as 
it were, already allowed for in the value of labour itselff 

^^ It may be reasonably allowed, that a labouring man ought 
to earn, at least, twice as much as will maintain himself in 
ordinary food and clothing, that he may be enabled to breed 
up children, pay rent for a small dwelling, find himself in ne- 
cessary utensils, &c. ; so much, at least, the labourer must be 
allowed, that the community may be perpetuated. And as the 
world goee^ there is no likelihood that the lowest kind of 
labonrets will be allowed more than a bare subsistence ; if they 

^{f^^SSSt'^jf.^^"^ fto., dwp. 11. p. 105, ««7.] 
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will not be content with that, there will be others ready toe! 
into their places ; and less, as above obserred, canaot be g 
them. And hence the quautity of Idud that goes to maintain 
a latmiirer becomes his hire ; and this hire again becontea the 
volae of the land, the expenses of mannmg and tilling it bang 
also included."* 

In another passage he observes, — " Thongh we reckon hy 
money, yet labour and skill are the main standards by whidi 
the valnes of all or most things arc ultimately ascertained, aod 
there will require a greater or less bulk of money, to purchase 
the very same thing, according as there is a greater or less 
ijuaiitity of money Id circulation; that is, according as the 
luiit^-Tial of money is cheaper or dearer, or in greater or lesaer 
picnty."t 

In these extracts, notwithstanding the general indistinctneSB 
which runs through the passages now quoted, there are some 
hints not undefierv-ing of attention : for although the autlior haaM 
not touclicd on what appt^ars to me to be the fundaments 
principle, yet he has suggested some collateral advantagCftl 
which we derive irom tlie wages of labour considered as a teat 
of the exchangeable value of gold and silver at dlflereDt 
perio<l8. 

Of these, the two following seem to be the most important : — J 
First, As the wages of common or unskilled labour may 1 
presumed to he nearly the minimum at which an individual i 
with a farailycan be subsisted, the knowleilge of this minimum I 
alfonls the lowest points of the scale on which the comparativ* 
riches of individuals aie to he graduated. In proportion a 
their daily income rises above this point, they are removed ' 
from the lowest claaa of independent citizens, and rank liighei 
or lower, among the superior orders of the community. In the J 
aecond place, a tolcrablL' estimate may be formed of the powerH 
and mflucnce of an Individual, from the number of labourers t 
whom he can furnish employmeut ; and as far as the value 
lalmur regulates tho price of commodities, a ktiowleilge of I 
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current price will enable us to form an estimate of the effective 
power of money, at any particular time, in commanding a 
supply of the conveniences and accommodations of life. 

From the foregoing reasonings, it sufficiently appears that if 
the current price of labour could be accurately ascertained in 
different times and places, it would furnish to the political 
economist important lights for comparing the actual circum- 
stances of mankind in different states of society. It is, how- 
ever, but very rarely that this accuracy can be obtained. The 
price of com, on the other hand, though it has been but in few 
cases regularly recorded, is yet in general better known, and 
has been more frequently taken notice of by historians and poli- 
tical writers. To these, accordingly, we are forced to appeal in 
inquiries of this nature. In doing so, however, it is necessary 
always to remember, that the standard of comparison must be 
taken, not from the accidental prices of particular years, but 
from the average prices of a considerable period. 

It appears farther irom what has been stated, that neither 
the current wages of labour, nor the average price of corn, im- 
portant as they are in the light of political data, can furnish 
anything like a mathematical standard for judging of the effec- 
tive power of money, or the exchangeable value of commodi- 
ties in different countries. A great variety of other circum- 
stances must be taken into account, in order to form a reasonable 
estimate. After all, we can only hope to obtain such an im- 
perfect help to our conceptions, as the average height of the 
human figure affords, when it is the only scale introduced into 
a landscape. 

To what degree the wages of labour are liable to be affected 
by accidental circumstances, particularly by the advancing, 
stationary, or declining state of the society, has been shown 
very fully and ably by Mr. Smith himself, in the eighth chapter 
of his first book Beside, however, the considerations there 
suggested, many others most be oomfaiiied, in ovdor to obtaiD 
the necessary corrections of the oohoIqboos toe whkAk we axe 
led by the standard cl value now **~" ^ Ae 

statement of these will be kai ted 
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course of the practical applications of tliis tloctriiie which 
afterwards occur. 

There is one consideration, however, so obvious and 
portant, that I think it proper to mention it in this plac* 
mean the necessity of paying due attention to the gei 
habitB of the people in the article of food, before we build 
reasonings on the prices of what are now considered as m 
saries of hfe. This remark I take the earliest opportunity 
stating, because it leads to the correction of a very fertile 
source of error in political speculations ; and in no instance, 
perhapti, is it more likely to mislead us, than in the couclusioas 
which we form with respect to the condition of the laliourinp; 
classes, and the value of money, at different periods, from the 
comparative prices of wheat alone, forgetting that this was not 
the common food of the people till very lately, and that even at 
present it is only one of their various articles of subsistence. 

From the household book of Sir Edward Coke, it appean 
that in the year 1596, rye-bread and oatmeal fonned a 
considerable proportion of the diet of servants, even id Uiei 
greatest families. — In 1626, harley-brcad is stated in the granti 
of a monopoly by Iving Charles to be the usual food of the lower, 
classes. — Of the relative proportion of wheat consumed 
England and Wales about the era of the Kevoliition, some id«a 
may be formed from an estimate of the produce of tlie arable 
land by Gregory King, whose schemes, according to Dr. Daven- 
ant, are all so accurate as not to be controverted. — In tht- 
supplement to the Com Tracts, there is an estimate of the pro- 
portional consumption of the different kinds of grain about thirty 
years ago, wliich deserves attention on account of the esteem in 
which the author of that work [Ch. Smith] has always and most 
deservedly been held by the best judges, for the extent and 
accuracy of his information. After remarking that bread made 
of wheat has become much more generally the food of the 
common people since the year 1680, than before, he adds, that 
"it is stiU very far from being the food of the people in 
general," &c., estimating the bread consumers in 1764 at not 
more than one-half of the popniation, — Mr. Benjamin Bell, ia 
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a volume of Essays published some years ago, and which con- 
tain some important views concerning the agricultural interests 
of this country, which he has illustrated by a large collection 
of facts, ascertained with uncommon care, states the proportion 
of the whole inhabitants of Great Britain, who are fed on oats 
and barley, at a fourth of the whole population, giving it at 
the same time, as his opinion, that the estimate probably falls 
short of the truth. Indeed, I apprehend there can be little 
doubt that it does so very considerably. 

I have entered into these details, in order to show with how 
great latitude it is necessary to receive all those estimates of 
the efficiency, or exchangeable value of money, at different times 
and places, which are founded on a comparison of the prices of 
wheat. A similar remark may be made with respect to those 
inferences which have been so often drawn from the same data, 
in proof of the misery of the lower orders, occasioned by the 
astonishing fluctuations of the prices of necessaries during the 
earlier periods of our history. That these inferences are just, 
when confined within certain limits, I do not mean to deny. 
But it is certainly pushing them too far, when we assume the 
wide ranges in the price of this article at particular times, as a 
scale for measuring the abundance or scarcity of necessaries at 
these periods. Thus, for example, when Stowe informs us, 
that in the year 1317, the harvest in England was all got in 
before the Ist September, and that wheat from £4 a quarter 
fell to 6s. 8d., this is a fact sufficient of itself to demonstrate 
by how small a proportion of the people wheat was then re- 
garded as an indispensable necessary. The variation in the 
price of oats, as stated on the same authority, is no less aston- 
ishing, being from £3, 4s., to 5s. 4d. But it is very observable, 
that no mention is made of the price of barley, which appears 
then to have formed the ordinary food of by far the greater 
proportion of the people ; an omission which affords a pre- 
sumption, that its fluctuations were confined within much nar- 
rower limits. In the year 1270, the price of wheat fell to 6s. 8d. 
per quarter, while the rate of wages was Id. a-day in harvest, 
and ^. out of harvest. In such circumstances, it is quite 
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RQperflaous to remark, ibat Uie average price of wheat bad 
relation whatever to the price of labour. 

I shall take this opjMjrtunitj of remarking, though the ol 
ratioQ has not any imaiediate connexion with the present 
incut, that in accounting for the different prices of hotel 
meat at different periods, some allowance ought to be 
the changes in the national habits with respect to fuod, w] 
arose naturally from the Protestant Reformation. It 
served by Dr. Campbell, in his PolitU-al Survey of Greai 
Britain, that before the Reformation the people may be snp- 
pOBed to have lived one-third of the year on fish. I 
he meant to say, that during one-tliird of the year fit 
as a substitute for fiesh : and I am inclined to think that 
estimate is rather below than above the truth, as a paper, 
served among the Harletan Manuscripts, affords a proof, that 
even in the time of Queen Elizal>eth, the number of Seh-daya 
appointed for the roj'al household was one hundred and forty- 
five. Dr. Campbell elsewhere remarks, that in consequenoe of 
the regard paid to Lent, the rising stock was preserved ; and 
that it was with a new to this circumstance that so many pro- 
clamations weru issued for keeping Lent long after the reformed 
religion was established. It appears, too, that wiiile this 
demand continued, the sea was ransacked for many articles 
which would now be rejected by the meanest persons, but 
which were then presented at the liest tables. Thus, in the 
Appendix to the tenth volume of Dr. Henry's History of Grta$' 
Brifmn, a bill of fare is given, which contains porpoises 
aeals, as " part of the goo<lly provisions collected for the installa^ 
tion of an Archbishop of York." (14GG.) 

The observations already made on the difference in the re- 
lative iuiiKirtance of wheat as an article of reqnest in nationnl 
diet al different periods, will ex])lain suSiciently Ihe circum- 
stauces which give to the wages of common labour, wherever 
they are acciirately ascerbkimid, an advantage over the average 
price of wheat as a staudanl for estimating the exchangealile 
value of money, '" They carry with them," to use the words of 
Bice Vanghan, " a constant reeultaace of the prices o 
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things necessary for a man's life." The political regulations, 
however, it must be confessed, which in almost every country 
prevent the wages of labour from finding their proper level; 
together with the varying efifects of villanage, from the first 
decline of that institution till its final abolition, render eveni 
facts of this description less accurate tests of the exchangeable 
value of money, than we should be apt to conclude from a 
theoretical view of the subject. But notwithstanding this ob- 
jection, these undoubtedly form the most important data to which 
we can appeal in comparing together the effective powers of 
money in different periods of society. 

Were it possible to ascertain with accuracy the rates of 
wages in different times, and to combine them with the prices, 
not only of the necessaries, but of the conveniences and luxuries 
of life, it would throw more light on that most interesting 
branch of history, the condition and manners of the people, 
than is to be collected from all the narratives which record the 
political and military transactions of our ancestors. It is much 
to be regretted that our earlier writers were so little aware of 
this truth, and that among modern authors a false idea of 
historical dignity should prevent a due attention to the scattered 
details which may still be gleaned from a careful and indus- 
trious examination of our ancient monuments. To the univer- 
sality, indeed, of this remark, Mr. Hume's history forms a 
striking exception ; and it is to the sanction of his name that 
we are probably indebted, in a great measure, for those re- 
searches which have rendered the work of Dr. Henry so 
valuable an accession to the stock of British literature. 

[sect. HI. — ON THE EFFECTS OF PLENTY OR SCARCITY OF THE 

PRECIOUS METALS UPON PRICES.] 

I now proceed to offer some remarks on the principles by 
which the relative values of money and commodities are 
adjusted in commercial transactions. It is a subject of ex- 
treme difficulty, and I am much afraid that what I have to 
state will tend more to invalidate the reasonings of others, than 
to establish any satisfactory conclusions of my own. 
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I begin witli examining a speculation of Mootesquiei 
which lias contributed greatly to mislead those of his succea 
BOre. TWs I shall state in Montfisquieu's own words, afti 
which I shall consider particularly the different steps of I 
argument. 

" Money is the price of merchandise or manufactures. But 
how will this price be fixed ? that is to say, by what price of 
money will each thing be represented ? 

" If we compare the mass of gold and silver io the whole 
world, with the quantity of merchandise therein contained, it u 
certain that every commodity or merchandise in particula 
may be compared to a certain portion of the entire mass of 1 
gold and silver. As the total of the one is to the total of the * 
other, 80 part of the one will be to part of the other. Let us 
suppose that there is only one commodity or merchandise id 
the world, or only one to be purchased, and that this is dinsi- 
ble like money, a part of this merchandise will answer to a 
part of the mass of gold and silver, the half of the total of 1 
the one to the half of the totiil of the other ; the tenth, the 
hundredth, the thousandth pai't of the one, to the tenth, the 
hundredth, the thousandth part of the other. But as that 
which constitutes property amongst mankind is not all at once 
in trade ; and us the metals or money which are the signs of 
property, are not all in trade at the same time, the price is 
fixed in the compound ratio of the total of things, with the 
total of signs, and that of the total of things in trade, with the 
total of signs in trade also. And as the signs which are not in 
trade to-day, may be in trade to-morrow ; and the signs not now 
in trade may enter into trade at the same time, the establish- 
ment of the price of things always fundamentally depends on 
the projKirtion of the total of things to the total of signs," . 
" If since the discovery of the Indies, gold and silver have in- j 
creased in Euro])e in the proportion of one to twenty, the prioa 1 
of provisions and goods must have boon increased in th» | 
proportion of one to twenty. But if, on the other hand, tha i 
number of articles of merchandise has incroasod as one to twOj^: 
it necessarily follows that the price of these articles and prori^l 
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sions has risen in the proportion of one to twenty, and fallen in 
proportion of one to two, — it necessarily follows, I say, that the 
proportion is only as one to ten."^ 

It is observed by Sir James Steuart,* that thia theory of 
Montesquieu is of an older date than his writings, being alluded 
to in one of the papers of the Spectator^ and very explicitly 
stated by Mr. Locke. The ideas of this last writer are strongly 
expressed in a passage which has been akeady quoted during 
this Lecture, from his considerations on lowering the rate of 
interestf 

It is, however, from Montesquieu and Mr. Hume, that this 
theory has chiefly derived its authority, and it is surprising to 
what a degree it has influenced the opinions of commercial 
politicians since their time, although neither of these eminent 
writers have attempted any explanation whatever of the prin- 
ciple on which it proceeds. In the passage above quoted from 
the Spirit ofLaws^ it is said to be certain ; and it is repre- 
sented by Mr. Hume as next to a self-evident proposition, — 
" That the prices of everything depend on the proportion be- 
tween commodities and money, and that any considerable 
alteration on either has the same effect, either of heightening 
or lowering the price. Increase the commodities, they become 
cheaper ; increase the money, they rise in their value. As, on 
the other hand, a diminution of the former, and that of the 
latter, have contrary tendencies. 

^' It is also evident, that the prices do not so much depend on 
the absolute quantity of commodities and that of money which 
are in a nation, as on that of the commodities which come or 
may come to market, and of the money which circulates."^ 

The same doctrine has been repeated by numberless writers 
of a later date ; and among others, by Dr. Wallace, in a small 
book entitled Characteristics of the present Political State of 
Great Britain ; a coincidence the more remarkable that it is 
the great object of the latter to oppose some consequences that 

» Spirii of Laws, B. XXII. c. vii., viii. f [Above, p. 362.J 

* [Political (I'Jconomy, Book II. chaj*. 
xxviii. ; Works, Vol. 1 1, p. 84.J | | Essays, Vol. I. Of Money.] 
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have been deduced by Mr. Hume, and I apprehend, very loj 
cally, from the theory. 

" Let 118 suppose," says Dr. Wallace, " that there is a certain 
(jciantity of money and of commodities in any country. The 
quantity of money may be said to represent the commodities 
and to determine the prices of them. The prices otpartic 
commodities may vary in different circumstances ; but if t 
sums of the money and of the commodities continue much t 
same, the prices, on the whole, cannot much alter. In snch a 
case, if no more money comes into the country, unless the dia- 
positiona of the people are remarkably changed by & 
ordinary accident or revolution, it will be very difficult to cari] 
on a great deal of more work on a sudden, as speedily t 
increase the sum of the commodities, 

" But, if a great sum of money should be brought into \ 
nation at once, and be distributed in any way whatever, pr( 
vided the labouring and industrious part of the nation do i 
get such sums as will keep them idle ; though some part of it 
would undoubtedly be hoarded up, and would thereby be ren- 
dered useless, yet the greatest jiatt of it would be employed and 
become useful. . . . Every one would be enabled to spend a 
little more, and to carry on his business better. By these 
means there would be everywhere more labour. Of com 
the commodities, or real riches, which are quite different i 
monei/f would be greatly increased. 

" Again : If the stock of money should be increased by t 
industry ; or, if another sum of money should be introduced h 
other means, and be distributed as before, this woidd again ia 
crease the stock of commodities. And eo on continually, or t 
a certain Umit,"* 

The general conclusion in which these authors agree, 
been adopted with great sieal by Mr. Arthur Young, who h 
produced various arguments in defence of his opinion, which ] 
do not think it necessary to quote. 

Among the consequences inferred by Mr. Hume from t 
doctrine, the two following arc tlie moat important : — ThSj^ 

- IPiirl l-jip, '.'i-3H.) 
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is the advantage of hoarding large sums in public treasuries, so 
as to prevent completely their circulation. The second conse- 
quence deduced from this principle is, that banks, funds, and 
paper credit of every kind are injurious to the commerce and 
wealth of a nation. The contrariety of these conclusions of 
Mr. Hume to the prevailing opinions among our best political 
writers, together with their alarming aspect when considered 
in relation to the policy of this country, excited the attention 
of Dr. Wallace, the learned and ingenious author of the 
Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind ; and gave rise to 
the publication just quoted, in which he opposes the appli- 
cations which Mr. Hume makes of Montesquieu's principle, 
without, however, expressing any doubts concerning the prin- 
ciple itself. 

The most elaborate refutation that I know of these specula- 
tions of Montesquieu and Mr. Hume, is in Sir James Steuart's 
Political (Economy; and I shall, accordingly, avail myself freely 
of his ideas wherever I find them to my purpose ; attempting, 
as far as I am able, to avoid that profusion of vague and in- 
definite words with which this very ingenious and well-informed 
writer is so apt to obscure his meaning. Much additional light 
has been thrown on this subject by several foreign authors, par- 
ticularly by Mr. Pinto, in his celebrated Essay on Circulation 
and Credit I need scarcely add, with respect to Mr. Smith, 
that in treating of this important article of Political Economy, 
as far as it was connected with his great plan, he has displayed 
his usual superiority over all other writers ; establishing, in the 
most satisfactory manner, some general principles which con- 
clude decisively against the theory in question. But I shall 
avoid his view of the subject, as it is more generally known, 
and as he has passed over some topics more slightly than he 
probably would have done, if Mr. Hume had not given the sanc- 
tion of his name to Montesquieu's errors. [?] 

In order to avoid circumlocution, I shall distinguish this 
doctrine by ascribing it to Montesquieu ; although, from what 

• been already said, it appears to have been current in this 
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country at a much earlier period, 1 rfiall direct tuy remarks, 
too, more particularly against his statement of the doctrioe 
than against Mr. Hiime's, as he has been at more pains to ex- 
plain the sense in which he wishes it to be uoiterstood. Indeed, 
• in his attempt to unfold the nature of bis doctrine, it is sur- 
prising that he did not discover the vagueness of the ideas 
which he annexes to the words which he employs. 

" Let us suppose," says Montesquieu, " that there is but ODe 
commodity to be bought and sold," &c. [above, p. 372.] In thia 
passage, he uses the French word repondre, by which he 
would seem to intimate, that the tenth or hundredth part of 
the commodities is equal in ei^changeable value to the teutb or 
handredth part of the money. But whether this was Montes- 
quieu's idea or not, it is of little consequence, as it follows 
necessarily from his fundamenbil principle, that the whole 
money in circulation is either equal in value to the whole com- 
moditjes, or that it is equal to Rome determinate part, such as a 
half, Ac, and tliat this proportion never varies. Unless wa 
admit this conclusion, we must reject the general principle, that 
the price of commodities varies proiwrtionally with the quantity 
of money. The truth is, that it is not an easy matter to ptit 
any precise or intelligible interpretation on the language which 
has been employed by Montesquieu, and those who have fol- 
lowed him on this subject. They tell us that the money re- 
presenfs a commodity ; that it is the sign of the commodity ; 
that it answers to the commoility. These are expressions 
which, if they have any determinate meaning, seem to imply, 
that tho whole of the money is equal to the whole of the com- 
raotlity, the half to the holfi and bo on iu jiroportion. If this 
bo uot the meaning of these expressions, when introduced in 
order to prove or illustrnte the principle, that prices must beu 
relation to the quantity of money, what other interpretation 
can be put upon them ? 

" Were a statesman," says Sir James Steuart, " lo perfcvm i 
the operation of cireulation anil commerce, by calling in, from f 
time to time, all the pntprietors of specie in one bmiy, and all ' 
tliopn of alicmiUo comnioditieM, wi.>rkmon, Ac, in iinotlicr; and 
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were he, after informiDg himself of the respective quantities of 
each, to establish a general tariff of prices, according to our 
author's [Hume's] rule ; this idea of representation might easily 
be admitted, because the particles of manufactures would then 
seem to be adapted to the pieces of the specie, as the rations of 
forage for the horses of an army are made larger or smaller, 
according as the magazines are well or ill provided at the time ; 
but has this any resemblance to the operations of commerce ?"* 

It is indeed wonderful how much this subject has been per- 
plexed by the use of words that are indefinite or equivocal in 
their meaning. Coin has been called a representation ; and 
because it is a representation, it must bear an exact proportion 
to the thing represented. Aud since in some particular exam{)les 
this representation has been found to hold, the rule has been 
made general If, for instance, a merchant has £1000 worth 
of grain, the thousandth part of the commodity is said to be 
equivalent to the thousandth part of the sum, because both are 
determinate in their quantity. But the parcels of this com, 
though exactly proportioned to the quantities of money, do not 
draw their value from this proportion, but from the total value 
of the whole mass ; a value which is determined, not by the 
amount of the specie in the country, but by the complicated 
operations of competition. To call coin a representation of 
commodities and labour, because the possession of the one com- 
mands the enjoyment of the other, is plainly an abuse of lan- 
guaga Coin, indeed, by being the established medium of ex- 
change, may be regarded as a universal equivalent. But it is 
not the only equivalent for things alienable ; for although it 
were banished altogether, alienations and exchanges would still 
continue, though in a more inconvenient form. And even at 
present this takes place in many instances, as where a peasant 
receives meat and clolhes as an equivalent for personal service. 

Why, then, should coin be considered as the representation 
of all the manufactures and industry of a country more than 
any other equivalent ? If it did represent or answer to them, 
in the only sense in which the pro{X)sition seems intelligible, it 

* [Political (Economy y Book II. v\m\\ xxviii. ; Worki^ Vol. II. p. IW.] 
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would follow that " every gommoJity of a country 
James Steuart observes, '' sliould be sold, like the [larcd 
grain in the foregoing example, by the rule of throe,"* If 
[iroposition, indeed, be supposed to imply no more than thi 
that the value of every commodity ia reckoned in poiUK 
sliiilinge, aud pence, the word representation ie not inaptly 
employed. But in this sense the propoaition ie nugatory, and 
altogether foreign to the present question. 

It is not, however, in considering coin as the only cquivaleiil 
for things vendible, that the principal fault of this theory 
siste. When stripped of equivocal language, it will be foi 
necessarily to involve the following supposition: that aa 
every bargain of buying and selliug, the price paid is equivali 
to the thing bought, — therefore, for everything bought, there mu^ 
exist a sum of money of equal value ; a proposition of which 
the fallacy is obvious, as it overlooks completely that virtual 
multiplication of the quantity of money which arises from its cir- 
culation. It takes for granted that money has been employed 
which was never given in payment before, and never will be 
given again ; a supposition which is contraiy to one of tlie most 
familiar and indisputable facts, that a giunea will pass throagh 
many bands in a day, and in the course of a year may pay fc 
a hundred times its value in commodities. It may be pro] 
to illustrate this idea a little more fully, because, familiar 
the fact is, it leads to consequences which have not al' 
been attended to, in <Uscu6sing the question now under 
deration. 

In llr. Pinto's Treatix on Circulation, and Credit, it 
been shewn with much ingenuity, how a quick circutat 
makes money go far in exchanges. And the following 
b mentioned by this very well-informed writer as an illi 
tion: — "Pendant Ie si^ge de Tournay en 1745, et qi 
temps auparavant, la communication etant coupee, on 
embarruHsc, faut^' d'argeut, de payer Ie pret ii la Garnison. 
ti'avisa d'cmprunter des Cantines la somme de 7000 flc 
C'etait tout ce qu'il y avoit. Au bout de la seiuaine lea 
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florins etaient revenus aux Cantines, ou la meme somme fut 
empruntee encore une fois. Cela fut repete ensuite jusqua la 
reddition pendant sept semaines, de sorte que les mfimes 7000 
florins firent Teftet de 4900 florins."* It was, therefore, with 
very good reason, that Bishop Berkeley long ago proposed the 
following query, " Whether less money swiftly circulating be not 
in fact equivalent to more money slowly circulating ?"f 

From these observations it seems evident, that the quantity 
of money and notes in circulation, must bear but a small pro- 
portion to the value of goods to be bought and sold, and that 
this proportion must vary according to the quickness with 
which the money circulates or shifts from one hand to another. 
According to Mr. Pinto, there is not in the whole world half 
the silver coin which would pay all the expenses of Paris for a 
single year, if the same piece were never to change its possessor 
but once. 

In order to illustrate this subject a little farther, I shall sup- 
pose that a labouring man gains ten shillings a week, which he 
receives always on Saturday, and that he spends proportionally 
through the week these ten shillings on his family, so as to 
have no money in his pocket next Saturday. This man may 
be said, on a medium, to be possessed of five shillings ; and a 
hundred men in this situation may be said to be in possession 
of £25. This is all they have used, though they have each of 
them spent ten shillings a week. 

I make a second supposition, that each of these men lives on 
credit ; that his ten shillings are spent by the time they are 
earned ; and that every man pays his debt when he receives his 
weekly wages. In this case, the money may never have been 
a single hour in their hands ; and it is a chance of a hundred 
to one, if they are masters of twenty shillings amongst them ; 
and yet each of them, as before, spends ten shillings a week. 

I have only another supposition to make, that each of these 
hundred labourers will live at the same rate as formerly ; that 
they ask no credit ; and that they are paid their wages onoe 
a year. They will thus receive at onoe £26 ; whiohi having oo 

* I Partic I. p. 34, Note, orig. edit] f [QmH^ Q. nErl 
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other use for their money, tliey will gradually si^nd on tl 
families in the course of a year, at ttie rate of tea sliil 
a week. It is evident, that these men will at a medium bo 
posaessed of £13 a piece, and that their whole money will be 
equal to £13U0 ; though their wages and consumption ate 
same aa thoae of a hundred men who could not produce 
ahillings among them. 

The obvious inferences from these auppositioi 
that £25 with a quick circulatiun, will go as far as £13(X) 
with a alow circulation ; secondly, that even where the circula- 
tioD is equally quick, £1 with credit will purchase aa much tta 
£25 without credit ; and, thirdhj, that as both the circulation 
arid quantity of money may vary in consequence of a variety of 
causes, both natural and moral, it is extremely improbable that 
the money in circidation should always bear a fixed and 
variable proportion to the value of all the commodities used 
commerce. Yet it is demonstrable, that if tho price of comi 
dities bears a constant proportion to their total amoutU, as 
Hume and Montesquieu have both maintained, the wb< 
amount of the commodities must either he equal to the whi 
money, or bear some fixed and invariable proijortion to it 

Aa a farther proof of the fallaciousness of the reasontoj 
formerly quotwl from Montesquieu, it may be worth while 
take notice of some remarkable facta which have been pi 
sei'ved with respect to prices among the ancienta. Theee tiiol 
will exhibit a striking contrast to the state of modem Euro] 
and will, 1 hope, throw some additional light on tho snbji 
under discussion, the aimple structure of society in ttie anoii 
world enaljling us to trace whatever relation subsist* betw< 
the qiiantity of money and its exchangeable value, more 
than when it is affected by such a complication of circui 
stanc^a, aa operate so powerfidly on that order of things whii 
falls under our observation. The same facts will afford 
additional illustration of what I have already so often 
marked concerning the esseiitiol changes wliich, in modi 
EurojK', trade, and industry, and the freedom of the li 
onlers, have I'rodnced on the cireuniotancos of innnkind. 
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" It is a question with me," says Sir James Steuart, " whether 
the mines of Potosi and Brazil have produced more riches to 
Spain and Portugal than the treasures heaped up in Asia, 
Greece, and Egypt, after the death of Alexander furnished to 
the Bomans, during the two hundred years which followed the 
defeat of Perseus and the conquest of Macedonia."* Soon after 
this inundation of wealth, the Roman republic went to destruc- 
tion ; and a succession of the most prodigal princes ever known 
in history succeeded each other for two hundred years ; giving 
all the circulation to these treasures which was compatible with 
the actual state of commerce at the time. It is, however, ex- 
tremely remarkable, that while in consequence of the extra- 
vagance of the Bomans, the prices of superfluities rose to an 
excessive height, those of necessaries kept astonishingly low. 
Of this the most satisfactory evidence is produced by Dr. 
Wallace, in his Dissa^tation on the Numbers of Mankind; 
and by Dr. Arbuthnot in his Tables of Ancient Coins, 

In times somewhat earlier, before this great influx of money, 
the cheapness of the necessaries of life was much greater. Ac- 
cording to Polybius, the Sicilian medimnus of wheat was even in 
his time sold commonly in some parts of Italy at four oboli, 
and the same quantity of barley for two : at which rate, if we 
admit Dr. Wallace's computation, the English quarter of wheat 
would have sold at a price equivalent to about fifteen pence. 
Polybius informs us farther, that there was such plenty of 
provisions in the north of Italy at that time, that a traveller 
was well entertained at an inn with all necessaries, and seldom 
paid more than a quarter of an obolus, equal to a third of a 
penny. Long before this period, however, immense prices had 
been paid for things merely ornamental ; and the plenty of 
money could not fail to be great. 

But afterwards, the contrast between the extravagance of the 
rich, and the simple manners of the people in general, became 
far more conspicuous under Augustus. In illustration of this, 
I shall point out a few facts, taken at random from Dr. 
Arbuthnot's work on Ancient Coins, Weights^ and Mea^sures. 

*' [PoUticaL (Eoonomyt Book II. chap. xxx. ; Works, Vol. II. p. 135, seq.] 
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Before proceeding to these, I shall just meution that tho debt 
of Julius C'eesar, before he had beco in any jmblic office I 
Kome, amounted to 1300 lalents, a sum which Dr. Ai-biitbi 
estimates at £221,875 etorltng. According to a Latin tmadl^ 
tion of Appian, the debts of the same person, before he hd 
any foreign command, aniouuted to £2,000,000 eterlin; 
Greek manuscript has a <UfFerent reading, and states tbera ) 
half this sum. But, on either supposition, the fiict is sufiiciei 
to convey an idea of the quantity of the precious metals wU 
then existed in Eomo ; fur as great debts are the effect of g 
credit, so tbcy are au indicatiou of great riches, .flsoptis t 
player, as noticed by Arbuthnot, spent a sum equal to i 
sterling on a single dish ; Vitelliua the Emperor consumed upi 
one supper a sum equal to £87,000 sterling, and in the course « 
seven months that he continued Emi)eror, spent upon eating a 
drinkiDg a sum amounting lo upwards of £1,000,000 sterling;! 

I have mentioaeil these facts, chiefly to have an opportuni^ 
of introducing a most extraordinary circumstanoe, that near^ 
about the same time when the debts of Julius Csesar amountf 
to the enormous sum stated above, Pomjjonius AtticuB, whi 
lived with great liospitality, and even with some degree i 
dimple elegance, associating with all the Srst cliaract^^rB i 
Rome, did not spend more than £9, ISs. 9d, a month, or in the 
whole year £116, Ss. On this yoint we have the decisive 
evidence of C'oruolius Nepos, in the following remarkable pas- 
sage : — " Nee hoc pr^teribo, (qiianquam nonnuUis leve vist 
iri pittem,) cum imprimis lautus esset Eques K^manus, et noi 
piirum liberal] ter domum siiam omnium ordiuum homines in^ 
vitaret ; scimus uon amplius, quam terna millia neris, {Krtequc 
in singulos menses, ex Ephemeride cum expensum sumtiii ferre 
solitnm. Atque hoc non auditum sed cognitum pnedicumiis, 
Bffipe enim propter familiaritatem, domesticis rebus inte 
fuimus,"* 

These facts appear to me to illustrate strongly the e 
difference between the state of society in ancient and ruck 
times. In truth, the circulation of money among the Rom 

" [ExTtUmlitim ImprniliiT'iiu Vilir, .Mliciw.) 
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had little or no resemblance to what is now called circulation 
in our systems of Political Economy. Fortunes were then 
made by corruption, fraud, and plunder, instead of trade and 
regular industry. The consequence was, that there was no 
relation whatever between the prices of articles ministering to 
the desires of the great, and of articles subservient to the 
necessities of the poor. It is to be observed, too, that in the 
curious examples collected by Dr. Arbuthnot, of such articles as 
brought the most extravagant prices, we only find those which 
could not be multiplied in proportion to the demand. These 
prices, therefore, arose not from the abundance of money, but 
from the impossibility of suiting the supply to the market. 
The cheapness of necessaries did not proceed from their plenty, 
but from the small number of individuals who were led by 
their situation to purchase them. As none who were fed by 
the labour of slaves, or on grain distributed gratuitously, had 
any occasion to go to market, the competition must have been 
confined to a comparatively inconsiderable portion of the com- 
munity. The manner, too, in which the market was then pro- 
vided, must be taken into account. It was supplied partly by the 
surplus com produced on the lands of great men, laboured by 
slaves, who, being fed on the lands, the surplus cost a mere 
trifle ; and as the number of buyers was very small, this sur- 
plus must necessarily have been sold very cheap. Besides, the 
grain distributed among the people must have kept down the 
market, as a part of it must have sometimes been superfluous 
to those who received, and consequently must have come to be 
sold in competition with that which was raised at private 
expense. 

In judging of the very low prices of grain in our own 
country some centuries ago, similar considerations must be 
taken into account. A very large proportion of the inhabitants 
then drew their subsistence directly from the soil, and conse- 
quently, the demand for grain in the markets must have been 
comparatively inconsiderable. In such a state of society, the 
demand must have been proportioned, not to the consumers, 
but to the buyers. 
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Shall we, therefore, say. that the quantity of money in I 
State has no eiToct whatever on price ? That it does not vai 
with it proportiooally, and that in estimating its effects on t 
commercial system, the rate of circulation must always ha c 
bined with the nmount of the circulating mass, is a projxtsiti 
abundantly evident Much, too, must depend on the maDiM 
in which tlie money is distributed, among the different clai 
of the community, and in \'ariou8 other circumstancee ■ 
nectcd with the condition and habits of the j>eople, of which i 
is easy to perceive the general influence, but which it ii 
sible to subject to calculation in accounting for partici 
phenomena. It does not, however, follow from this as a c 
sequence, that the relative proportion of money and commot 
ties, though not the only cause which regulates prices, 
not, in certain circumstances, operate on them very powerl\i1I 
how difficult soever it may he from the extreme complat 
of the Buliject, to trace the extent of its influence. 

A distinction of Mr. Smith's relative' to this question is « 
tremely worthy of attention, thoi^h it may be doubted whetli 
it authorizes all the important consequences which be supp( 
it to involve. 

" The quantity of the precious metals may increase in i 
country from two different causes : either, first, from the i 
creased abundanctf of the mines which supply it ; or second] 
from the increased wealth of the j)eople from the increased { 
duce of their annual labour. The first of these causes is i 
doubt necessarily connected with the diminution of the viJtie « 
the pi-ecions metals ; but the second ia not. 

"When more abundant mines aru discovered, agreaterquantiti 
of the precious metals is brought to market, and the qiiaDti 
of the necessaries and conveniences of life for which they mm 
be exchanged being the same as before, equal quantities of the 
metals must be exchiiuged for smaller quantities of commodi- 
ties. So far, therefore, as the increase of the quantity of the 
precious metals in any country orisca from an increased abun- 
dance of tiie mines, it is necessarily connected with some dimi- 
nution of their value. 
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"When, on the contrary, the wealth of any country increases, 
when the annual produce of its labour becomes gradually 
greater and greater, a larger quantity of coin becomes neces- 
sary in order to circulate a greater quantity of commodities ; 
and the people, as they can afford it, as they have more com- 
modities to give for it, will naturally purchase a greater and a 
greater quantity of plate. The quantity of their coin will in- 
crease from necessity, the quantity of their plate from vanity 
and ostentation, or from the same reason that the quantity of 
fine statues, pictures, and of every other luxury and curiosity, 
is likely to increase among them. But as statuaries and 
painters are not likely to be worse rewarded in times of wealth 
and prosperity, than in times of poverty and depression, so 
gold and silver are not likely to be worse paid for."* After 
illustrating at some length this remark, Mr. Smith states, that 
" From about 1570 to about 1640, during a period of about 
seventy years, the variation in the proportion between the value 
of silver and that of corn held a quite opposite course. Silver 
sunk in its real value, or would exchange for a smaller quantity 
of labour than before ; and com rose in its nominal price, and 
instead of being commonly sold for about two ounces of silver 
the quarter, or about ten shillings of our present money, came 
to be sold for six and eight ounces of silver the quarter, or 
about thirty or forty shillings of our present money." f 

On this distinction Mr. Smith founds his reply to Mr. Hume's 
celebrated argument against banks and paper credit. " These," 
says Mr. Hume, " render paper equivalent to money, circulate 
it throughout the whole state, make it supply the place of gold 
and silver, raise proportionably the price of labour and com- 
modities, and by that means either banish a great part of those 
precious metals, or prevent their farther increase. What can 
be more short-sighted than our reasonings on this head ? We 
fancy, l)ecause an individual would be much richer, were his 
stock of money doubled, that the same good effect would follow 
were the money of every one increased ; not considering that 

• [Wealth of NiatumSf Book I. chap. xi. ; Vol. I. p. 294, seq., tenth edition.] 

t [Ibid. p. 299, 8€q.] 
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this would raise as much the price of every comiDoditj, and re- 
duce every man in time to the same condition as before. It is 
only in our public negotlationB and transactionB with foreigners, 
that a greater stock of money is advantageous ; and as our 
paper ifi there ahsolufely insignificant, we feel, by its means, all 
the ill effects arising from a great abundance of money, without 
reaping any of the advantages. 

"Suppose that there are twelve millions of paper which cir- 
culate in the kingdom as money, (for we are not to imagine 
that all our enormous funds are employed in that shape,) and 
suppose the real cash of the kingdom to be eighteen railliooa. 
Here is a State which is found by experience to be able to h< 
a stock of thirty millions, I say, if it be able to hold it, 
must of necessity have acquired it in gold and silver, had 
not obstructed the entrance of these metals by this new invi 
tion of paper. Wlience would it have acquired that aui 
From all the kingdoms of the world. But why ? BecaUBe, 
you remove these twelve millions, money in this State ia below 
its level, compared with our neighbours ; and we must imme- 
diately draw from all of them, till wo be full and saturate, so to 
speak, and can hold no more. By our jiresent politics we are 
as careful to stuff the nation with this fine commodity of haok- 
billa and chequer-notes, aa if we were afraid of being over- 
burthened with the precious mefals. 

" It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of bullion ia 
France, is in a great measure owing to the want of paper- 
The French have no banks : merchants' bills do not there 
culata as with us : usury or lending on interest is not direct 
permitted; so that many have large sums in their coifurB; 
great quantities of plate are used in private houses ; and all the 
churches are full of it. By this means, provisions and labour 
still remain cheaper among them, than in nations that are 
half 60 rich in gold and silver. Tlie advantages of this siti 
tion, in point of trade, as well aa in great public emergenci 
are too evident to be disputed."* 

In opposition to this doctrine, Mr. Smith labours to pro' 
• [E>tay», Vol. I, On the Bnlnnce of Trade. 
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that "the whole paper money of every kind which can easily 
circulate in any country, never can exceed the value of the 
gold and silver of which it supplies the place, or which, the 
commerce being supposed the same, would circulate there if 
there had been no paper money."* A few pages after Mr. 
Smith proceeds to an examination of Mr. Hume's doctrine in 
the following words : — 

^' The increase of paper money, it has been said, by aug- 
menting the quantity, and consequently diminishing the value 
of the whole currency, necessarily augments the money price of 
commodities. But as the quantity of gold and silver, which is 
taken from the currency, is always equal to the quantity of 
paper which is added to it, paper money does not necessarily 
increase the quantity of the whole currency. From the be- 
ginning of the last century to the present time, provisions never 
were cheaper in Scotland than in 1759, though, from the cir- 
culation of ten and five shilling bank-notes, there was then 
more paper money in the country than at present The pro- 
portion between the price of provisions m Scotland and that in 
England, is the same now as before the great multiplication of 
banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, upon most occasions, 
fully as cheap in England as in France; though there is a 
great deal of paper money in England, and scarce any in 
France. In 1751 and in 1752, when Mr. Hume published his 
Political Discourses, and soon after the great multiplication of 
paper money in Scotland, there was a very sensible rise in the 
price of provisions, owing, probably, to the badness of the 
seasons, and not to the multiplication of paper money. 

" It would be otherwise, indeed, with a paper money consist- 
ing in promissory notes, of which the immediate payment de- 
pended, in any respect, either upon the good-will of those who 
issued them, or upon a condition which the holder of the notes 
might not always have it in his power to fulfil, or of which the 
payment was not exigible till after a certain number of years, 
and which in the meantime bore no interest. Such a paper 
money would, no doubt, &11 more or less below the value of gold 

• [WmM pfUMma^ Book II. du^. iu; Vol. I. p. 448, tenth edition.] 
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and silver, according as the difficulty or uncertainty of obtaio' 
ing immediate paymeot wns supposed to be greater or less ; 
accoi'diug to tbe greater or less distance of time at which pay- 
ment was exigible."* 

That this reasoniug of Mr. Smith involves some very sound 
and important principlcH, cannot bo disputed. At the 
time, I believe, it is now very generally admitted, that it 
involves some material miataltes and oversighta. Tbe assertioi 
in particular, that the whole paper money of every kind tl 
can easily circulate in any country, never can exceed the val: 
of the gold and silver of which it supplies tbe place, 
sumption completely refuted by our actual experience ^nce 
Mr, Smith's time. Indeed, if we had had no such experience, 
it would have been easily susceptible of refutation from a 
theoretical view of the subject. Ou this point, however, I ghall 
not now enlarge, as it will again come under our consideration 
before tbe completion of these lectures. 

Another oversight of still greater consequence, is almost 
equally luanil'est, I mean the inattention manifested by Mr. 
Smith to that remarkable depreciation in the value of money 
which has taken place durmg the last century, and more €s\ 
cially during the present reign. To what causes this deprecia-' 
tion is to be ascribed, whether to the substitution of factitious 
instead of real money, or to the weight of our public burden^ 
or to both of these circumstances combined, is a ditfereut qite»- 
tion, on which I shall afterwards hazard some remarks. But 
the fact is too obnous to the most careless observer to admit 
of a moment's controversy. The truth seems to be, that Mr. 
Smith lias been led to his general conclusion, by too partial 
attention to the price of com as a standard of the value ol 
money. He did not sufficiently reflect on the effects of on] 
extended and improved agriculture in preventing an increase 
the price of grain, in comparison with that of other commodi- 
ties. He was farther confirmed in hia opinion by the portii 
view which he took of tbe nature of paper-credit, alread; 
noticed. Proceeding on the supposition that factitious 
• [IbiJ., pp. 490432.] 
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could only supply the place of that quantity of gold and silver 
which would otherwise have circulated in its stead, he could 
perceive no possible way in which it could have any tendency 
to depreciate the value of money ; and as the best information 
which he could obtain, satisfied him, that the annual supply 
of bullion from America did not materially exceed the annual 
consumption, it appeared to him, as a necessary consequence, 
that the common complaints of a depreciation in the value of 
money were altogether founded in ignorance and prejudice. 

During the eventful interval which has elapsed since the 
publication of the Wealth o/NattonSy the question concerning 
the eflFects of paper currency on prices has assumed completely 
a new aspect, inasmuch, that granting all Mr. Smith's prin- 
ciples in their fullest extent, no fair inference whatever could 
be drawn from them at all applicable to the present condition 
of the commercial world ; as his whole reasoning on this sub- 
ject proceeds on the supposition, that the issues of bank-notes are 
limited by the obligation of paying them in specie on demand. 
But the problem still remains concerning the eflFects on prices of 
a paper currency that is not convertible at pleasure into gold and 
silver. On this point, however, I shall not at present enlarge. 

Having been led to allude to the depreciation of money, I 
shall avail myself of the opportunity which the subject aflfords, 
to mention a circumstance which escaped me yesterday, in 
treating of the real and nominal prices of commodities. 

In the passage which I then quoted, [above, p. 362,] from Mr. 
Locke, that profoimd writer observes, that " wheat in this part of 
the world, (and that grain which constitutes the general food of 
any other country,) is the fittest measure to judge of the altered 
value of things in any long tract of time. Therefore, wheat here, 
rice in Turkey, Ac, is the fittest thing to reserve a rent in," &c. 

That this principle of Mr. Locke, although stated by him in 
terms much too strong and unqualified, contains a great deal 
of truth and good sense, I formerly remarked ; and the utility 
of the practical rule which it recommends, has been sufficiently 
confirmed by the experience of those who have bad the prudence 
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to adopt it. It IB remarked by Mr. Smith, in his Wealth 
Nations, that " the rents in England which have been reserved^ 
in corn, have preserved their value much better than those 
which have been reserved in money." I have introduced this 
pass^e from Mr, Smith, merely to do justice to the uncommoo 
foresight of the great man, by whose advice the memorable 
statute, mentioned by Mr. Smith, was passed, which first intro- 
duced a provision of this sort into college leases. Thia person 
was Sir Thomas Smith, principal Secretary of State to Edward 
VI, and Queen Elizabeth ; whose merits in this respect cannot 
fail to rise in our estimation, when we consider how very near 
he lived to the period when the depreciation of the precious 
metals first furnished a subject of pohtical discussion. One of 
his biographers gives an articulate account of thisjirovision. 

SECT. IV. — OF MONEY AS TUB STANDARD OF VALCE, 

From the reasonings which I have been for some time 
engaged in stating, in oitposition to Montesquieu and Humi 
we were led to conclude, that the prices of goods, more parti- 
cuhirly of articles of the first necessity, have mnch loss c( 
nexion with the quantity of the precious metals at the tim^. 
than these two writers seem to have supposed. For a complete 
discussion of the subject, I shall refer to Ihe second book of Sir 
James Steuart's Political (Economy, and to the digression con- 
cerning the variations in the value of silver and gold, in 
eleventh Chapter of the first Book of Mr. Smith's Inquiry. 

The remaining observations which I think it necessary 
state, on the money price of commodities, I shall di 
in a very few words ; referring to Mr. Smith's Inquiry ft 
his doctrine concerning the component parts of price iu wl 
he calls the natural price of commodities, as distiuguisi 
from that which they actually bring in the market. It 
sufficient for my purpose to mention one or two of bia 
imi>ortant principles. 

From au analysis of the price of different articles, Mr. Sinil 
was led to infer, that in every society the price of any coi 
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dity resolves itself into one or other, or all of these three fol- 
lowing parts: the price of labour^ — the rent of land, — and the 
profits of stock and wages ; and in proportion as a commoditj 
is more manufactured, that part of the price which resolves 
itself into profit and wages, becomes greater in proportion to 
the other two, &c. 

He further observes, that " There is in every society or neigh- 
bourhood an ordinary or average rate both of wages and profit 
in every different employment of labour and stock This rate 
is naturally regulated, as I shall show hereafter, partly by 
the general circumstances of the society, their riches or poverty, 
their advancing, stationary, or declining condition ; and partly 
by the particular nature of each employment. 
• " There is likewise in every society or neighbourhood an 
ordinary or average rate of rent, which is regulated too, as I 
shall show hereafter, partly by the general circumstances of the 
society or neighbourhood in which the land is situated, and 
partly by the natural or improved fertility of the land. 

^^ These ordinary or average rates may be called the natural 
rates of wages, profit, and rent, at the time and place in which 
they commonly prevail."* 

Mr. Smith afterwards states, that ^^ The natural price, there- 
fore, is, as it were, the central price, to which the prices of all 
commodities are continually gravitating. Different accidents 
may sometimes keep them suspended a good deal above it, 
and sometimes force them down even somewhat below it. But 
whatever may be the obstacles which hinder them from settling 
in this centre of repose or continuance, they are constantly 
tending towards if .... 

" But though the market price of every particular commodity 
is in this maimer continually gravitating, if one may say so, 
towards the natural price, yet sometimes particular accidents, 
sometimes natural causes, and sometimes particular regulations 
of police, may, in many commodities, keep up the market price, 
for a long time together, a good deal above the natural price." f 

Abstracting even from these circumstances, there are other 

* [Ibid. Book I. chap. vii. ; Vol. I. p. 82, tenth edition.] f [I^i^- PP* 87, 90.] 
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causes wliich may produce the same efifect. These Mr. Smi! 
refers to thiee heads: First, Particular accidents giving 
society of men an advantage over others ; secondly, Local 
peculiarities of soil and climate ; and thirdly, Purticular rega- 
latioDs of police. Ad illustration of these circumstanceB won] 
lead mc into details inconsistent with my general plai 

With respect to the relative market prices of different coi 
modItic-3, the general principle, I mayadd, is subject to vsrioi 
important limitations, but they rise or fall according to 
scarcity, compared with the demand. In applying this 
proper allowances must be made for various accidimtal circum? 
stances. Thus, if there is more grain in a country than 8ui»- 
plies the demand, the price will full because grain is a perish- 
able commodity. In broad cloth, again, if there l)e more thaa 
snIHcient for the demand, the price will bo less liable to be 
affected, because it ciin be longer kept than grain, and at a 
smaller expense. The truth of the jnaxim, too, it must 
reinerabered, depends on the supposition tliat the demand 
the quantity destined for the supply are both liaiited. 

Another general principle, which I have already in soi 
measure hinted at, it may not be improper again to notice, ; 
Fhall probably refer to it more than once in the course of 
future inquiries. Abstracting from legislative interfcrei 
and all aids to the indigent, whether legal or voluntary, 
neems evident that in a free country, where the lower 
have nothing to depend upon but the fruits of their own ii 
dustry, a limit is necessarily fixed on the price of articles 
first necessity, by the wages of labour. Mr. Smith has i 
with much ingenuity, that the money-price of labour 
tendency to adjust itself not to the l«mporary or occaaoi 
but to the average or ordinary price of the necessarieB of 
and that the average price of com is regulated by llie vali 
silver, that is, by the richness or barrenness of the mines wl 
Kupply the market with that metal. On the other hand, 
[lears to be, at least, equally clear, that however much 
[irice of com may vary from year to year, the wages of 
fi^ a limit hmmd which i( numol riK", aliBlructing from 
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circumstances already mentioned. On this point, Sir James 
Steuart reasons thus : — 

" The number of the buyers of subsistence, nearly determines 
the quantity to be sold ; because it is a necessary article, and 
must be provided in a determinate proportion for every one, 
and the more the sale is frequent, the more the price is deter- 
minate. Next, as to the standard; this, I apprehend, must 
depend upon the faculties of the buyers, and these again must 
be determined by the extent of those of the greatest number of 
them ; that is to say, by the extent of the faculties of the lower 
classes of the people. This is the reason why bread, in the 
greatest famine, never can rise above a certain price ; for did 
it exceed the faculties of the great classes of a people, their 
demand would be withdrawn, which would leave the market 
overstocked for the consumption of the rich; consequently, 
those persons who in times of scarcity are forced to starve, can 
be such only whose faculties fall, unfortunately, below the 
standard of those of the great class ; consequently, in countries 
of industry, the price of subsistence never can rise beyond the 
})Owers to purchase of that numerous class, who enjoy nothing 
beyond their physical-necessary ; consequently, never to such 
an immoderate height as to starve considerable numbers of the 
people, a thing which very commonly happens in countries 
where industry is little known, where multitudes depend merely 
upon the charity of others, and who have no resource left so 
soon as this comes to fail theuL 

" The faculties, therefore, of those who labour for a physical- 
necessary, must, in industrious nations, determine the standard 
value of subsistence, and the value in money which they receive 
for their work, will determine the standard of their faculties, 
wliich must rise or fall according to the proportion of the de- 
mand for their labour."* 

I have quoted this passage in Sir James Steuart's words, 
because, though iomewhat obecurely expressed, it suggests a 
principle, Boand and important; and because it seems, on a 
superficial view, to be cent aled by facts, which a few years 

• [AlJUbol ^ ' WMe$, toI. II. pp. 82, 83.1 
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ago fell under our observation. In reality, however, the 
and theory are perfectly consistent, inasmuch as the latter, 
ceeding on the supposition that the ptjor have no resources 
their own industry, is plainly inapplicable to a 8tat« of thi 
where the poor are secured in it legal provision, and whcr 
general spirit of humanity prompts to such exertions as this 
country never fails to exhibit during the pressure of a scared^. 
It must tie remembered, too, that the ordinary principles wl 
regulate the prices of necessaries, were, during the late years 
dearth, deranged completely by the sudden c-misBion of 
immeDSG quantity of paper occasioned by the stoppage of tssi 
of specie at the Bank of England, a ciiTumstance of which I 
shall have occasion to take particular notice afterwards, and 
which, therefore, I shall content myself at present with taerely 
mentioning. 

On this question, I know, very opposite opinions have been 
entertJiined by some writers of high reputation for commercial 
knowledge. One writer, Mr. Boyd,* overlooking almost entirely 
the effects of the scarcity occasioned by the bad harvest in 
1799, ft scarcity demonstrated beyond the possibility of a doubt^ 
and relieved very imijerfectly by importations, amoiiQting in' 
twelve months to seven or eight millions sterling ; — ^bas ascribed ' 
in a pamphlet, which for some time gained a hu'gc share of the 
public attention, the high price of necessaries during the fol- 
lowing wintei', chiefly to the rapid addition which had been 
made to the circulating medium. That the augmentation of 
the quantity of money, or of paper performing the functions of 
money, has a tendency to depreciate that money or paper, he 
states, as a principle universally recognised, and as no less 
variable in its operation than the law of gravitatioD, 

In opposition to this reasoning, an author of the highest 
sonal respectability. Sir Francis Baring.fand of imquest 
eminence as a commercial politician, has stated it confidetittn 
as a first principle, though without offering the slightest 
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of it, that bank-notes circulating at par cannot contribute to 
raise prices by any possible means. Into the discussion of 
these questions I cannot enter at present ; although I must 
own that the subject does not appear to me to have been 
exhausted in either of these publications. 

One consideration only which I shall endeavour to illustrate 
very fully in another part of the course, I shall suggest very 
briefly ; that abstracting altogether from the point in dispute 
between these two writers, the sudden addition made to the 
circulating medium of this country, about the very period when 
the scarcity took place, may have operated very powerfully on 
prices, by a process of which neither of them has taken any 
notice. In consequence of this addition an increased facility 
was given to all who possessed credit, to add to the fund of 
their expenditure, and such as felt their limited incomes inade- 
quate to meet the increasing exigencies of the times, were 
enabled, by encroaching silently on their capitals, or by antici- 
pating their future resources, to relieve themselves from the 
pressure of the present moment, and to maintain their former 
rank in society. Their consumption accordingly, was not 
diminished to the same extent as it must otherwise have been 
from absolute necessity, and that economy, which is the natural 
and most effectual palliative for the evils of scarcity, was thus 
counteracted in its operation. 

This inconvenience, however great as it is, was certainly 
accompanied with a consequence, on which it is impossible to 
reflect without satisfaction, although it probably contributed 
more than any other single cause to enhance the price of neces- 
saries. The circumstance to which I allude is the increased 
facility which the higher and middling classes thus acquired of 
enlarging the funds of their charity. That the amount of vol- 
untary contributions was in this manner greatly augmented, 
cannot, I think, be reasonably denied ; and that these, added 
to the legal provisions for poor, rendered the price of provinons 
much higher than it otherwise would have been, seems equally 
indisputable. The competition was thus kept np mooh bsgrond 
what the unassisted means of tiie poor ooald have piod 
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the operation of thosfj cirnimstances was prevenled which v 
have limited prices long before they approached Ihat hei 
which they actually reached. Numbers must have been ] 
to perish from want of food ; and a melancholy remedy wa( 
have beco provided against the evils of dearth, by a dimiDtT 
of thp numbers of competitors. But on this subject I sliall 
again liave an opportunity of treating before the conclusion of 
these Lectures. — (End o/ Interpolation from Notes.) 



[sect. v. — OF INTEKEST,] 

Having finished the very slight view which our time ] 
mitted me to take of money con«dered as a medium of en 
and of the princii'les which regulate its mine in relation \ 
that of commodities, I proceeded (at our last meeting) \ 
consider the tendency which this important invention Iuu^4 
facilitate the accumulation of stock or capital, which Ti 
and Mr. Smith have shown to be so intimately connected u 
the increase of National Wealth ; in this respect its effed 
in promoting the progress of society are no lees striking i 
those which it produces, (as I had occasion formerly to rem 
by facilitating the separation of profesaons, and the difitnhutil 
of labour among the different orders of the community. 

Before the introduction of gold and silver in trade, nnd< 
takings of every kintl, but especially those of manufactures a 
of commerce, must evidently have been estremcly confined, on 
account of the perishable nature of every other species of pro- 
perty which could beemployedaaa medium of exchange, and t 
trouble attending the preservation of tliem. " A great numbl 
of those arte," as M. Tnrgot observes, " which are indis 
eable for the use of the most indigent members of eoaet 
require that the same materials should pass through mad 
different hands, and undergo, during a considerable qiaco^ 
time, difficult and various operations. Such, for exnmpl^l 
the art of preparing leather for the purposes of the sho( 
Whoever has seen the work-house of a tanner, must iu 
diately perceive the iraiiossiljility of nni', or 
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indigent persons providing themselves with leather, tan, utensili^ 
Ac, causing the requisite buildings to be erected, and procuring 
the means of their subsistence till such time as their leather 
can be sold. In this art, and many others, must not those that 
work have learned the craft in some degree before they begin 
to exercise it on materials which are not to be obtained without 
expense ? In what manner are the materials to be collected 
for the manufactory ; tbe ingredients and tbe necessary tools 
for their preparation ? How shall this multitude of workmen 
subsist till the commodity comes to market; a multitude of 
whom none individually could earn his subsistence by the pre- 
paration and sale of a single hide ? Who shall defray the 
expenses for the instruction of the apprentices, and maintain 
them till their labour can be useful ? All this, it is manifest, 
requires the aid of a proprietor of capital, who shall supply the 
advances necessaiy for the purchase and preparation of materials, 
and for the wages of the workmen employed in preparing tbem. 
This capitalist, on the other hand, will naturally expect that 
the sale of the commodity will not only return to him his 
advances, but will afford an emolument sufficient to indemnify 
him for what his money would have procured him, if he had 
turned it towards the acquisition of land; and, moreover, a 
salary due to his trouble, and attention, and risk. In propor- 
tion as the capital returns to him by the sale of his works, he 
employs it in new purchases for supporting his family, or 
maintaining his manufactory. By this continual circulation he 
lives on his profits ; accumulating what he can save to increase 
his stock, and thereby to enlarge his enterprises still farther."* 

Similar observations might be made to illustrate the neces- 
sity of advances for lucrative enterprises in commerce, and also 
in agriculture, wherever the cultivation of land is carried on to 
a considerable extent. 

All such enterprises, therefore, must necessarily have been 
confined within very narrow limits, till the accumulation of 
stock was facilitated by the introduction of money ; an inven- 

* [JifjUacions ttur la Formation et la DUtrihutian de$ Mkketaei, { Izi. ; (Bw9n$f 

Tome V. pp. 05-67.] 
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tjon which thus appears to be not only eabservient to the 
prompt circukUion of wealth, but to be essentialiy connected 
with its production. 

Since capitals then are indispensably neceBsary to all Ittcratiire 
enterprises, a certain command of etock may be sjud, in the 
ordinary course of things, to be implied in every reoeonable pro- 
ject for the augmentation of personal property. And it is thus, 
that according to the common proverb, " Money has the power 
of begetting money," [" Money breeds money."] Hence those 
dustrious individuals who have not adequate fiinds of their o' 
wilt be willing to share the profits of their enterprises with such 
owners of capital as may agree to trust them with the employ- 
ment of their stock. On this principle is founded in reason snd 
equity the practice of lending upon inicrest ; or, in other words, 
the commerce ofvioney. The lender seZZini; the use of his stock, 
and the borrower buying it, in a manner perfectly analogous to 
that in which the proprietor of an estate seUs, and the farmer 
who rents it buys or hires the temporary use of the land. 

Of this subject I propose to treat at greater length than of 
some other articles that may appear at first view, of still more 
fundamental and general importance. My principal reasou for 
doing 80 is, that it leads to some interesting discussions which 
continue to divide the opinions of very eminent wiiters ; and 
which have been less exhausted than most of the questions 
connected with this part of the course, by the profound and 
comprehensive speculations of Mr. Smith. 

One of the first authors who in this country investi{ 
with success the piinciples that regulate the rata of inl 
was Mr. Hmne, in his FolUical Discourses, published in 1752, 
Long indeed before his time, political writers bad admitted the 
general maxim, that a low rate of interest was the most certain 
of all signs of national [irosperlty ; but they seem very gem 
to have misapprehended the manner in which these two 
are connected. The lowness of interest was ascribed by '. 
Law, and Montesquieu, to the abundance of money, in proof 
of which they appealed to the fall of interest, through tho 
greater part of Europe, since the discovery of the Spanisli Weet 
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Indies. But this doctrine, as Mr. Hume observes, is contradicted 
by the most obvious facts. ^^ Interest in Batavia and Jamaica 
is at ten per cent, in Portugal at six, though these places, as 
tve may learn from the prices of everything, abound much 
more in gold and silver than either London or Amsterdam."* 
The fact is unquestionably as Mr. Hume states it, although the 
test to which he appeals, in the difference of prices, is not 
perhaps so conclusive as he appears to have imagined. 

As a further presumption against the same doctrine, Mr. 
Hume remarks, that *' Prices have risen about four times since 
the discovery of the Indies, and gold and silver have probably 
multiplied much more ; but interest has not fallen much above 
half. The rate of interest, therefore, is not derived from the 
quantity of the precious metals.^t 

The same conclusion to which Mr. Hume is thus led by an 
induction from facts, is very clearly and concisely deduced by 
Mr. Smith from a theoretical view of the subject 

" Before the discovery of the Spanish West Indies, ten per 
cent, seems to have been the common rate of interest through 
the greater part of Europe. It has since that time in different 
countries sunk to six, five, four, and three per cent. Let us 
suppose that in every particular country, the value of silver has 
sunk precisely in the same proportion as the rate of interest, 
and that in those countries, for example, where interest has 
been reduced from ten to five per cent., the same quantity can 
now purchase just half the quantity of goods which it could 
have purchased before. This supposition,*' continues Mr. Smith, 
** will not probably be found anywhere agreeable to the truth ; 
but it is the most favourable to the opinion we are going to 
examine ; and even upon this supposition it is utterly impossible 
that the lowering of the value of silver could have the smallest 
tendency to lower the rate of interest. If a hundred pounds 
are in those countries now of no more value than fifty pounds 
were then, ten pounds must now be of no more value than five 
pounds were then ; whatever were the causes that lowered the 
value of the capital, the same must necessarily have lowered 

* [EsBays, Vol. I. Of Interest.] t [Ibid.] 
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that of the iuterest^, and exactly in tbo Bame proportion, 
proportion between tlie value of the capital and that of t 
interest must have remained the same, tliougb tbe rate I 
never been altered. By altering the rate, on the contrary, 
proportion between these two values is ueceBSarily aIt«re(L 
a hundred pounds now are worth no more than fifty were thd 
five pounds now can be worth no more than two jKiunds b 
ehillinga were then. By reducing the rate of interest, thed 
fore, from ten to five per cent., we give for the use of a oapiH 
which is supposed to be equal to one half of ite former vaiia 
an interest which is equiil to one-fourth only of the value ■ 
the former interest."* 



" High interest," according to Mr. Hume, " arises from /Art 
circuraetancea ; — a great demand for Irorrowing, — little ricl 
to supply that demand, — and great profits arising from coaj 
merce ; and these circumstances are a clear proof of the s 
advance of commerce and industry, not of the scarcity of gd 
and silver. Low interest, on the other hand, proceeds fro 
the three opposite circumstances : a small demand for borr 
ing, great riches to supply that demand, and small profld 
arising from commerce, — circumstances which are all connect« 
together, aud proceed from the increase of industry and con| 
merce, not of gold and Bilver."f This analysis of Mr. Hum 
seems to be accurate aud eatitifuctory ; and I shall accoTcUogM 
iu the further prosecution of the subject, follow the ammd 
ment which be has adopted, beginning, in the Jlrst place, ' 
tbe causes and effects of a great or smaU demand /or borrow 

"When a people," says Mr. Hume, " have emerged ever so UtUe 4 
from a savage state, and their numbers have increased beyond the 
original multitude, there must immediately arise an ine(][uuli^ 
of property ; and while some possess large tracts of land, othtn 
are confined within narrow limits, and some are entirely witlu 
any landed property. Those who possess more land than t 
can labour, employ those who possess none, and agree to n 

■ {Wealtk >jf Ifatumt, Book U.diup. iv.; Vol. II. p. 39. 10/., ffutli tiBtiuo.) A 
t XEtiayt, Vol, I. Of Inlcrwt.] 
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a determined part of the produce. Id this manner the society 
comes to consist of two orders of men, proprietors and culti- 
vators ; and a landed*irUerest arises with privileges, and views, 
and habits, strikingly discriminated from those which belong 
to the other members of the community. As the spending of 
a settled revenue is a way of life entirely without occupation, 
men have so much need of somewhat to fix and engage them, 
that pleasures, such as they are, will be the pursuit of the 
greater part of the landholders, and the prodigals among them 
will always be more numerous than the misers. In a state, 
therefore, where there is nothing but a landed interest, as 
there is little frugality, the borrowers must be very numerous, 
and the rate of interest must bear a proportion to it The 
diflerence depends not on the quantity of money, but on the 
habits and manners which prevail"* 

This reasoning of Mr. Hume is perfectly just in the main; 
but the conclusion is perhaps expressed in too unqualified a 
manner. In a state where there is nothing but a landed inter- 
est, it is manifest that whatever the waste and profusion of the 
proprietors may be, it is scarcely possible that their expense 
should in general exceed their income, because there are, by 
the supposition^ no articles of luxury in conmierce to form au 
object for their expenditure. Mr. Hume's reasoning, therefore, 
seems rather to apply to a country where commerce has made 
a certain progress, although not a considerable one; such a 
progress as to excite in the landed interest a taste for the 
luxuries and vanities of life, without having established a 
monied interest of sufficient opulence to supply the increased 
demand for borrowing. And, if I am not mistaken, this view of 
the subject receives confirmation from a fact mentioned by Mr. 
Hume himself, in the Jirst edition of his Political Discourses^ 
that about four centuries ago, money in Scotland, and probably 
in other parts of Europe, was only at five per cent, and after- 
wards rose to ten before the discovery of the West Indiea 

This fact Mr. Home states, on the authority of an eminent 
lawyer, who had verified it by an examination of ancient papers 

VOL. VIIL S 
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and records ; and it certainly forms an exception to Mr. Uui 
general propoBition, inasmuch aa the monied interest in 
land was still more inconsiderable four ceutnriea ago 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. Of ita stale at 
former period, an idea may be formed from the account 
Froissart, (who was at Dalkeith in the year 136U,) and who 
tells us, tJiat " even In the Doulct Escoche, at lowlands, a 
complete ignorance prevaileil of the commooest arts of 
The meanest articles of manufacture, horse-ahoes, harm 
saddles, bridles, were all imported, ready made from Flaodf 
The same author estimates the houses in Edinburgh, then 
capital, at four thousand, and tells us that they were 
wooden cottages covered with straw. In the reign of Bol 
II., (about the year 13S0,) the inliabltants of the capital 
supposed to liave hardly exceeded sixteen thousand.^ 

Before tho end of the following century, commerce and luxury 
had made coDsiderable progress. In a poem, written during the 
reign of James III., and entitled Tales of the Priests o/Peeblea, 
" taverns and dice are reprobated ; and a merchant's cupboard 
of plate is estimated at three thousand Scottish poimds, or 
about seven thousand five hundrod of modern sterling cur- 
rency."^ The Bamo poem complains of the degeneracy of the 
Peers from the wisdom, virtue, and valour of their ani 
and that in consequence of their frequent poverty, they em 
voured to replenish their coffers by unworthy marriages 
the opulent bastard daughters of priesta, or heiresses of 
chants, or by fielUng the right of marriage of their eons to ri( 
commoners.^ 

In such a state of society it is certainly not surprising that 
the rate of interest should have risen greatly beyond what it 
was in times of comparative simplicity ; and yet, if Mr. Ilume's 
conclusion were admitted without any limitation, the cose 
should have been reversed. He seemB indeed to have been 
sensible of this himself; for he remarks, (after stating 
fact now under consideration,) that the lowness of the mt 



■ See PinkerUn, [//ulory o/ScoliaiiH. 
1797, Vol. I. p. IW. und p. 35,] 
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interest in Scotland four centuries ago^ was owing to this, that 
though the lenders were then few, the borrowers were still 
fewer. This concession, however, is plainly in direct opposition 
to his general principle; and confirms the necessity of that 
limitation with which I already said it ought to be adopted. 

From what has been now observed, it appears, both aprioriy 
and from the fact, that the rise of interest in Scotland before 
the discovery of the West Indies, resulted from the first opera- 
tion of an infant commerce on the manners of a people among 
whom the national wealth was accumulated chiefly^ but not 
exclusively in the hands of the landed proprietors ; whatever 
opinion, however, we may form on this point, it is equally 
clear that the demand for borrowing depends on the general 
state of manners and habits, and not on the quantity of the 
precious metals. 

The case is precisely similar with regard to the second 
circumstance mentioned in Mr. Hume's enumeration, — Ihe 
quantity of stock which exists to supply the demand of the 
borrowers. This effect also depends on the habits and way 
of living of the people, not on the quantity of gold and 
silver. In order to have, in any state, a greater number of 
lenders, it is not sufficient, nor requisite, that there be great 
abundance of the precious metals. It is only requisite that 
the property, or command of that quantity which is in the 
state, whether great or small, should be collected in particular 
hands, so as to form considerable sums, or compose a great 
monied interest. This begets a number of lenders, and sinks 
the rate at which money may be borrowed ; and it evidently 
depends, not on the quantity of specie, but on particular 
manners and customs which accumulate a superfluity of specie 
in the hands of a certain description of individuals. 

This description of individuals, too, naturally arises, in the 
farther progress of society, from the physical circumstances of 
our condition, combined with our moral constitution. The 
rude materials of all those objects which minister to our wants, 
are derived ultimately from the ground ; but they are seldom 
furnished by nature in that form in which they can be applied 
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to immediate use. Tliere must, therefore, beside the cull 
valors aud proprietors of laud, be another order of men, wl 
recei^-iog from the former the rude materials, work them in1 
their proper form, and retain part for their own use anj sul 
fiistence. In the infancy of eociety, these contracts 
the artisans and the peasants, and betwixt one species of 
and auother, are commonly entered into immediately hj tl 
pcreona themselves, who, being neighbours, are readily 
quainted with each other's necessities, and can lend their mutoal 
assistance to supply them. But when men'g industry iucruaao^ 
and their views enlarge, it is found that the most remote 
of the stale can assist each other as welt as the more 
liguous ; and that this intercourse of good offices may com 
together in a thousand ways the most different orders of im 
viduals in the most extensive and populous community. Hem 
the origin of merchants, who serve as agents betwixt th< 
parts of the state that ore wholly unacquainted, aod 
ignorant of eacli other's necessities. It is manifest, too, til 
as the people increase in numbers and industry, the difficult 
of their mutual intercourse must increase; and of consequence 
the business of the agency or merchandise will become so com- 
plicated as naturally to divide aud subdivide Itself into varioua 
branches, from the same causes which give rise to the divisii 
of labour in the mechanical arts, and to the separation of tradi 
and professions, In all these commercial transactions, it 
necessary and reasonable, that a certain part of the commodities 
should remain with the merchant, to whose industry and skill 
in facilitating their exchanges, the existence of a great pro] 
tion of them is entirely owing ; and thus gradually ariBes 
multiplies that order of men, called the Commercial h 
who have exerted so powerful an inBueuce over the policy 
manners of Modern Europe. 

I have already illustrated the effects of Manufactures 
Commerce in exciting a spirit of Agricultural industry, by 
ing the husbandman to increase his surplus produce, ia i 
to have something to give in exchange for the artielea 
minister to his comfort or vanity. Commerce, at the i 
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time, turns to account every particle of the produce of this 
industry, and instead of allowing it to perish on the spot where 
it is obtained, circulates it through the state, so as to render 
it at once an addition to the national stock, and a stimulus to 
the industry of others. Of this circulation merchants are the 
great agents and instruments; and as they take a more en- 
larged and comprehensive survey of the diflferent interests of 
the community than any other description of men, they acquire 
a far greater command of the circulating stock. The habits of 
frugality, too, naturally connected with their education and 
profession, and that love of money, which is the never-failing 
consequence of commercial pursuits, render their expenditure 
less in proi)ortion to their revenue than that of landed pro- 
prietors, or even than those of men who follow the more liberal 
walks of lucrative industry. In this manner, while tliey open 
channels for the free circulation of wealth, and thereby increase 
its quantity, they become themselves basins or reservoirs in 
which this wealth is locallv accumulated. It is on this accumu- 
lation of wealth in particular hands, more than on the general 
wealth of the community, that the supply of stock to satisfy the 
demand for borrowing depends ; and it appears from what has 
been said, how much both the existence of the stock and its 
partial accumulations are the consequences of commerce. 

It may be said, indeed, that the increase of commerce, if it 
adds to the number of lenders, adds also to the number of 
borrowers, or rather that it creates a neio order of borrowers, 
who contract debts, not from necessity, but to increase their 
capital and enlarge their trade. Tlie observation is just, im- 
doubtedly ; but the two circumstances do by no means com- 
pensate each other : for, in a great commercial country, there 
will be always a large proportion of individuals, who, after 
having acquired a competency by their industry, will be de- 
surous to indulge in ease and indolence ; and a still larger pro- 
portion of their descendants who, inheriting ailluence from 
their forefathers, will be unwilling to burden themselves with 
the cares of a laborious profession. Such individuals constitute 
what is properly called the MarUed Inkreat^ in contradistinc- 
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tioD not only to the landed iDterest, but to the trading and 
manufacturing interests in whicb the owners tbemBelves employ 
their own capitals. The growth of this monied interest, 
other words, the quantity of stock to supply the demaiiil 
horrowura, will evidently keep pace with the general u 
of capital, that is, with the increase of national stock.* 

The stock belonging to the monied interest, it is forth* 
manifest, is not at all regulated by the value of the immey^. 
whether paper or coin, which serves as the instrument of the 
loans. The capitals are, indeed, commonly lent out and piud 
back in money ; and hence the lenders are distinguishod by 
the name of the Monied Interest; but the truth ia, (as Mr. 
Smith remarks,*) that the money is merely Oie deed of aaaign- 
ment, (as it were,) which conveys from one hand to another 
those capitals which the owners do not care to employ them- 
selves. Those capitals may be greater in any proportion than 
the amount of the money which serves as the instrument of 
their conveyance ; the same pieces of money succesairely eenriag 
for many different loans, as well as for many different pur- 
chases. The truth of this observation is sufficiently obvioiwi 
from what was formerly stated on the subject of Circulation,- 
(P. 378, acq.} 

While the progress of commerce thus creates a monied 
interest, it undoubtedly adds to the number of borrowers ; but, 
by doing so, it does not necessarily raise the rate of interest. 
To understand the reason of this, it is of importance to attend 
to the different effects produced by a demand for money to be 
spent in consumptioQ, and a demand for money to he employed 
in trade. The former has, undoubtedly, a tendency to 
rate of interest ; and there is no fixed limit which it may ni 
be conceived to pass, aa there is no fixed limit to the 
gnnce and improvidence of the prodigal. But the case is veiy 
ditfcreot with respect to the latter ; for the rate of interest paid- 
by merchants will be always limited by the profits of trade}' 
and the same circumstances which produce on increase in their. 
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demand for borrowed money, most necessarily sink these profits, 
by bringing a greater number of mercantile stocks into com- 
petition with each other. It is evident that when the stocks 
of many rich merchants are turned into the same trade, their 
mutual competition must tend to lower its profits; and, in 
like manner, when there is an increase of stock in all the 
different trades carried on in the same society, the same com- 
petition must produce the same effect in them alL It is farther 
evident, that the prcemium given by a merchant for the use of 
money, will be proportioned to the profit he expects to make 
by his commercial speculations. And, accordingly, this is the 
third circumstance mentioned by Hume as a cause of low 
interest ; — low profits arising from commerce} 

As low profits arising from commerce necessarily produce a 
low rate of interest, so a low rate of interest has a tendency, in 
its turn, to reduce still more the profits of trade, by inducing 
many to continue their stock in commerce, in order to derive 
from it all the advantages which the capitalist has a right to 
expect when he superintends the employment of his own 
money. It is owing to this circumstance, that in Holland 
almost every man is a man of business ; for the interest of 
money is so low, that none but the very wealthiest people are 
able to live on the revenue which their capital affords. The 
Dutch carry on trade upon lower profits than any people in 
Europe; but low as these profits are, they are sufficient to 
render trade the general and fashionable pursuit in a country, 
where people of good credit are accustomed to borrow at three 
per cent., and where Government was able to borrow at two. 
These two causes, therefore, low profits and low interest, 
mutually act and react on each other ; and they are both of 
them necessary consequences of an extensive and flourishing 

* If the foregoing observations be in a country where the mercantile in- 
well foondedi they lead to a limitation terest bears but a small proportion to 
or correction of the terms in which the rest of the community. I would 
Hume states the First cause he assigns propose, therefore, to add to his wordt ; 
fur the low interest of money, — a gtnaU a small demand for horrowing among 
demand for horrowing; for this cause those dosses who Hve by their revenue. 
operates in the way he mentions, only 
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cotomerce. We ruay add, tliat, as low profits aiiae from thi 
increase of commerce and industry, they sen'e in their turn I 
the farther iacrease of commerce, by rendering the commoditii 
cheaper, increasing their consumptiun, and heightening t 
industry, 

" In this manner," saye Mr. Hume, " if we consider the 
whole connexion of causes and effects, interegt is the true 
barometer of the state, and its lownesa is a sign almost infak 
lible of the flourishing condition of a people. It proves the 
increajie of industry, and its prompt circulation through the 
whole state, little inferior to a demonstratiou. And though, 
perhaps, it may not be impossible but a sudden and a great 
check to commerce may have a momentary effect of the sanw 
kind by tlirowing so many stocks out of trade, it must be 
attended with such miseiy and want of employment lo the 
poor, that, beGides its short duration, it will not be possible to 
mistake the one case for the other."* 

From the reasonings which have been already stated, and 
which, I must not at present attempt to recapitulate, we were 
led to conclude with Mr. Hume, (in opposition to the opinions 
of Locke, Law, and Montesquieu,) that the rate of interest has 
no necessary connexion with the plenty or scarcity of the pre- 
cious metals, depending enthely on the habits and manners of 
ft people, more particulnrly on the state of their commerce aud 
industry. The result of the whole was, that the lowncss of 
interest may he regarded as an almost infiillible sign of a 
flourishing commerce, erincing at once an active spirit of 
national industry, and a prompt circulation of wealth through 
uU those channels in which it can be employed with i 
vantage. 

1 shall only take notice farther before leaving this part f 
the eubject, (and the remark may probably appear supcrfluooi 
after what has been already statetl,) of the two different » 
in which the vahie. of money is to be understood in commei 
disquisitions. On some occasions this phrase exprossea ' 
quantity of the precious metals we give in exchange for 
• |AWi/», Vq!.I. Oflnlere-l.] 
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modities: on other occasions, it expresses the proportion 
between a sum of money, and the interest it bears in the 
market 

These tivo different modes of vahiing money have, in truth, 
very little connexion with each other, inasmuch as its ex- 
changeable value in relation to the different articles of trade 
may be loto, while the rate of interest is high^ and vice versa. 
One obvious reason of this (although not the only one) is, that 
the money brought into the market for the purchase of com- 
modities, is that which is circulated to procure the necessaries 
and accommodations of life : that which is lent on interest, is 
what is actually drawn out of circulation to be accumulated 
into a capital. 

I should hardly have thought it necessar/ to mention this 
ambiguity in the word valuej when applied to money, if it had 
not escaped the attention of some respectable writers. 

In a late publication (for example) on the Com Trade^ 
there are some tables for converting the ancient money of Eng- 
land and of Scotland, into the present sterling money, which 
tables, we are told, proceed on the two following principles : — 

1. In England and in Scotland, at the time of the Conquest, 
there were twenty shillings in the coinage pound of silver, 
which continued with very little variation in England, till the 
year 1347, and in Scotland till 1306 ; but now, there arc sixty- 
ttoo shillings in the coinage pound of silver in both Idngdoms, 
so that £100 at that time, were equal to £310 of the present 
money, in point of sale or denomination. 

2. Prior to the sixteenth centiuy, the interest or yeai'ly 
value of money, in both England and Scotland, was about six- 
teen per cent. ; whereas it is now reduced to five yoi cent 

" Money therefore," says this author, " being raised or 
reduced in value according to its yearly legal produce, £100 
bearing interest at ten per cent, is equal in value to £200, 
bearing only five per cent ; and so of other mims in pro- 
portion. So that £100 of ancient money, being equal in value 
to £310 in point of denomination, and mon^ being not 

' Dirom*ii Iiupiiry^ &c. [Loud. 1796.] 
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worth only five per cent, yearly, tlierefore the £310, with tin- 
interest at sixteen per cent, were equal to £992 of the preflent 
money." 

Oq these priiuiples, accordingly, a laboriouB table has 
constructed, exhibiting the prices of wheat iu England fn 
1223 to 1784 ; jirst, Id the money of the times ; 
secondly, m what is supposed to be an equivalent numey 
at present 

It is eufficiently obvious, that in the observatioos ni 
quoted, the two meanings of the phrase value of money, wl 
have just been distinguished, are confounded togetht 

It would be easy to confirm and illustrate the foregoing rea- 
sonings by an appeal to facts, as well as to reconcile to them 
some apparent exiceptions which occur in the history of coi 
mercial nations, I must, however, at present, confine myi 
to a few particulars, which seem to me more peculiarly in; 
ing from their connexion with the history of this country, 
to one or two anomalous cases which may be supposed, at 
view, to contradict our general concluaiona. 

The first English Act of Parliiiment in which we find 
rate of interest mentioned, is the 37th of Henry VIII., enact 
in 1546. Tliis Act prohibits, imder severe penalties, all 
terest above ten per cent., and consequently proves, that befc 
that period, a higher rate of interest hod sometimes been tal 
In the earUer ages of the English history, all loans of ioon< 
for interest were regarded as usurious; — a prejudice which 
prevailed also all over the rest of Europe, and wluch (as will 
afterwards appear) is not altogether of modern origin. In the 
very preamble to this law of Henrj- VIII., the practice of taking 
interest is stigmatized as immoral and criminal ; and although 
it anthorizeti it, from political considerations, yet the prejudit 
continued eo strong, that in the following reign (of Edwi 
\^.) the Statute of Henry was repealed, and all interest prol 
bited. By the 13th of Elizabeth, the Statute of Hemy \7 
waa revived with additional clauses, still prohibiting the 
of interest above ten per cent. It appears from D'E' 
Jovrntd of Queen Elizabeth's PnrNamentu, that while this Ai 
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was depending in the House of Commons, it occasioned warm 
debates, and drew from many of the members violent invectives 
against usury or interest of every kind, as unchristian, detesta- 
ble, and damnable. It was said to be, — " praeter naturam," — 
*' idem ac hominem occidere," — " proxima homicidio," Ac. Ac^ 

Mr. Hume (in the Third Appendix to his History of Eng- 
land) remarks, that ^^ by a lucky accident in language, which 
has a great effect on men's ideas, the invidious word rimry^ 
which formerly meant the taking of any interest for money, 
came at this period to express only the taking of exorbitant 
and illegal interest." The Act of Queen Elizabeth violently 
condemns all usury^ but permits ten per cent interest to be 
paid. 

I shall have occasion afterwards to consider the origin of 
these prejudices against usury, and also to examine the policy 
of those restrictions which our legislators have thought proper 
to continue on money loans to the present day. In this inquiry 
I have referred to the English laws, only as affording a docu* 
ment of the different rates at which money appears to have 
been actually lent at different periods ; for although the legal 
rate of interest does not with precision determine the market 
rate, (as it merely fixes the limit which it cannot exceed,) yet 
as the object of our lawgivers has plainly been to adapt the 
changes in the legal rate, to that market-rate which would 
naturally have arisen from the var]ring circumstances of 
society, and as the market-rate has been, on the whole, below 
the legal rate, the progress of our laws affords us sufficient data 
for comparing the actual rates of interest in England, with the 
general principles formerly stated. 

The Law of Elizabeth authoriziDg interest under ten per 
cent., continued in force till the 21st of James L (1623,) when 
it was made penal to take above eight per cent Soon after the 
Restoration, it was reduced to six per cent, at which rate, by 
the way, it had been fixed nine years before under the usurpa- 
tion of Cromwell; and by the 12th of Queen Anne it was 
farther reduced to five per cent, at which rate it still continues. 

* Postlethwayt, [Dictionary, &o., Art. Inf crest,] 
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It appears, therefore, that Bince the reigD of Henry VIIB 
gradual abatement in the rate of interest has aecompanied 1 
growing commercial prosperity of the country. The dem 
for money at tliat epocli mtist havn been great in consequej 
of the general spirit of improvement which was rising over I 
kingdom, and at the same time the ready money occumiL 
in the coft'ers of individuals comparatively inconsiiierable. 
kings of England, both before and after this period, Vwrroni 
large sums in Genoa and the Netherlands, and so low was Uieir 
credit, that beside the exorbitant interest of ten or twelve jxjr 
cent, they were obliged to make the city of London join in the 
security.' It is somewhat curious, that the Act which, iu 1623, 
reduced the interest of money to eight per cent, states ia its 
preamble the dechning circumstances of the nation, alUiou 
it affords itself the most unequivocal of all documents of J 
advanciug wealth; for (as Mr. Chalmers justly remarif 
" such laws can never be safely enacted till all parties, 
lenders as well aa the borrowers, are properly prepared to r 
them." Accordingly, Stowe tells us (speaking of the reig 
James VI.) " that it would in time be incredible, were there | 
due mention made of it, what great increase there is, will 
these few years, of commerce and wealth throughout the kid 
dom ; of the great building of royal and mercantile ships ;■ 
the repeopling of cities, towns, and villages ; beside the sudd 
augmentation of fair and costly buildings." Nor will this i 
count be suBpectcd of any exaggeration, when wo reflect, t 
during the reign of James the nation enjoyed a longer inteij 
of peace than it has ever done since, no less than twenfy-( 
years of almost uninterrupted tranquillity ; a fact which I 
been alluded to by some historians, as involving a r^roach I 
his glory as a sovereign, although, in truth, it is more t 
sufficient to expiate all the follies and absurdities winch debi 
his character. 

The picture given by Lord Clarendon of the state of I 
land during the first jart of the reign of Charles I., is no 1 
flattering. Nor was the progress of the country, oltl 

■ UulLrii', I W»!or<j, &<.) . Cliiiluicra's Ettlmale, \'. 30. 
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interrupted for a time by the civil wars, retarded on the 
whole by that event. On the contrary, Mr. Chalmers has 
remarked, that " these wars, unhappy as they were while 
they continued, both to king and people, produced in the end 
the most salutary influences, by bringing the higher and 
lower ranks closer together, and by continuing in all a vigour 
of design and activity of practice, that in prior ages had no 
example.''^ 

One of the first consequences of real hostilities, was the esta- 
blishment of taxes, to which the people had seldom contributed, 
and which produced before their final conclusion, the sum of 
£95,512,025. In this estimate, indeed, are included the sales 
of confiscated lands, compositions for estates, and such other 
more oppressive modes of raising money ; but the wealth of the 
country may be judged of from this, that there were collected 
by eocciaea only £10,200,000, and by tonnage and poundage 
£5,700,000. The opulence which industry had been collect- 
ing for ages, was thus brought into circulation by means of the 
tax-gatherer ; and the evils resulting from the dormant hoards 
of country gentlemen, and other descriptions of individuals, 
remedied, in a great measure, by the liberality with which they 
contributed to the wants of the sovereign. 

In consequence of these and other causes, the legal rate of 
interest was reduced in 1651 to six per cent. And the same 
rate was continued by a law of Charles II., passed soon after 
the Kestoration. 

The activity and ardour which the civil commotions of the 
country had excited, began now to be turned to the arts of 
peace. The several manufactures and new productions of 
husbandry that were introduced from abroad, before the Re- 
volution, not only formed a new epoch, but evince a vigorous 
application to the useful arts, in the intermediate period. The 
common highways were repaired and enlarged, and rivers were 
deepened for the purposes of water conveyance, while foreign 
trade was increased by opening new markets, and by withdraw- 

* Eden, {State of the Poori\ Vol. I. p. 14G; Chalmers's Estimate, p. 37, 
second edition. 
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tng the alien duties, which had always obstructed the ven^ 
native manufactures. 

But above all, says Mr. Chalmers, the chauge of manneiB, 
and the interuiixture of the higher and middle ranks by mar- 
riages, induced tlie gentry, and even the younger branches of 
the nobility, to bind tlieir sons apprentices to merchants, aad 
thereby to ennoble a profession that was before only gainful, to 
invigorate traffic by tbeir greater capitals, and to extend i 
operation by their superior knowledge. And accordingly, Chi 
Petty, and Davenant, agree in aeeerting that the commerce a 
riches of England did never, in any former age. Increase so fl 
as in the busy period from the Restoration to the Bevolati 
From an authentic account of (he customs, (refcrred to by 3 
Chalmers,) it appears that they were more than doubled dnrui^" 
tbia short interval ; and we are told hy Dr. Davenant, that the 
tonnage of the merchant ships was, in the year i6S8, double of 
what it bad been in lfJ66 ; and the tonnage of the Royal Nari 
which in 1660 was only 62,594 tons, was in 1688 increased f 
101,032 tons.! 

Towards the end of King William's reign, the interent (»f 
money began to fall ; and it continued so low, even amid the 
pressures of the subsequent war, that Parliament enacted in 
1713, that the legal interest should not rise higher than ; 
per cent, after September 1714. Thia law continues in foroa|| 
the present times ; and since the period it was enacte<I, 
market rate seems to have been, on the whole, below ilie legal 
rate, notwithstanding the effects of the funding system, and of 
some other accidental circumstances in keeping up the rato q 
interest. About seven years ago, the Bank of England wa» J 
tile practice of discounting bills at four per cent. And iu ) 
reign of George I., the natural rate of interest fell to three ] 
cent, while the Government seldom borrowed at more t 
four.* 

The effects produced on the market rate of interest by j. 
loanB, and more particularly by those high gratuities whioh,j| 
times of difficulty, Government is under the necessity of girin 

' OiilhnV, [Uulon/.&r.] p. Ml. » rimlmort'ii £nimalf.icc, p. fl 
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are sufficiently evident. But on this subject I shall not enlarge 
at present ; although it is of great importance, not only in con- 
sequence of its connexion with the variations of interest in this 
country, but with those general principles which influence the 
progress of national improvement. 

During the whole period which has been now under our 
review, from the reign of Henry VIII. till the present century, 
while the interest of money has been gradually diminishing, 
the wages of labour (which may be expected always to increase 
\vith the increase of national stock) have been continually 
rising. 

Agreeably to the same general principles, we find a small 
difference in the market rate of interest in the two United 
Kingdoms, corresponding to their unequal measures of national 
prosperity. The market rate of interest in Scotland is rather 
higher than in England, although the legal rate of interest be 
the same in both. In the latter country, the competition of great 
and numerous stocks in every branch of trade, must necessarily 
diminish the profits of the trader ; and the diminution is still 
farther aggravated by that increase in the wages of labour which 
a superabundance of stock produces. In Scotland, the compa- 
rative poverty of the country is accompanied with consequences 
precisely opposite. 

In Ireland the legal rate of interest is six per cent. An 
attempt was made a few years ago to lower it to five, but with- 
out success. I am not acquainted with the arguments which 
were employed on the opposite sides of the question ; but the con- 
sideration which appears to have had the chief weight was, that 
a considerable portion of the stock and capital of the kingdom 
was English ; that the only temptation the proprietors had to 
lay it out in Ireland was the additional interest paid there, and 
that if this were reduced the greater part of it would be with- 
drawn.^ 

In France, the legal rate of interest has not been always 
regulated by the market rat«, during the course of the present 

* Crninpe^a Essay, &<*., [1796,] p. about the Regbter of Mortgages in Ire- 
840. (In pencil. — Mem. — To inquire land and in England. — Lord Muiifield.) 
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century, but has been, in several instances, violently altet«d bjr 
Gtoverument for political purposes. In 1720, it was red<u 
from five to two per cent. In 1724, it was raised to three « 
ODD-tliird per cent. In 1725, it waa again raised to five i 
cent. In 17(J6, during the administration of M. Laverdi^ 
was rednctid to four per cent. The Abbe Terray raised il 
aftorwurds to the old rate of five per cent. Although, however, 
the legal rate of interest in France has frequently b«en lov 
than iu England, the market rate has generally l)een higfal 
the ingenuity of borrowers and lenders being employed t 
BS in other countries, to evade the law, where it did not haj^ 
to be accommodated to the commercial circumstances of | 
nation. From this statement of the comparative market i 
of interest in France and in England, it would appear that t 
profits of trade were higher in the former country than in the 
latter ; a conclusion which is strongly corroborated by anothei 
well-known fact, that many Bi'itish Euhjects have chosen 1 
employ their capitals rather there than at home, notwithsta 
ing the low degree of importance which was attached in Frj 
to mercantile opulence. If the foregoing principles concen 
interest be just, we must also conclude from these facts, 
the accumulation of skrck in France was less than in Engla 
or at least] that the national prosperity was not so rapid 
advancing ; and, accordingly, we find, that the wages of k 
were lower, and the condition of the common people 
inferior, in respect of the comforts and accommodations i 
hfe. 

In earlier times the case was different. About the peri 
when Elizabeth fixed the rate of interest at ten per cenl 
Henry IV. of France reduced it from eight and one-third y 
per cent, (at which it was fixed by Francis I,, anno 1.522') J 
Htx and one-half per cent ; a (act which Mr. Hume refers to J 
his History, as evincing the great advance of France ab( 
England in commerce about the middle of the sixteenth d 
In the Appendix to the twenty-fifth volume of the J/ot 



;rJame»SWiiart'«iWiti'«oJ (Eamomy, [Book IV, cliip. iv. ; ITorb. VuLfi 
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Beview, a writer who professes to speak from good information 
concerning the present state of that kingdom, (1798,) assures 
us, that the interest of money is from six to seven per cent., 
all restraints upon usury being now taken away. The same 
writer tells us, that the wages of labour have in general risen 
greatly of late, and that in some places the wages of rustic 
labour have been nearly doubled. These facts, supposing them 
to be accurately stated, afford no exception to our general prin- 
ciples ; for the interest of money appears to have risen in a 
very inconsiderable proportion when compared with the wages 
of labour, more particularly when it is considered that, even 
under the old Government, the market rate of interest was 
higher than in England. Indeed, there can be little doubt 
that in our own country, the market rate of interest would be 
at present six or seven per cent if the legal restraints were 
abolished. 

If we extend our view to our West Indian colonies, we find 
the same general principles apply, although the results are 
somewhat different, in consequence of particular combina- 
tions of circumstances. As a new colony must always for 
some time be more understocked in proportion to the extent 
of its territory, than the greater part of other countries, the 
stock which exists, as Mr. Smith has remarked,'*' is applied to 
the cultivation only of what is most fertile and most favourably 
situated, the lands near the sea-shore, and along the banks of 
navigable rivers — Elands, too, which are frequently purchased at 
a price below the value even of their natural produce. Stock 
employed in the purchase and improvement of such lands must 
yield a very large profit, and consequently afford to pay a very 
large interest. As the colony increases, the profits of stock 
gradually diminish. When the most fertile and best situated 
lands have been all occupied, less profit can be made by the 
cultivation of what is inferior both in soil and situation. And 
less interest can be afforded for the stock which is employed. 
In the greater part of our colonies, accordingly, both the legal 

* [WeaWi of NattonSf Book I. chap. ix. ; Vol. I. p. 140, seq., tenth edition.] 
VOL. VIII. 2d 
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and tlie market rate of iulerest have been considerably reduceil 
during the course of the present century. As riches, improve- 
ment, and cultivation have increased, interest haa sunk ; so 
that, although still higher than in this part of the world, it is 
low when compared with what it was at a more early [ 
It runs in general from six to eight per cent. 

But although the rate of interest in these coloniea is pUi 
regulated by the general principles formerly explained, it i 
be confessed, that it does not appear, oq a superficial view^ 
beai' the same relation to the wages of labour which it do 
Europe. The truth is, (as Mr, Smith has further observer 
that new colonies are not only understocked, in proportion to 
the extent of their territory, but underpeopled in proportion to 
the extent of their stock. The rapid accumulation of their 
stock, at the same time, enables the planters to increase the 
number of their hands faster than they can find them in a new 
settlement, and, of consequence, those whom they do find J 
very liberally rewarded. This combination of high " 
labour and of high profits of stock, is seldom to be found 1 
in the peculiar circumstances of new colonies. And even ui 
these, as improvement goes on, their mutual relation comes to 
approach more and more to the general theory. Thus, in the 
West Indies, while the profits of stock have gradually dimi- 
nished during the last hundred years, the wages of labour con- 
tinue unabated. The reason, according to Mr, Smith, is obviot 
for " the demand for labour increase.s with the increase of si 
whatever be its profits ; and after these are diminished, i 
may not only continue to increase, but to increase much f 
than before. ""I" The connexion between the increa 
and that for the demand for useful labour, is fully explainec 
Mr. Smith in that part of his work where he treats of 9 
accumulation of stock-t The further illustration of it ba| 
connexion with our present subject. 

Another case is mentioned by the same ingenious sad j 




■[Ibid.] (In pancil.— MBinoTiuidmji. t [Ibid. J 
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found wiiter, as affording an apparent exception to the fore- 
going doctrine ; I mean the case of a country whose state has 
been suddenly altered by the acquisition of new territory, or of 
new branches of trade. Here " the profits of stock, and with 
them the interest of money, may rise, even although the country 
is fast advancing in the acquisition of riches. The stock of the 
country not being sufficient for the whole accession of business, 
which such acquisitions present to the different people among 
whom it is divided, is applied to those particular branches only 
which afford the greatest profit. Part of what before had been 
employed in other trades, is of course withdrawn from them, 
and turned into some of the new and more profitable ones. In 
all those old trades, therefore, the competition comes to be less 
than before ; and as the market is less fully supplied with the 
different sorts of goods, their price rises more or less, and yields 
a greater profit to those who deal in them, and who can there- 
fore afford to borrow at a higher interest. . . . This accession 
of business, to be carried on by the old stock, must diminish 
the quantity employed in a great number of particular branches 
in which the competition being less, the profits must be 
greater."* So that, through all the different branches of 
trade, both old and new, the demand for borrowed money must 
necessarily yield a higher interest to the lenders. 

In Bengal, and the other British settlements in the East 
Indies, the wages of labour are very low, while the profits of 
stock and the interest of money are very high. The truth is, 
that the same cause which lowers the wages of labour, viz., the 
diminution of the capital stock of the society, or of the funds 
destined for the maintenance of industry, raises the profits of 
stock. By the wages of labour being lowered, the owners of 
what stock remains in the society can bring their goods cheaper 
to market than before, and at the same time they can sell them 
dearer, as the market is not so well supplied. These unnatural 
profits, arising from the ruined state of these countries, afford of 
consequence a proportionally exorbitant interest ^ In Bengal," 

« [Ibid. Book I. chap. ix. ; VoL L p. 14S, tanth •dbka.] 
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accordiug to Mr. Smith, " nioui'y is fi-equently lent to the 
fartuers at forty, fifty, and sixty per cent., and the encceeding 
crop is mortgaged for tho payment. Ae the profits which can 
afford BUch an interest must consume almost tbe whole rent of 
the landlord, 80 such enormouB usury must in it6 turo eat up 
the greater part of these profita"* And hence, on the one 
hand, the rapid accumulation of wealth by our countr)-men in 
that part of the world ; and on the other, the oppressed and 
impoverished condition of the natives. 

In a country which had obtained that complete measore of 
opulence and of population of which its physical advantages 
admitted, and which at the same time was not on the decline, 
both the wages of labour and the profits of stock would pro- 
bably be very low. Tlie country being, by the suppositioD, 
fiilly peopled, the competition for employment would reduce the 
wages of labour to that minimum wliich was just sufHcient to 
prevent the race of labourers from diminishing ; and the stock 
being fully adequate to all the business that could be transacted, 
the competition would bo as great, and consequently the rate of 
profit as low as possible. 

It may be doubt«d, however, whether this hypothetical cose 
was ever realized in its full extent in the history of mankind. 
At first view, perhaps, China may appear to approach to the 
description ; and undoubtedly it seems to have continued longer 
in a statiouary condition, than any other country with which 
we are acquainted. It is, however, very well remarked by Mr. 
Smith, that although China may have acquired that full com- 
plement of riches which is consistent with the nature of its Ian 
and inrtitutions, there is the greatest reason to believe that it 
complement is far short of what ite physical advantages r 
admit under a different system of policy. Of this a judj 
may be formed from the contempt in which foreign comiD 
b held ; from the exclusion of foreign vessels from all I 
ports, one or two excejited ; and above all, from the oppn 
extortions to which men of email capital are Uahle from 1 
inferior mnndarins. This last circumstance of itself, added j 
' [Ibid, r- U3.] 
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the comparative security of the rich, must establish a monopoly 
in favour of the latter, and increase greatly the profits of trade. 
Accordingly twelve per cent is said to be the common interest 
of money in China.^ The wages of labour are no higher than 
what is sufficient for the most scanty subsistence of the labourer, 
the population being incomparably beyond what the stock en- 
gaged in business is able to employ. 

In what has now been said, we have considered the riches or 
poverty of a country as the only causes which influence the rate 
of interest It is possible, however, that other adventitious cir- 
cumstances may operate to the same effect When the law, 
for example, does not enforce the performance of contracts, the 
precariousness of repayment places all debtors in the same 
situation with persons of doubtful credit, and subjects them to 
the same usurious conditions. In accounting for the high rate 
of interest during the earlier periods of the modem history of 
Europe, this cause ought not to be overlooked. 

The same effect takes place in a still greater degree where 
the law absolutely prohibits interest Necessity must frequently 
produce evasions of the law ; and in such cases a premium will 
be expected, not only in proportion to the profits to be made by 
the use of the money, but to the danger to which the lender is 
exposed in the event of a discovery. 

From the general principles which we have now been endea- 
vouring to illustrate, it is easy to conceive in what manner the 
prices of commodities may sometimes continue stationary while 
the wages of labour are progressive ; for the same cause which 
raises the wages of labour, (viz., the increase of national stock,) 
has a tendency to lower the profits of the merchant, and, con- 
sequently, the variations in these two elements of price may so 
balance each other, as to bring the commodity to the market 
at the same rate as before. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, it may be worth 
while to add, that the ordinary market price of land is re- 
gulated, in every commercial country, by the ordinary market 

* (In pencil)— Poatlethwayt states per cent. See Vietionarfft Article, 
the rate of interest in China at thirty /ntere^f.— Consult Sir G. StMnioii. 
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rate of intereat. If , the return to be expected from vesting a 
capital iu land, were equal to what could be obtained by lend- 
ing the same snni upon interest, the sujierior security, together 
with the other advantages connected with lauded property, 
would induce every person who wished to derive an int 
from hia money without superintending the employment 
himself, to prefer the former species of income to the 
The truth is, that these advantages are such, as to compel 
a certain difference in the pecuniary return, and accordingly 
the market rent of land may bo always expected to fall short of 
the market interest of muuey. What tlie difference between 
them is, in |>articular cases, will no doubt depend somewhat on 
the judgment or fancy of the individual ; but it is evident 
that there are certain limits within which it must be confinod. 
If the pecuniary difference was very great, the market would 
be glutted with land, its ordinary price would fall, and the 
balance would be restored. On the other hand, if the advan- 
tages of landed property were more than sufficient to compen- 
sate the pecuniary difference, everybody would buy land, and 
the rise in its price woidd restore the natural proportion be- 
tween the rent of a capital so employed and the market rate of 
interest. When interest wa« at ten per cent., land waa com- 
monly sold for ten and twelve years' purchase. As inl 
sunk to six, five, and four per cent, the price of land 
twenty, iive-and-twenty, and thirty years' purchase ; eo tl 
general, the price of land may be expected to vary in' 
with the value of money. 

In farther ilhistration of this subject, I may obeerve, 
land, when let on lease, may be considered as so much 
let out by landlords to tlie farmers ; and consequently, a 
close analogy must exist l>etween the condition of the capil 
or landed interest, and that of the properties of disen) 
capital, or monied interest. A pecuniary augmentation of 
however, is not an augmentation of tlie rent of the capital 
but of the capital itself, being immediately convertible 
property, by a rate determined by the number of yeartf 
chnse which land niavhe worth in the market, In this 
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too, the same general principles apply to the rent of land, and 
to the interest of money, any additional annual dividend de- 
clared by our chartered companies instantly resolving itself 
into capital. 

This doctrine, at the same time, it is necessary to remark, 
although just and unquestionable in the main, must be uuder- 
8tood With certain limitations. Landed property has many 
circumstances peculiar to itself, which, by stamping upon it a 
value independent of the pecuniary returns it affords, prevents 
its price from being regulated by the same general principles 
which apply to other articles of commercial speculation. Local 
causes, for example, may, in particular districts, alter the general 
proportion of buyers to sellers, and may thus occasion a local 
rise or fall in the price of land, while the market rate of in- 
terest is nearly the same over the whole kingdom.^ In places 
where thriving manufactures have been established, land has 
been observed to sell more briskly, and for more years' pur- 
chase than in other districts, for there the number of buyers 
may be expected to exceed the number of sellers. In such 
manufacturing districts, the riches of one set of men not arising 
from the extravagance and waste of another, as it does in other 
places where men live idly on the produce of their land, the 
industrious part of the community brings an increase of wealth 
from a distance, without injuring the interests of their neigh- 
bours. And when the thriving tradesman has got more than 
he can well employ in trade, his next thoughts are to look out 
for a purchase in the vicinity, where the estate may be under 
his eye, and may remove neither himself nor his children from 
the business to which they have been accustomed. The extra- 
ordinary demand for land, therefore, in such situations, must 
occasion an extraordinary enhancement of its price. 

In regulating the proportion, too, between the price of land 
and the value of money, a good deal, it is evident, will depend 
on the habits of the landed gentry in point of frugality or of 
dissipation. Where it is fashionable for them to live beyond 

* See Locke, Vol. II p. 20. [(First) Cotuiderations vn ItUerest and Money.] 
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their income, debts will increase and multiply, aod lay them 
under a neceBsity, first of encumbering and then of selling their 
estates. This ia generally the cause why men part with thf 
land, for it happens rarely that a clear and unencoiol 
estate is ex[K)sed to sale merely for a pecuniary profit. H 
Locke remarks, that " there is scarce one in a hundred tJ 
tliinks of selling his patrimony, till mortgages have pretty 
eat into the freehold, and the weight of growing <lebts force 
proprietor, whether he will or no, out of his possession 
It is seldom," he adds, " that a thriving man turns 
into money, to make the greater advantage ; the examples 
it are so rare, that they are scarce of any consideratJoD in the 
number of sellers." 

" This I think may be the reason," continues the some writer, 
" why, in Queen Elizabeth's days, (sobriety, frugaUty, and in- 
dustry, bringing in daily increase to the growing wealth of the 
kingdom,) land kt-pt up its price, and sold for more years' pi 
chase than corresponded to the interest of money, then but 
employed in a tliriviog trade, which made the natural iutei 
much higher than it is now, as well as the legal rate fixed 
Parliament."^ 

In these observations of Mr. Locke there is much truth and 
good sense, hut I apprehend that they are by no means so 
strictly applicable to the present state of our country as they 
were at the time iihen he wrote, The attachment to landed 
projwrty is now greatly diminished. The personal considera- 
tion arising from it has sunk in the public estimation, in conse- 
quence of the progress of commerce and of luxury, and the 
rank of an individual is measured chiefly by the extent of his 
expenditure. The extravagance and dissipation of the metro- 
polis, are preferred to the simple and frugal enjoyments of the, 
country; and land, like any other article of property, ia vali 
chiefly in proiKJftion to the revenue it affords. Although, 
fore, it still possesses, and must necessarily pos 
advantages over every other species of property, these adi 
tages are not so gieat now as they formerly were, and COQI 
' Vol. II. r 16. (Tbid,] 
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quently the price of land may be expected to be more accurately 
regulated by the interest of money, than when the feudal ideas 
were more prevalent, and the commerce of England compara- 
tively in its infancy. 

The question concerning the expediency of subjecting the 
commerce of money to the regulation of law is to be considered 
in another part of the course. 

In the observations which I have hitherto made on National 
Wealth, my principal object has been, to illustrate some of the 
most important elementary principles connected with that 
article of Political Economy, with a view chiefly to facilitate 
and assist your studies in the perusal and examination of Mr. 
Smith's Inquiry, The greater part of these disquisitions have 
been entirely of a speculative nature, aiming merely to analyze 
and explain the actual mechanism of society, without pointing 
out any of the conclusions, susceptible of a practical applica- 
tion, to which they may lead. A few disquisitions of this last 
description may, indeed, have insensibly blended themselves 
with our analytical inquiries; but in these instances I have 
departed from my general plan, and my only apology is, that 
the limits of my course left me little prospect of being able to 
resume, in a systematical order, the consideration of the ques- 
tions which gave occasion to these digressions.^ 

* [Book II. is concluded in the ensuing Volume.] 
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APPENDIX I.— To B. I. Ch. n. g 3. 
QuokUion on Population from Pinto. 

[It has been thought proper to adduce fully the following passage, alluded to bj 
Mr. Stewart in p. 203 ; and a reference to this Appendix ought to have been there 
subjoined . — Ed. 

" Pour {aire sentir qu*il y a un maximum et dans la population et dans Pagri- 
culture, je prie le lecteur de promener son imagination sur les observations suiy- 
antes. Supposons d'abord toute TEurope aussi peupI6e qu*elle est susceptible de 
Tetre ; elle contiendra par estimation quatre on cinq fois autant dliabitans qu*il 
y en a actuellement d'^tablis. Dans ce cas U, il £audroit de toute necessity que 
tout son sol fut ezactement cultiv6 pour nourrir tant de monde. Nous vouloni 
encore accorder, que par une legislation et par une administration sup6rieureS| toua 
les gradins des classes fussent bien distribu^, en un mot qull y e^it une proportion, 
et une harmonie ezacte dans toutes les parties des divers Etats et Gouvememens. 

*' L'Europe parvenue & ce point de population et de culture, qu*en arriveroit-il ? 
Arreteroit-on le progr^s ult^rieur de la population? Comment rarreteroitH)n ? 
On seroit force d'envoyer des Colonies en Am^rique et ailleurs. liais cette 
ressource ne suffiroit pas ; il est & craindre qu^on ne fut contraint de susciter de 
cruelles et funestes guerres en attendant la peste et la famine. Ce dernier fleau 
ne tarderoit pas ^ faire des ravages ; il seroit amen6 naturellement par cette grande 
et universelle population qu'on suppose ^tablie. Les fruits annuels de la terre 
seroient sans contredit annuellement consumes par les habitans respectifs de chaque 
Pays. Or il est certain que, selon le cours de la Nature, les r^ltes manquent 
dans tons les pays apr^s un certain nombre d^ann^es. Toutes les contr6es seroient 
done forc^ment r^duites tour k tour A mourir de faim ; chaque pays, ayant besoin 
de ses propres productions pour nourrir ses propres habitans, ne pourroit pss pour- 
voir ses voisins. Poussons plus loin nos observations. 

" n y a des Naturalistes qui pretendent que notre globe terrestre n'a qu'uue 
croiite vigetale, qui I'^pmae par la culture, et devient en fin aride et sterile. On 
pretend que let deserts da FAimbiaoiitMitrdfoiB 6t6 des contr6es fertiles, et les pre- 
midret babitatioiia dm gonra bmuiiii. 

" Saul tSffpntsMt otilt «* "^-rt k »oiid» lait que la terre r^eunit par le 
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repoa ; il lui oat Bouvont E&osBaire pour conaerrcr sa feoondite. Personna nHgnora 
I'imiHitieiite vvgetntion dost une tcrre aeavc He prosae do r^mpea^er lei premlen 
aoins du Ubouranr. II fsul done dea alteniatiTGB i!q repos et de culture ; 3 ™ 
dita vivrOB de reserve, des terras inKollBB, d«8 pBjB inbabitfa, pour I'orfre, 1' 
mooje et U couBervition da tout. II parolt probable qa'il o'eotre point Jam 
dflgaein de lu Providflacc, que la globe que hohb bnbitesa soit porlout ^tlt 
cultive et peuple. Cet etat momeataire de perfectiim d'opnleiiM, s'il [x 
Giiater, ameneroit done les plus grands malboura, Nona 
HOUTeraon biau; lua imperlectioDB appareoles couBpIreut BOi 

du tout. Noua ne vojouB qu'uue partie du tableau ; de faux jours uomebloiiiBMiit, 
la perfection nVat pas I'apnnage d'une aeule partio, mnis lo resultat du toi 

" La population eiccsaiTe a tonJiiDrg eufantc la guerre, qui, en ae 
centre aa causa, la dimintie et la detruit. 

" Multiplier les hamniea, dit HL de Mimbeau, [the elder,] una multiplier )es n^ 
UBtauces, c'eBt lee vouer an BRpplice de la faim. Ce pbf'aomdne est mre, et nepent 
arriverquopoi on viced'administralionolde police ; mais, d'un aatr«cOt£,ma]tipBeT 
leg aubsiatancea aana multiplier lee conBommuteurs, c'eat une cbimere dfatmclinc, 
et qui ne pent junBiB eiistar au delft d'une ann^e. Lea bomes pbfsique* do 1a 
population d'un pays no sent pas iDTincIblcment asaiuettiea am prodtii'tiotu d* 
son territoire, quund le commerce et la navigation, secundes du credit, de U dr- 
culation, et dea biona Sctift, Bont sd bon etat: temoin la Hulbuide. Celt plutfit 
la culture qui cat invinciblement Maujottie a la conaoounatian intfricnte, on k 
I'eiportatlon precaire Nationals. Quand la papulation eicide lea ricbeaaai, lo 
vice est iob^rent au curpa de I'Etat, C'est que loutc la macbine politiqutt wl 
detraquee, II taut pour-Iors porter see regards partout, et ramedler ft tool 4 Is 
foia, n faut pour-lora, comma Mjlord Boliugbrofce dit il 
lea gnmdes op6ratianB de la nature, et non cellea de I'art, to<uour8 leateB, (oil 
et imparfaitea. Nous ne dovona pas pnic^der couiiDe fait on statuaii 
une Btatue, dont il tiavtuUc tantSt la Icte, tant&t une autie pardi 
de^oDB nous oondnire comma la nature agit en rormant no animal, o 
de aea productions i JiiidimenUipartiujiiiHniUiimiimut paritetproiliidt ; ellajettej 
ft la foia [e plan de choqae etre et les principea de toutes aea partiea. Tout 
vegHaoi et les animani croiasent eu volume, et augmentent en forcea; 
aoDt lea memea d&s le commencement, II faut uue puissance coertuvei qui 
tieniie Iss ordres do I'Elat, comme laclef d'uno voute contlent le corpa du btl 
Dana un grand Bo/aume, I'agriculture, le commerce, tea iaanufactureB,la< 
le credit public, la police inturicuro, la Gnance, I'etat do guerre, lea coloniea, la 
gatiou, la marine, le luxe mod^re, tout dwt Diarcber dana uue proportion ifeiptoqi 
ponr conserver I'barmonie de I'Etat, le bon ordre et la proapcrilf d'une NatiaB. 

" L'ateoduo des frontiiren ue bit paa aeule la paiaaance d'un £tat ; moit «*e 
un grand avantage, qui comporte un ptna grand nombre ds snjsta qoi panm 
iTouver leur aubsiataDce. Le grand nombre aeul area one subustance pbjsiqiM^ 
n'est paa encore le tout ; il faut que raisance a'jr trouve ; et cotte uaaoM, dan* la 
grand nombre, exigo plugieun claasea, et ne aaurtutelreconSnee »ax teals traraus 
de I 'agriculture. 8i la population en France lloit ii son combU, l« dfboucbo ex- 
tfriour, au I'exportation des gralna, aercnt presque inutile. GUe doit etre regards* 
toinoje nn supplfmcnt ou commo uii remcde au manque do populatioi 
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de la culture, et comme un TShicule de commerce pour soutenir I'a^culture, et 
favoriser la population. Mais ce n'est pas Taccroissement de la population, qui est 
le yrai secret de I'Administration ; c*est rharmonie de toutes les parties, et 
rSquilibre de toutes les classes."*] 



APPENDIX II.— To B. H. Ch. ii. 

Notes on the [Parliamentary] BtHUon Report. 

[Sent by Mr. Stewart to Lord LauderdaUf in February, March, and April, 1811.) 

Note I. 

[Feb. 26,) BuUion Report, p. 7. — " The same rise of the market price of gold above 
its mint price will take place, if the local currencj of this particular country, being 
no longer convertible into gold, should at any time be issued to excess. That excess 
cannot be exported to other countries, and not being convertible into specie, it is 
not necessarily returned upon those who issued it ; it remaini in the channel of 
circulation, and ia graduaUy absorbed by increasing the prices ofoXL commodities. 
An increase in the quantity of the local currency of a particular country, will raise 
prices in that country, exactly in the same manner as an increase in the general 
supply of precious metals raises prices all over the world.** 

This reasoning is qualified and restricted in another part of the Report, by some 
just observations upon the effects of a quick or slow circulation, in augmenting or 
diminishing the powers of money as a medium of exchange, (see page 26 ;) but 
very little use is made, in the general argument, of these important and indeed 
essential limitations ; and they seem to have been still less attended to in some of 
the best pamphlets which have lately appeared on the same subject. " If the 
currency of a country," says Mr. Blake, " is increased, while the commodities to be 
circulated by it remain the same, the currency wiU be diminished in value with 
respect to the commodities, and it will require a larger proportion of the former to 
purchase a given quantity of the latter ; or, in other words, prices will rise. If we 
were in the habit of considering money as purchased by conmiodities, instead of 
commodities being purchased by money, the diminution in the value of money 
from its abundance would be immediately apparent." — " Mr. Thornton admits, in 
the most explicit manner, that if the quantity of circulating medium is permanently 
augmented, without a corresponding augmentation of internal trade, a rise will 
invariably take place in the price of exchangeable articles. Indeed, this is a 
principle upon which all the writers on Commerce, both practical and speculative, 
are agreed ; they have thought it so undeniable as to require no particular illustra- 
tion, and have rather assumed it as an obvious truth than as a proposition that 
depended on inference. Upon this idea is founded Mr. Hume's well-known argu- 
ment against Banks, and it is equally implied in Dr. Smith's confutation of that 
objection ; it forms the foundation of those presumptions from which Mr. Boyd has 
• [PiVTo. TraM de la CircvlaHan et du Cr^U, A nut 1771. Partie Ir. p. 221, m?.] 
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laitlj isrerred an improper inoraaae of Bonk of EDgtand paper ; and it U iaipltcillf 
admitted likewiee b^ Mr. Thomtoa, one great object of whoae book a l» pemnud* 
the public that thete bna beea do such increaee." * — " Without entering, theneloH^' 
condauEB Mr. Blake, "into ao unaeceeiary argument, I nhall, for tke [iii««*nl, 
oasume as admitti>d, tliat tbe increaee of uurrency, while the voDimodititw to L* 
circulated remain lliQ name, will be attended with an increase of nomia&l prioM^ 
and a cuireapondent dHprocialion in the value of money."' 

That there la a great deal of troth in this doctrine, when properly eiplained and 
modified, I do not deny ; but it is aurely not entitled to lis assumed a* a politinal 
axiom ; nor ia it even correutly true in the form in which it is here etated. It 
in iact, the very biuud doctrine with respect to prices, which vas advanced hf 
Locks, Montesquieu, and Hume ; and which Sir Jantes Slcoart has, 1 think, (ebUd 
by very Batiafactory (though very ill eiprCBssd) arguments, in hia Milicol tEconomg. 
(Book II. chap, iiviii.) Tho only diflerenco is, that whureos Locke and HontOB- 
quieu assert that the piicea of oonunuditiea are always prop(»iiuin«d to lliB plenl/ 
of money in a couiilrj, the authors referred to in the foregoing eitraet, (wiA 
ciGcptioo of Mr. Hume,) content tbemselvoa with saying, that " the jn^reosi 
cnrrency, while the commodities to ba circulated remain the aame, will be 
with an increoM of nominal prices." 

That the principle, even when thus corrected, does not appear altogelbcr edf- 
evident, is ahewn sufficiently from what was already hinted concerning lh« eOeota 
which may be produced by a change in tbe rale of cuniakliaii. Bigfaop BerkalBj- 
long ago proposed it as a Query, — " Whether tat money swiftly circulating bo mti 
in effect, equivalent to more money slowly circulating ; nnd whether, if tbe dtid»> 
Ution bs reciprocally aa the quantity of coin, lbs nation can be a loser?"* It is, 
at least, tLjumibU esse then, in theory, that, on tbe one haod, an increaaa in tlMt< 
quantity of money may be lo connterbalanced by a decrease in the m 
tion. as to leave the relation between money and commodities the sai 
and that, on the other hand, the quantity of money may remain unaltered, (nay. 
may suBer a great diminntioo,) while in oonsequence of an accelerated ciniuhUion, 
its influence upon prices, and upon everything else, may be increased in aaj piMi 
ratio. In general, before Wo draw any infcrencea from the mere increaae of cur- 
rency, it is as necessary to ascertain the Gut, whether its circulation be likely to b«t 
on the whole, accelerated or retarded, as il Is, in computing tbe Hiommtuai of « 
moving body, to combine the velocity of its motion with the quantity of tu 
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An ezamiiiation of the circumstances by which the circulation of money is Hable 
to be affected, appears to me to be still a desideratum in the theory of commerce. 
Mr. Thornton has touched slightly on the subject in his book on Paper Oredii; but 
his reasoning is not at all convincing to my mind. " The causes/' he observes, 
** which lead to a variation in the rapidity of the circulation of bank-notes may be 
several. Jn generaij it may be observed^ that a lUgh Hate of confidence serves to 
quicken their circulation; and this happens upon a principle which shaU he fvUy 
explained. It must be premised that, by the phrase, a more or less quick circula- 
tion of notes, will be meant a more or less quick circulation of the whole of them 
on an average. Whatever increases that reserve, for instance, of Bank of England 
notes which remains in the drawer of the London banker, as his provision against 
contingencies, contributes to what will here be termed the less quick circulation 
of the whole. Now a high state of confidence contributes to make men provide less 
amply against contingencies. At such a time, they trust, that if a demand upon 
them for a payment, which is now doubtful and contingent, should actually be 
made, they will be able to provide for it at the tjnoment ; and they are loath to be 
at the expense of selling an artide, or of getting a bill discounted, in order to make 
the provision much before the period at which it shall be wanted. When, on the 
contrary, a season of distrust arises, prudence suggests that the loss of interest 
arising from a detention of notes for a few additional days should not be 
regarded." * 

Agreeably to the same view of the subject, it is observed in the BvJiion Report, 
as a proof, that " the e£fective currency of the country depends upon the quickness 
of circulation, as well as upon its numerical amount,'' that " a much smaller amount 
is required in a high state of public credit, than when alarms make individuals 
call in their advances, and provide against accidents by hoarding ; and in a period 
of commercial security and private confidence, than when mutual distrust dis- 
courages pecuniary arrrangements for any distant time." — (P. 26.) 

In both of these passages, there appears to me to be an indistinctness of thought 
as well as of expression. In ^ first place, I have great doubts of the correctness 
of the assertion, *' that a high state of confidence seems to quicken the circulation 
of bank notes." A rapid circulation of money, it must be observed, is by no means 
implied in that briskness and activity of commerce which is measured by the 
number of commercial exchanges, and which is sometimes, but very inaccurately, 
called the dreuHation of commodities. The manu&cturer may supply the merchant, 
the merchant the shopkeeper, and the shopkeeper his customers, without the inter- 
vention of any money, till it come out of the pockets of the consumers ; the place 
of money being supplied, during the previous process, by the mutual credit of the 
parties : and it is evident, that in proportion to the quickness of the process, and 
to the high state of confidence at the time, the employment of money will be the 
less necessary. If the rapidity of droulation be, at such a period, increased on the 
whole, it is not because the money passes more rapidly than before through the 
same number of hands, but because the multiplication of hands which have now 
acquired by their industry the means of partaking in the national opulence, has 
enlarged the circle in which iti mofements are performed. 

Bol^ tMgiirf%i, irtmhting Mr* Tkoniton's general assertion to be true, I do not 

».ftiilifcf imiHtJh* — '^msBm^CrsiUi^artat Britain, Chap. Ul. p. 47. mv 
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with propriety to have their drcidation retardtd. Thef are abBlrueted from d 
laljon altngother; and if the B&me demund for a cirealatiugmedioDi conl 
fbrmerlj, the Doles which remain (o supply this demand cHnunt faO, in p 
tn the reduc^n in their amount, to pans vith an aouelerated rapidity Er 
hand to another. Tho truth ia, if 1 do not deooire mjBclf. that b bv^ the p 
last qooted, two ver? different things are confounded togotber: — 1. Tlu) a 
credit and GuiiBdance in BoperBeding the Decesail; of read/ taoaey pai-menta, | 
•ettlement ni aocounti nt digtaut periods of time; and, 2. The efleot of ■ 
circulation in rendering a given qnnntity of currency equivalent to • larger J 
irith a bIow circuJation. Both of them have a tendency t( 
rical amomit nf currenc; ; hut thej depend on 1017 diSerent causes, and are b< 
means neoeuaril/ combined in their operation. 

It ia justly remarked in n passage which yon have qnoted from Quemoi in ] 
psmpldet nn the Irish Biink, that " the money of a poor nation must ba f 
tionallj more considerable than that of a rich od( 

either, than the sum of which they hnve need for their sates and lor tbeir pi 
Now, among |>oor nations the intervention of money becomes indiqieiu^; n 
aary in the operations of commerce. Everything must there be paid for iu 
cash ; becBOBe no one can there rely on the good fiuth of a 
observation ia applicable to n rich commercial coootry, in times of distrait q 
alarm ; and explains sufficiently the ineroaaed demand which imsca for ■ 
biting modiom at such a criais. A circnlatioD nf money or paper Aett takra 
in numberless eases, where its intervention was before anperseded by general o 
ilence and credit. As to the rapuUty of circulation, I cannot help thinlani;, 1 
general want of confidence must tend powerfully to increiae it, by adding tr 
number of ready money payments ; and, in so lar aa tliia takes place, it niM 
necessarily (liy the virtaal mnltiplication oF the curreDcy) connleract the preasni* 
of tbe existing evil. From the Statement of the Committee, they seem to conaiijfv 
the increased demand far notes in a time of distruBt, as a consequence of tli« cir- 
culation being slower than usual. 

The fum cf the reasoning quoted above from Mr. Thornton's book, was protMU* 
to anggeat, as an indirect apology for the iucreased iBBae of D>rtes from the Buk, 
that the effect of Ibis iuoreased issue is partly to correct tlie inconveniencvs of tint 
retarded circulation which lie supposed to exist. If the foregoing remarks haw 
any fbnndation, the effect of this increased issue upon prices, must, in bict, aacggj 
thai of ilB nnmerical amount, in the same proportion in which the rate of circnlatkn 
has been quickened by the peculiar circumstances of the times. 

It ia to be observed, l^sides, that the moat oonsidersble part of the increaae el 
Bank of England notes since IT9S, has been in the article of email nutea, (Bnort, 
p. 35 ;) and there cannot be a doubt that the case has b««n the aami! in • far 
greater degree with the iisnes of country bonks, although no egiunitte is g^vea by 
tbe Committee of the increased circulation of tAeir notes, not exceeding two ponsda 
two shillings. (F. 29; see also p. 149.) Now. it is chiefly in llie caw of •moll M(n 
that circulation operates in producing a virtual multiplicntiou of paper cuirenoj ; 
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for the same reasoD that " a shilling/' according to an observation of Mr. Smith, 
" changes masters more frequently than a guinea, and a halfpenny more frequently 
than a shilling.'** In reply to a question addressed by the Committee to Mr. 
Francis Baring — (" Do you not believe that the amount of small notes should be 
left out of the account in comparing the present amount of notes in circulation 
with that existing before the restriction ?") I find the foUowing answer stated in 
the Report: — "Instead of being left out in a comparative view, I fear the small 
notes ranker tend to inereoMe the difficulty beyond, their due proportion; because 
they cannot be withdrawn, without an issue of specie to an equal amount, and 
stand therefore in the itoni of the battle." I am inclined to think he might also 
have added, that they tend to increase the difficulty beyond their due proportion, 
inasmuch as their commerdtd momenJbum (if I may be allowed the expression) ia 
increased in an incomparably greater degree than that of the larger notes, by the 
rapidity of circulation. 

In farther illustration of the proposition, " that the mere numerical return of the 
amount of bank-notes out in circulation, cannot be considered as at all deciding the 
question, whether such paper is or is not excessive,'* — it is stated in the Report, as 
a circumstance which above aU deserves attention, that " the same amount of cur- 
rency wiU be more or less adequate, in proportion to the skill which the great 
money-dealers possess in managing and economizing the use of the circulating 
medium. Your Committee ^t is added) are of opinion, that the improvements 
which have taken place of late years in this country, and particularly in the dis- 
trict of London, with regard to the use and economy of money among bankers, and 
in the mode of adjusting commercial payments, must have had a much greater 
efiect than is commonly ascribed to them, in rendering the same sum adequate to 
a much greater amount of trade and payments than formerly." — (P. 26 ; see also 
p. 147.) 

Upon the supposition that the issues of the bank had been dimini$hed precisely 
to the extent of this economy, it seems evident, that the circulation of the country, 
so far as it can be supposed to have any influence upon prices, could not have been 
at all affected by these late improvements* The bank-notes formerly employed in 
conducting this business, were found, it would appear, to be a clumsy and expensive 
instrument for accomplishing an end that could be attained as effectually without 
its assistance ; and this being the case, the new arrangements were unquestionably 
improvements in point ofeeonomy to the London bankers. With respect to the 
general circulation of the country, the effect in both cases must have been exactly 
the same. 

On the other hand, as, in point of fact, the issues of the bank have increased 
immensely since these economical arrangements have taken place, the amount of 
the notes thus economized must either be added to the mass of circulating medium 
which is employed in carrying on the exchanges of the London district, or must 
serve to enlarge the basis on which the circulation of the country banks is to be 
reared. The effect must be similar to those other improvements which (according to 
the Report) " have taken place in this country, with regard to the use and economy 
of money among bankers, and in the mode of adjusting commercial payments." 
•[WeaUk<^NatUmt,BwAU,f!^t9,VLi ToL L pc 480, iMth sdMoiL] 
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It ifl also worthj of oliwrration, Ihit ttii econonij 

aai tbut, ■□ the sune propnrtino, the meatii are acquired of incruiaiiig Uw tMOM 

of ibe tmaU once. 

Ill what I hayr hitberta said, 1 hare procMdeJ od the genera] prindple Manatd 
in the Report, "That every change in the e^irtitw curreufy of the conntrr, (inelait- 
bg Duller this phrue ihe quicJmat of ill etrmlaliim, aa well ■■ ita wt—maal 
oiROunl.) mart occaaioo a oorreaponding change in the pnec of mmnioditiM ;" and 
the r#Bult of the whole ia, that the operation of the canaa must, upon tlua tofpeti- 
tion, hate been iacomparablj greater than the mere DBmerical amonnt wnnlil Iaa4 
at to apprehend. I must, however, coofets, that I can lee no eridenoa whalaw 
for the truth of thia doctrine ; and if yaa think it worth your while to nad mf 
obaervations on the sahject, I ahall state in anoUier leller the gnmnda of my 4«abta. 
Id the meantime. 1 Bhall only add, that I am perfectlj aatitfted with Ibe iinwfcw'uB 
of the Committoe, that the increaaed iuues of banl[-Do(«a hove oecaaianed a de- 
preciation of oDr correDcy, or, in other words, ■ general rise of jjricoa. 1 difl-r 
fitim them only in the miiiHMr in wbicb I conceiye tbil deineciaCim In 1m*« 
been bronght aboDt. According to their view of Ihe subjecl, the efftet is lepis- 
aented aa resulting from Iba canw, no leu immediately and obTMoaly ihaa a 
fall in the exchangeable value of wheat after an abundant harrnit ; or, If ujr 
eiphuiBlioD is hinted at, it is by meana of some metaphorical phraae. wbich mly 
eerves to throw the difficulty a little more into the shade. " The isanea of (1m 
bank," we are idd, "ciuuiol he exported to other coimtrica, and not being too- 
vertible into eperie, it is not necessarily retnrned upon those who inoed tl ; ft 
nnaJBS la Ihe tAmoKt of circulation, and is gradually oWrAri' by increaaang lb* 
prices of all cnmmoditiea." • To me it appears, that wlthont attending particaUrly 
to the various modes in which the additional currency enten into cinulatiiai, 
(whether issued by the Bank of England in advancea to GovemmeDl, and Id dl^ 
couDta tn merchants, or by country banks in discounts to traders, to faimera, and tt 
other dasMI of Ihe community ,) and following it ont through Ibe varioM itepa i/ 
its progreSB, till it 6nds its waj into the pockets of those who ai« to efD|dwp ll h 
conaiunption, it is neither pniiible tofoim a precise idea of the natDreoribedIaofd«r, 
nor to Bpecnlate snkl}' concerning the meani by which it may be alleviated. 

The omission of this preliminary discuamon strikes dig as the moat iiiipialaiil 
defect in the Seport. Something approaching to it is attempted by Mr. SUm b 
his pamphlet, and the outline which be has sketched is very distinct and — *^^Tt- 
hny, AS far a> it goes.' It is only anrprising that a writer, to whom this v(»«- of 
the anhjeet had preaenled itaelf, did not aaanme, at the /oMiAition ofkU/tmral 
urgumeTil, this eiplanation of the precai bj which the overiasnes of the buk Ind 
to uDgmeat the prices of commodities, instend of having reconrse to lb* ywj 
vagoe and incorrect principle, " thai it ia impossible snch an increaae ibouU bav* 
taken place in the quantity of mjr wrnmodtfy that is given in eichange ferMlsn^ 
whose qaantity ia not augnienled in the same proportion witboat aOeding tinnr 
compamtive value." * This miMpplieatioD of the woid eofumodiiy to bank-sMaa, 
ia not peculiar to Ur. Blake,' and it ia extremely apt to mislead a carelaaa icadsr. 
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It is not even, in my opinion, accurately applied to gold and silver while in the 
Mhape qfeokut were it for no other reason than this, (and I apprehend there are 
several others no less conclusive,) that commodUiea cannot, like ooifUf he virtually 
multiplied by circulation. The essential difference between such coins and paper 
currency is, that the former are at all times convertible into a commodity, by being 
put into a crucible, serving, in their new form of bullion, to liquidate 4he accounts 
of different nations, and to furnish a link for connecting together the commeroial 
transactions of mankind in every quarter of the globe. 



NOTB II. 

[ifaixA.] — ^In my former paper, I took notice of the general principle which 
teems to me to be assumed in the BvMon Beport, " That every change, &c. — 
(^Sbipro, p. 436.) I intended to have stated, at some length, my doubts about the 
correctness of this proposition, but shall confine myself at present to one or two of 
the most obvious objections to which it is liable. 

I. It may, I think, be now assumed as a first principle, that the mere increase 
of gold and silver in a country does not necessarily raise prices. The reasonings 
of Sir James Steuart on this head appear quite decisive, and could not have failed 
to have made a greater impression on the public mind, if they had been expressed 
with the clearness and precision of Mr. Hume or Mr. Smith. Now, if this prin* 
dple be once granted, it necessarily follows, that prices are not regulated solely by 
the amount of currency, eoen when eombvMd with the rate of ite drcuiUuUm, In 
proof of this, it is sufficient to observe, that an accelerated circulation operates en- 
tirely by the virtual multiplication of the currency ; and therefore, whatever eflfect 
may result firam this acceleration, might have been produced by a real multiplica- 
tion of the currency, the rete of circulation remaining the same as before. 

In speculating concerning prices, the guielmess of drculatum deserves our 
attention, only in so far as it may be supposed to afford a proof of the general 
diffusion of the currency through the great mass of consumers. But of this last 
fact, a quick circulation, considered singly, by no means furnishes unequivocal 
evidence, as the money may, in consequence of various causes, pass more rapidly 
firom hand to hand, while it still moves in the same cirele as before ; and even 
where the two circumstances, of an accelerated and of an extended circulation, 
happen to coincide, the effects on price are evidently to be ascribed, not to the quick 
circulation, but to the multiplication and competition of purchasers. The quick 
circulation is itself, in this case, only a collateral effect of that general diffusion of 
wealth upon which, much more than on the quantity of currency in the countiy, 
the prices of commodities will be found to depend. Indeed, neither the one nor 
the other (nor any other cause whatsoever,) can possibly raise the price of any 
article, but by first increasing the competition of purchasers in a greater proportion 
than the quantity of goods which the market supplies. 

2. Another proof that " the motnenium of the circulating medium does not of 

plenty. Now» there hai be«D. within these amount of hank-notar ftc— Mushet, Inquiry 
twelTe ymn, a remarkable increase in our into M« h^fictt oti CttrrtHcy, Ac. J p. 20. 
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TAlaitblv pioperty at liii own diipoul, ma; command, at all timra, •)»( 

ties he pleMca, ihongh he aboald tuppen, at tba utonieiil, to hnre naitlier 

nor ■ bank-note in hia piKket. The oalv iDCODveueDrr ho will suBar 

want of readj moneji ia, that ho wQI be obliged la paj a proportioiiallj lri|;Wr 

price Tar what he porcbuea : and. canBeqnentlj, wber« then is » oomprtbia* of 

>ucb purchasera, a ecaTcitf of clicnlattng mediam, instead of loBerinff pricea, will 

iurallibly tend to iiicrea»e them. 

From the«e principJes it f"Uowii, that no Gxud proportiuu can txiiit botweoB ifca 
i|UBntity of Futranoy io a country sod tbe ainoant of coaunsrclal exchangea tu wUok 
h ii nibMrviunt, inasmnch aa this proporlion mtut vary, not onl; with tlic rato <rf' 
uircDUtioD. bnt with the. degree of credit and confidence generally provslMil, mml 
with the aldU of bankem and merchants in cconomiiin)' the nse of mouery ia tbajr 
tnntiuJ deaHugs. Nor would the prablem ba of mncb nse if it could b« adrad ; 
fur uons of these circuButaDcoa has auy direct ounaexiun with the high or law 
prion of commodities. Indoed, credit, uader whatever rmn it may appear, intMl 
■Iwnja lend to raiic prices, at teail as high, as the money would have dune, irlioaa 
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In illuitratioD of this, 1 sbiUl avail myself of a passage in Piuto's l\niU dli is 
fHrouialimi el du Credit, which 1 shall tranicribo at length, aa you are uol ltk«|y 
to have tho book at hand: — " La circulation r^elle de la monnoio est prodigjaoae 
dans In df-pensu joumali^re ot duioes^que qn'oo appelle negoce ; le meine ten past 
ctucaiter eu 34 lieures, par cinquaute mains diSSrentea, et aunt rBprfscutf cinqnanM 
chosea par la drculatioo qn'il a easujie ; w done ccs cinquanle personDea a'asasm. 
bluiont la Duit, elles troureroiont avoir depenae et payf 50 ecus, et il n^ ea a 
en cepondant qu*im d'effcctif, qui par hi circulalioo cin reprfeeote cinqitantc. On 
II 'h ipil (ibsurvcr, qnll n'y apes dans tout Tuaiveni In moicie de rarg^nl i qooi M 
mo[ite la dupensu qu'an fnit en un an dans la seolD ville de Paris, ai I'on oomplajl 
inut I'ftat do dfpense qn'ou fnit, et qui se pais en ai^ut, depuis le 1 Jannv 
Jiisqu'au dernier D£c<mbre, dane tous Ics onbes do I'ftst, depois la maisOQ ila na, 
.jiiaqu'anx mondians qui consomment nn »ol de pain par jour, 

" Cetio circidation est immense par hi multiplioitf dos oprratiouB limtiltaiifca d 
rv|>('le«a ]<Brtonl et it uhaque momeut ; tnaas il y a une autre ciroahition •& gn^ 
qii'on bit Ik la &vuur du crC-dit, ot du papier, qui repr^nte I'argunt, comaa 
IVgent rnpr£wnto les chosos, L'oxemple de I'eou fnit voir qn'nn Dfgociant paiti- 
culiar, qni a du oMit, peat, iadSpvadamment des lermea qu'on Ini aniordD pout 
114 pMeinons de sns acliats, fiiire ciruuler son papier ot as pi^valoir do oeln) ie» 
nutros, et multiplier par-l& In reasons de sou commerce, en Militant U citculaliaD. 
I'nn lottni dc obnngi a souvcat dix onilossemens, ct repreeeDto souvcat la tniaie 
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valeur k dix peraoimes difierentes. VoiliL des choses importantes ; quoiqn'iuiseE 
connues, elles ne meritent pas le nom de triviales.** * 

Id a note to this passage, the foUowiog anecdote is mentioned by the author : — 
" Pendant le Sidge de Tonrnaj en 1745," &c.t 

This fact, which is adduced by Pinto merely to shew that a small sum with a 
quick circulation may be yirtuaUy equivalent to a large sum with a slow circula- 
tion, leads to some other consequences no less important^ by placing in a strong 
light the effects of credit in facilitating the operations of commerce, where there is 
an apparent deficiency in the circulating medium. The paymaster, by borrowing 
7000 florins seven times over from the sutlers, borrowed, during the course of the 
siege, to the amount of 49,000 florins. Supposing that there had been no specie to 
be had in the garrison, it is evident that the same transactions might have been 
carried on by means of paper money issued by the paymaster, and accepted in 
payment by the sutlers ; and therefore the only use of these weekly loans was to 
keep the garrison in good humour, by the regular handling of their pay in that 
currency to which they were accustomed. Or, supposing the sutlers to have given 
credit to every soldier to the extent of liis pay, and that accurate accounts had 
been kept of all their mutual dealings, might not the whole business have been 
managed (without any inconvenience whatever but the trouble arising from the 
petty details of book-keeping) without any circulating medium at all ? In such a 
peculiar combination of circumstances as this, the only essential advantage derived 
from a circulating medium (whether we suppose it to consist of specie or of paper) 
would seem to resolve into its e£fect in superseding the task of recording the 
mutual bargains of individuals ; or (as Anacharsis concluded somewhat too pre- 
cipitately with respect to the use of gold and silver among the Greeks) a circulat- 
ing medium would seem to answer no purpose whatever, but that " of assisting the 
memory in numeration and arithmetic." Mr. Hume, when he wrote his Buay on 
Money f seems to have thought that the case would be the same with a nation cut 
o£f from all commercial connexion with foreigners ; overlooking a variety of im- 
portant considerations, which I shall pass over here, as they have no immediate con- 
nexion with the present argu!hient. Whatever opinion we may form on this point, 
one thing seems indisputable, that in the example of the garrison as described by 
Pinto, the amount of circulating medium could have no effect whatever on prices ; 
that there would have been exactly the same with a circulation of 7000 florins as 
with one of 49,000 — and that (supposing credit to be completely established among 
all parties] they would not have follen, although no circulating medium had been 
employed as an instrument of commerce. 

I have thus arrived at the same conclusion which you state in your last letter, 
when you express your doubts whether '* a mere excess of drculaHng medium, if U 
confined itself to those duties which a dreuUxting medium properly performSf could 
produce a rise of prices." For my own part, 1 am disposed to go a step farther, 
and to entertain some doubts, whether a general rise of prices would be necessarily 
produced by this superabundant currency, even on the supposition that it consisted 
wholly of gold and silver, so as to form (according to Mr. Smith) a real addition to 
the national capital. Mr. Hume, in his Essay upon Interest, states an imaginary 
case, that " hy miracle, every man in Great Britain should have five pounds 
* [Pnrtio I. p. 33, tfq., mg. edit ] f [Quoted ftbote, p 376 J 
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the state, (his money, however nbundHnt, could m 
oniy wrvt to iwtreaie the prktt «f eeerytking, withont any briber consciiiiencf ■" 
Id what proportion it would senre to birroase pricesj Mr. Home baa not aaJd ei- 
plicitly ; but it \» evident, IhHl npon ibe principle nUicb he boa sssumcd in hk 
E»ay on Money, [and which is unfalded atiU mora fully by Locke and Montu- 
quien,) it ought to du much more than douhU the prices of all the comniodiiMa ia 
the kingdom. The palpable abeordity of the conclnaion, in this instance, afibnla a 
■ufBcient refiitatloa of the premiaea from nhich it is deilocul. The Ral Gut irDaU 
maniresCly aniouat to this, and to nothing more, that every man would In enablwl 
to add five pounds to his capital or to bis Bipenditure. Whal posaibte «fle«lCDiiU 
this have on the price* of any commodiltes, but ihoae whiirb are in request Miumg 
the loncat order of the people? Nor is it easy to conceiTc, that e»n oD th«M 
pricei, the permaneDt effect would be very conaiderable. How diflerenl wuald ha 
the influrace of the saiue addition to the capital (either real or fictitiDus) of tha 
country, if it Were all to issue Irom the shops ot bankers in the fonn of advann* U> 
Goierument, or of discountB to merchants, manujacturen, farmers, anil Usdti) 
proprietors ! 

It would appear, tberofore, that it ia not the quantity of money added, al aoy 
lime, to the capital of a country, which can, ot itself, produce a general rise of 
prices ; unless this accciuiun of capital is determmed by political or commtirvial 
arrangements, to Sow b tlioiw cbonnels wbicb may alter the farmer nlation bo- 
tween tbe demand and supply of the market. According to Uantcsquieu'a doc- 
trine, the prioes uf all commodities aliould not only rise, but all o/lkan ahoutd rias 
in the very same proporlion ; in contradiction to the evidence ot onr daily uperi- 
ence, that while the prices of certun articlea are risiug, those of others an fkUing, 
in ooiuei]uenco of causes which have no coimeiion wbatevcr citbar with the quan- 
tl^ of money, m withtfao quantity of commodities. 

What you afterwants remark on the iailirect connexion between high pHcot and 
an increased ciroulating medium, is precisely the propodtiDn I bail in my niiiid 
when 1 said formerly, that the citroordinary issues of paper cnrrenoj muoc tba 
stoppage of cosh payments, had oSected prices chiefly bj/ tile inaiuMr In which 
these notes have entered iulo circnlation. Nothing, in my opinion, can b« non 
satisfactory on this head thtm ths simple statement you bavo givcu of lh» /ad. 
" By tha iome iKt "x'tth which a bank increases the circulating medium ofacotutfji 
it issues into tbe community a moss of fictitious capital, which Knea not only a* 
circnktiog medium, but creates an additional qoantity of capital to be employed in 
every mode in which capital can be employed." The explaaatjon yon have gi*nn 
of the process by which this afiects the pricea of commoditiea, coincidee so ciadly 
with all my own ideas, that it would be i^uitc snperHuous fur me to follow ont Um 
upeeulation any farther, 

Tbe radical evil, in short, secua lobe, not the more over issue of notes, conaiderad 
as an wldilion to our ourreocy, but the anomnlous and uncbecked eilenuos of 
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eredt^ and its ineyitable effect in producing a sndden augmentation of prices by a 
sudden augmentation of demand. The enlarged issues deserve attention, chiefly 
as afibrding a scale for measuring how far this extension has been carried. The 
same degree of credit, if it could have been given without the intervention of paper 
currency, would have operated exactly in the same way upon prices, and upon every- 
thing else. 

Mr. Thomton^s opinion is plainly in direct opposition to this conclusion, and 
can, I think, be acconnted for only by the credit which he has unconsciously lent, 
on various occasions, to the specious but fidlacious theory of Montesquieu and 
Hume. '* It is by the amount," he observes, '* not of the loans of the Bank of ' 
England, but of its paper ; or, if of its loans, of these merely as indicating the 
quantity of its paper, that we are to estimate the influence on the cost of commo- 
dities. The same remark," he adds, " may be applied to the subject of the loans 
and paper of country banks.'* ' The converse of these propositions would, in my 
apprehension, be much nearer to the truth. 

An idea similar to that which Mr. Thornton has here expressed, seems plainly to 
be implied in the explanation given by the Bullion Committee, of the difference 
between " the effects of an advance of capital to merchants, and an additional sup- 
ply of currency to the general mass of circulating medium. " If the advance 
of capital only be considered, as made to those who are ready to employ it in 
judicious and productive undertakings, it is evident there need be no other limit to 
the total amount of advances than what the means of the lender, and his prudence 
in the selection of borrowers, may impose. But, in the present situation of the 
bank, intrusted as it is with the function of supplying the public with that paper 
currency which forms the basis of our circulation, and at the same time not sub- 
jeeted to the liability of converting the paper into specie, every advance which it 
makes of capital to the merchants in the shape of discount, becomes an addition 
also to the mass of circulating medium. In the fint instance, when the advance is 
made by notes paid in discount by a bill, it is undoubtedly so much capital, so 
much power of making purchases, placed in the hands of the merchant who re- 
ceives the notes ; and if those hands are safe, the operation is so fiy*, and in this its 
first step, useful and productive to the public. But as soon as the portion of cir- 
culating medium in which the advance was thus made, performs in the hands of 
him to whom it was advanced this its first operation as capital, as soon as the notes 
are exchanged by him for some other article which is capital, they fall into the 
channel of circulation as so much circulating medium, and form an addition to the 
mass of currency. The necessary effect of every such addition to the mass is to 
diminish the relative value of any given portion of that mass in exchange for com- 
modities."* 

The very same doctrine occurs in a different form in the following passage of 
Mr. Huskisson's pamphlet : — " The state of our currency, in regard to its dimin- 
ished value, is no other than it would be if our present circulation, being retained 
to the same amount, were, by some sudden spell, all changed to gold, tod, by 

> The Ulostntion which Mr. ThorntoD has It is difBcalt to reconcile the ahoTe paneee 

given of thii remark, affords a meet satis&ctory with the very judicious obserratioos which Mr. 

retetation of the opinion which it is employed T. has made in pp. 258-200 of the nme book, 
to establish. (Pp. 313, 314.) ♦ IReport, p 23] 
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anotber Bp«ll, not Uu *urpriBing, such put of tlist gold, w by ila tncMs creal*!! ■ 
{irolKirtlaiiiita dioiinDtion in i(« tsIuo here, with refereuue (o id vslao in otbot 
ooantriea, would not by eiportatioa, or othenriiie, Slid its vrajr oat tif our MpamU 
circnlntinn,''* Ths timUe h quite correct, so hr u it gaet ; bat in order to render 
the parallel complete, Hr. UualuNKia ■hoald naTC added, aa a tUini iptU, am Iom 
indispensabt; Dec«BMr; tban tlie two atben : That uU the isnuKR of guld should be 
confined to the shops of our bunkem, to be pat iu circalatian by them in the ahutH 
ur kdvances to OoTenimcnt, or of mercuitile disaoants; and that our bankat* 
ahonld biive the same profits in iiiuinK gold, 8s the; have at prcaont in the iamm 
of their own paper. Ifthe gold wore atl to emanate from the aiuue sourc 
paper, anil to flow afterwanlB b the sunc cliannela, the results to both ci 
not foil to be preciiely the laine. 



KorB in. 

TUe gcui-rul result of the nosanings which I have hillicrtu stated ii, thai tb* : 
tressed issuea of paper currency since the year 1707, hnvo oporal^d 
uf oommodities chicflj by meona of that suddeu exteauoD of eredii whid 
neccaanrily suppose ; ani of the commnnicatioa of thia credit to ihoae eta 
diTidiuls whose capitals have the greatest iudoeDce on the state of thi 
ilad the bcreaaod iaiuea been divided iulu equal abures. according to the 
tinu of Great Britain, and had evciy inhabitant of the ishtnd icocivod lui 
quota at oue aud the samo iastaDt, how campsralivdy iitsigaificant wouM 
ofihol* bnvo been ! 

This conclusion esrccs, I think, perfectly in substance with that wluch jron 
bare fonnoJ, when you observe, in your last letter, that " by tlio samn act with 
which a bank increosea the circolating medioui of h country, it bsuesintu thocon- 
muoit; a mass of fictitioos cupilal, whioh serves not only as circulating medii 
but cTcalea an additioual quantity of capital to be employed b every node in m\ 
capital COD be employed.'' My own statement, however, appears 
tbii odvantnge, that it comprehends not only those mercantile diacounla w1 
bavo B TWiofa eQect on the market by being employed as capital, but thaw 
■ ounts which affect the market inmiediatelg, by fumiihing the means of u 
larged expenditure. It is worthy of atlontiDn too, that even mercantile dlF 
n|ierBle on the market m tlio latter way sa well as in tbe fonner ; it, being 
Bumable. that every merchant (and niDre partioulsrty, every specnlu^vo 
will raise his style of bving in proportion to the magnitude of bis comraeKMl 
actions. The saiSe luxury and vanity extend themselves downwarda llitmigh 
Ibe mferior ordora of traders anil men of business ; the peculiar eircumitaiiMl 
the times having been so long uubvoarahle to halnts of aobcr eco. 
■0 Mtrong a lendoaoy to encDura|;« a ^neral spirit of extravagance and ^mpiaTi- 
duDce, by lociUlatiug the nieana of its indulgence. Hence, to t 
live on fixed incomes, an additional sort of depreciation in the viiluei^ 
depreciation ()uito distinct fitim the cfTvcts pilhur of taxation or uf high piieai ;) 

I TV 9wHni (\>H(nifi(^ Ur DirrtctaHtiii <tf am Ornimir SsM ami Emmlmtl^ p 
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mean thai which arises from new ideas of competency, and of the scale of expendi- 
tare necessary to support the condition of a gentleman. 

I have dwelt the longer on this particular view of the subject, considered in con- 
trast with that adopted by Mr. Thornton, (and apparently sanctioned in the last 
passage quoted from the JBidUon Report^) because the two opinions lead obviously 
to two very different conclusidns concerning the nature of the remedy suited to the 
disorder. The one opinion suggests the propriety of limiting credit through the 
medium of a restricted currency ; the other of limiting the currency through the 
medium of a well-regulated and discriminating credit. If the radical evil were 
merely an excess of circulating medium, operating as such without the combination 
of any other cause, it would follow, that a reduction of this quantity, by whatsoever 
means it were to be brought about, and however violent the effects which it might 
threaten, would be the only measure competent to the attainment of the end. But 
if, on the other hand, this excess be only symptomatic of another malady, with 
which, from particular circumstances, it happens to be co-existent, (of an extension 
of credit, to wit, calculated to derange the pre-existing relations of demand and 
supply ;) in that case, the restriction and regulation of this credit ought to be re- 
garded as the primary object, and the reduction of our circulating medium attended 
to solely as an indication that the cure is progressive. 

Of the most expedient means to be employed for this purpose, I am not qualified 
to form a judgment. But I cannot help observing, that if a repeal or a relaxation 
of the anti-usurious laws were a thing not quite impracticable, it would go to the 
mot of the mischief by a process more effectual, and at the same time more gentle 
and manageable in its operation, than any other that I can imagine. It is observed 
in the BvUUm Beport, that " the law which in this country limits the rate of in- 
terest, and of course the rate at which the bank can legally discount, exposes the 
bank to still more extensive demands for commercial discounts. While the rate of 
commercial profit is veiy considerably higher than five per cent., as it has lately 
been in many branches of our foreign trade, there is in fact no limit to the demands 
which merchants of perfectly good capital, and of the most prudent spirit of enter- 
prise, may be tempted to make upon the bank for accommodation and facilities by 
discount." * 

To the same purpose, Mr. Thornton long ago remarked, that " in order to ascer- 
tain how far the desire of obtaining loans at the bank may be expected at any time 
to be carried, we must inquire into the subject of the quantum of profit likely to be 
derived from borrowing there under the existing circumstances. This is to be 
judged of by considering two points : the amount, first, of interest to be paid on 
the sum borrowed ; and, secondly, of the mercantile or other f;ain to be obtained by 
the employment of the borrowed capital. The gain which can be acquired by the 
means of commerce, is commonly the highest which can bo had ; and it also re- 
gulates in a great measure, the rate in all other cases. We may, therefore, con- 
Hider this question as turning principally on a comparison of the rate of interest 
taken at the bank with the current rate of mercantile profit. 

" The bank is prohibited, by the state of the law, from demanding, even in time 
of war, an interest of more than five per cent., which in the same rate at which it 
discounts in a period of profound peace. It might, undoubtedly, at all ecasonB, 

• P. 23. 
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■ufficienll; limit lU paper by mMM af the prico U wliicli it loads, if tba legialalura 
did Dot inlerpoae an obltaale to the constant Bdoplion of this prin^pla of te- 
■triction. 

" An; BOppositlon that it wonlit bu bbTs to permit the liank paper to limit itseit, 
beoauM) Ibis would be to take the more natural coarse, ia, Ihotvliire, iJlo^ltier 
erroneous. It impliea that there is DO otKaeion to advert to the rate of inter«t id 
consideration of which the bank paper is riimiihed, or to change that rate accord- 
ing to the vAiying circnmBtaneee of the country- 

" At some BeaKQiiii an iutereat, perhspB, of aiz per cent, per annum, at other* el 
five, or eren of four per cent., idhj ofibrd that degree of adiantttgo to borrowma 
whioh shall be about sufficient to limit, la the due measure, tlie demand npiai tb« 
bimk for diicoonta. Experience in eome measure proves the justice of this obaer- 
vatiou : for, in time of peaue, the bunk baa foand it easy to confine its pi^MT, bj 
demnuding five per cent, for interest; whereua, in war, the directors hava bran 
subject, as I apprehend, to veij oamest solidtatiana (or discount, their notes, ostsr- 
theless, not being poxticnlarly diminished. It is, therefore, unreasonsble to pre- 
sume that there will always be ■ disposiUon in the borrowen at the bank to pte- 
senbe to themaelves oiMtly those bounds which a regsrd to the sofbtj of the bank 
would suggest. The interest of the two parties is not the some iii this leapect. 
Ths borrowera, In consequence of that artificial state of things whivh is proilaceJ 
by the law against usury, obtain their loans too cheap. That which thej idiUill 
loo cheap, tbey demand in too great quantity." ' 

1 had written tbua Ur, when the £diiAurgh Reintia for February was put into 
my hands. It contains a pretty long article on the Depreciation of Paper Cur* 
rency, including remarks on the chief pamphlcla which have blclj appeared oo 
the aulyect. I have only bod time, as yel, to read four or JiTO of the first pwK- 
grapha, in one of which there is a passage which Bnrprised me a good deal b]t the 
looseness of the statement, both in poiut of thought and of eiprearion. " Hr. 
Ricardo is id our opinion poiticuhu'ly entitled to praise for the mumer in wbieb be 
hoa laid down two moat important doctrines, — long known, indeed, and acknow- 
ledged by those who have maturely considered these subjects, but not un&vqmllf 
oirerlooked by others. 

" The first is the grand doctrine, which may be sud to be the main binfp on 
which the principles of circulatioD, whether consisting of a paper carreDcy, cr of 
the precious metaU, must necessaritj turn ; — the doctrine, that ever) kind of cir- 
culating medium, as well as eiery other kind of commodity, is noceesarilj depn- 
dntod by eiecss, and raised in value by deficiency, compared with the demand, 
without reference either to can6donce or intrinsic use. Tbis doctrine follows im- 
mediately from the general principles of supply and demand, which ai« iiM|aea- 
tionnlily tbe foundodon on which the whole superstructorc of political economy ia 
built,"' 

In justice to some propositions which I hnvo already haiorded, 1 ouuiot patt 
liver these mugisteHal remarks nitbont examining tbe legitimacy of the 
mentioned in 



i 



it sentence. This will f^ 



n opportunity of adiUngaftw 
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illuBtrations which escaped me formerly in the hnny of writing. But I find I 
most delay proceeding farther till another poet. 

Note IV. 

I was afraid) that in the foregoing papers, I had dwelt much longer than was 
necessary on the refutation of acknowledged prejadices ; but some remarks in the 
last EdirAwrgh Review convince me, that either my own ideas are completely un- 
founded, or that something is still wanting to place the question at issue in the 
proper point of yiew. The following is the passage which appears to me to be 

more particularly exceptionable. " Mr. Bicardo is built." (Same as 

quoted in last page.) 

1 before objected to the application of the word eommodUy to paper currency, or 
even to the precious metals while in the $hape of coin; for this obvious reason, that 
there is nothing in the commercial transferences of conmiodities which bears the 
most distant analogy to the virtual multiplication of a bank-note, or of a guinea, by 
means of a quick process of circulation. If there were any such analogy, the sut- 
lers mentioned in the anecdote quoted above from Pinto, might, without the aid of 
a miracle, have multiplied at pleasure the number of loaves and fishes in their can- 
teens, according to the wants of the garrison. 

It is not unusual, indeed, among writers on Political Economy, to speak of the 
circulation of commodUiei or of goods, as well as of the circulation of money; but 
the expression is extremely vag^e and inaccurate, inasmuch as the word circuUt' 
tion must, in these two cases, be used in very different acceptations. In the fol- 
lowing instance, Mr. Thornton appears to have departed very widely from his cus- 
tomary precision of language. " Montesquieu alludes, in a manner so imperfect, 
as to be scarcely intelligible, to those effects of the different degrees of nudity, in 
the circulation both of money and of goods, which it has been one olg'ect of this 
work to explain. It is on the degree of rapidity of the circulation of each, com- 
bined with the consideration of quantity, and not on the quantity alone, that the 
value of the circulating medium of any country depends." ' To this last sentence, 
I must own, I cannot annex any clear idea. Mr. Thornton has, indeed, explained 
more distinctly than any other English author I know, the effects of a quick cir- 
culation of tnoney; but as to a quick circulation of goods, (if the word circulation 
be, in both instances, used in the same sense,} I am unable to form any coi^jectnre 
concerning the meaning which he annexes to the phrase. 

Nothing, I think, but this common misapplication of the word eommodiiy to a 
circulating medium coidd have suggested the observation which occurs in the next 
sentence of the Edinburgh Review, " This doctrine follows immediately from the 
general principles of supply and demand, which are unquestionably the foundation 
on which the whole superstructure of Political Economy is built." Upon this sen- 
tence, accordingly, I must take the liberty of offering a few remarks ; for, surely, 
if these principles have so weighty a fabric to support, we cannot be at too much 
pains to ascertain correctly, in what sense we ought to understand them. 

And here I must observe, in the first place, that there are few, if any, political 
maxims, which admit, like the axioms in mathematics, of a literal and unqualified 

> Inquiry into the Naturt and BffCtt of the Paper Credit of Great Britain. Ch»p. zl p. 307. 
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npplicatjim iu oil imoginaLlo couiliinBtioDB ordrctmisliuicee. Thej are, in 
aLlrevtaleJ, and cont«qncntl}' tooBe stulcmeiiU of impoituit concltuiunE^ ntloptod I) 
tJieir cimuieeueaa to Bcrve ai aidi (o tbe meaiorf ; bat requiriiig, when the; ■ 
usamed u princijilea af TtaAoniiig, the ezemM of oat own co 
■applying Ihose indiBpensublc conditions and eiceptinna, which are to bp collvctoi. 
tram their spirit relhor than from their letler. Thnt this obaorration b 
forcibly to the maxim now before Di, a few Toiy alight hints wtll be lufficl 

Prior to the piwent itiscnidonB abont paper currencj, the 0am TVotJe had bi 
(br a good many yoara, tho favourito aubjeot of speculation to Palitioil EooDon 
and in this psrticnlor apocaUtion, tbc gCTitral prindpU* of supply and a 
may, witb great tnith, be said to be the foundarioo on which all our mat 
mDat be built. The Uemand is'Lcre conrtont, DniTcrsd, and iniperioTU ; anil 
supply, at the same time, sneh as must necessarily be brought to the lliai1n(i*i| 
vitbm a period of no great extent, from the periahabie nature of the connnodttf Hid 
the expense vhtoh it involTCS in the keeping. It ia not, therefore, Bnrprinng, th«l 
the habitual use of the wonts demaad and mpfiy, in speaking of the Com ZVioAh 
should have facilitated to hasty reasonera the ext«Dt(ion of a rimilar oi 
other hranchi^B of Iradu of a very different nature ; ncd to which that ootkclntlai 
cannot be fairly applied, without many modiGcationa and rcstrictioDi. An obvion* i 
example of this ocean in the article ofaine, which being kept at no erpense, m 
It increases in volne with its age, may, notwilbstonding a moderate demand anJ''! 
on abundant supply, keep up it« price for years, in deEaniie of the general n 
Upon the whole, however, due allDwaoee being made for obciona eicepliotis of lUi J 
sort, the tmth of the maxim may be safely admitted ; praiided always the di 
and the quantity destinBd for supplying it, be of such a nature a» to be confioMl Ib j 
their variationa within that range which experience teaches as ta allow for til* J 
poasihio fluotuntioiia of the market. If the aq^n be ineihnnalible, (aa in t 
instance of water in this conntty,) the principle becomes altogether nnmesninifS 
the commodity poascsaing, on that auppoution, no exchangeable Toloe wha 
ever. Nor does it become le«s nugatory, if we suppose, on the other hi 
demand to bo niilimitod, oa I apprehend, happens veiy remariiahi; with miMl % 
wmey, contidnred tu a nhjed oj property. The demaad for it (or, at leasti i 
aomethiug coBoertSik into it) is nubonnJed. and frequently increases in pi 
to the abundance in which it is possessed. Political arithmetioioDB hare cmphq 
themselvea in attempting to ascertiun the quantity of brood and of bnlohet's neat 
that individuoU ninjbo supposed to consume at an averagu; but who hoa ever 
thonght of tiling n limit to the auri tarrafama * In lhi» ntjrptet, at letul, if sw 
choose still to coll money a eomtnodity, we must allow it to be a comniodity nJ 
generii; and, therefore, not to bo rashly subjected lo those awceping taftxbiw ■ 
which regulate the prices of wheat or of bioad cloth. I 

" Crodt uDDt namiDt. quwtom lp« pwimls Bnelt. 
Et mlniu base opiu, qui DaB!iatm."—[JiiHf>uH>,T lit. Ill)] 

], which has given rise to this mistaken riew of the mt^Mt, 
o the distinction between the me of money and titt prop m l f 
rtainly would choose to borrou) money btyouil what b« mtllj J 



Another 
of monej. No 
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wants, Dr what he can turn to profit ; and, in proportion to the urgency of the 
demand, or the prospect of greater profit by the employment of it, he will be willing 
to give a higher interest. The natural and equitable rate of interest will be 
determined by the demand there is for borrowing, and the plenty there is to supply 
that demand ; and hence it is, that in a country situated as Great Britain now is, 
(a country where a maximum for the rate of interest is fixed by law, and where 
the prospect of commercial profit is tempting to adventurers,] it is altogether 
absurd to suppose, as some respectable persons have done, that " the bank ought 
to regulate their issues by the public demand;*' — "a principle,'' says Sir F. 
Baring, "which I consider as dangerous in the extreme, because I know by 
experience that the demand for speculation can only be limited by the want of 
means."— *(i7«por/, p. 133.) The inevitable consequence of this is, a general rise of 
prices, (or what amounts to the same thing,) a depreciation in the value of our 
circulating medium ; — a depredation^ however, I must again repeat, which is not 
(Uke the fall in the price of wheat after a plentiful crop) the immediate or necessary 
consequence of mere superabundance, otherwise the same effect might have been 
produced (which it manifestly could not) by slipping a twenty shilling note into 
the pocket of every inhabitant of the kingdom. The primary cause of the depre- 
ciation is the artificial cheapness in the rate at which, in consequence of the laws 
against usury, the use of money may be obtained, combined with the security 
which the Bank enjoys, in yielding to the public demand, in consequence of the 
stoppage of cash payments. But these considerations do not belong to this part of 
my argument. 

The authority of Mr. Smith's name (although he has expressed himself on this 
topic in very general terms) has probably contributed not a little to induce many 
persons to adopt, without a due examination, the doctrine which I have been 
endeavouring to refute. " The quantity,** he observes, " of the precious metals 
may increase in any country from two different causes ; either, first, from the 
increased abundance of the mines which supply it ; or, secondly, from the increased 
wealth of the people, from the increased produce of their annual labour. The first 
of these causes is, no doubt, necessarily connected with the diminution of the value 
of the precious metals ; but the second is not.** '^ 

On both these points, I must acknowledge, I am disposed to differ very consi- 
derably from Mr. Smith, (at least in the unqualified form in which he has here 
expressed his opinion,) but I shall confine myself at present to the first douse of 
his proposition. I shall send you afterwards, if you desire me to do so, the gprounds 
of my doubts with respect to the second. 

" It is a question with me,'* says Sir James Steuart, " whether the mines of 
Potosi and Brazil have produced more riches to Spain and Portugal within these 
two hundred years, than the treasures heaped up in Asia, Greece, and Egypt, after 
the death of Alexander, furnished to the Romans during the two hundred years 
which followed the defeat of Perseus and the conquest of Macedonia? From the 
treasures mentioned by all the historians who have written of the conquest of these 
kingdoms by the Romans, I do not think I am far from truth when I compare the 
treasures of the frugal Greeks to the mines of the New World." f 

* IWealth ofNationt, Book I. chap. xi. ; Vol t [Political (Economy, Book II. chjip xxx ; 

I. p. 294, tenth edition ] Works, Vol. XL p. 135, #«?.] 
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Mr. Hume Mmself bu add, that " mane;, aflei tlie oonqnett of Egfpt, ■ 
h»e been nearlj^ in an great pleslj at Borne, an it ia kt pment in tlie 



It il, however, a (tat, equally itrikiag and indigputalile, that wliile, in coue- 
quence of the later Ronuuu, the pric«i of saperiuitiea ruse to an eiccann lid^ 
tlieae of necoaaariea kept aatoniahinglj lov. Of ihlii, the tuon mtabudorj OTidoKn 
ma; be f<. md in Arbnthnot'a TaliU* of Anaent Giint, uid in Wollaie'a tfii » i 
lotion on the A'uinlwr* of lliinkiml.'f 

It will be Boid, that do iafcrcace whatever can be josllj fonniiiH on aaj ponDcl 
between the atotiitical detoila of oncicDt and of modem times : and tbdl Hie to* 
pncea of the neoeiiaariui of liib in Borne, uolwilhatandiiig the plenty of money, nuy J 
be explained in tbe most aatialoGtory manner fivm the cnllivalion of the land IqTa 
■laves, nad from a variety of other caueea which have no exislenoe wtumg iHi 4 
Now, this ia the lery point for which I am contending ; tlml ibc plenty of tba pia- 
eious mctola does not necaiarilg raise prieea, and that lAsue ore influenced by maoy 
Otber ciruiuDBtances of a perfectly different oatare. The eSecta of wealtli ciblaimul 
bj war and rapine, I conaider aa perfectly aaologoos to thoae of gold and (iltn 
obtMned by the diacorery of a new mine ; and, therefore, I Lake for granted, thai 
had the money in Roma beeo drawn immedinlely from the bowels of the earth, iha 
pricea of neceaaartea wonld not have been aflected in a greater degree, — ihe puU- 
ticol oondidon of the people and the Elate of manners remaining the same. 

The trifling wages of labour in India afford another iUustntion of the tmnm 

Mr, Smith aAerwonls remarki, that the discoTery rf the abuodant niiiM of 
America seems tu have been the sole cause d' this diminution in the rsloa of nhcr 
in proportion to that of com. It ia accounted for accordingly b the aama nuumc* 
by everybody: and there never has been any dispute either about the bot, or 
about the cause of it." { But surely, doring thia period, a variety uf other caUMi 
of the moat powerful efficacy wore operating on the condition of mankind io thin 
part of the world ; and without the co«perBiion of some of theac, the dlaoovcr; of 
the American mines would no more have nused the price of com in modem Europe, 
than the sudden influx of wealth from the conquered provinoea did in ancieni 
Borne, On the other hand, 1 have no doubt that those cauaes would hare raiaei 
prices, (1 do not aay to the same degne,) although the minec had oot beea di»- 
covered. Nay, it is far from being improbable, that this discovery retarded, jnataad 
of aooelerating the progress of mercantile ingenoi^ in introdncing the later tm- 
provementa of bonks and of paper currency, by means of which (while they oon- 
tinaed to be regulated by prinrtples founded on good sense and good {ailh) and) a 
MHiroe of real wealth and prosperity was opened to thia country. 



If I bod loc&ied over the whole of the article in tbo EdMtirgh tteeitu nhioh I 
referred to in my laat, 1 would not hare troubled you vrith so lar^ • paek>t< _ 
After reading more than Iwunly pages farther, I wsa agreeably sorpciaed with ll 
following pssaage : — 

•[XMv. VdLLKumP.I :|IFniUitii/;ra(iMi, Book L Hup. d.iV«l. 
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** Whenever, in the actual state of things, a fresh issue of notes comet into the 
hands of those who mean to employ them in the prosecution and extension of ^ 
profitable husinese, a difference in the distribution of the circolating medium takes 
place, similar in kind to that which has been last supposed ; and prodooes similar, 
though of course comparatively inconsiderable effects, in altering the proportion 
between capital and revenue, in favoar of the former. The new notes go into the 
market as so much additional capital, to purchase what is necessary for VHe conduct 
of the concern. But before the produce of the country has been increased, it is 
Mnpossible for one person to have more of it, without diminishing the shares of 
some others. This diminution is effected by the rise of prices, occanoned by the 
competition of the new notes, which puts it out of the power of those who are only 
buyers, and not sellers, to purchase as much of the annual produce as before. 
While all the industrious classes, — all those that sell as well as buy, are, during 
the progressive rise of prices, making unusual profits, and, even when this pro- 
gression stops, are left with the command of a greater portion of the annual produce 
than they possessed previous to the new issues. 

" It must always be recollected, that it is not the quttnUty of the circulating 
medium which produces the effect here described, but the differeiU distrtbution of 
it. If a thousand millions of notes were added to the circtilation, and distributed 
to the various classes of society exactly in the same proportions as before, neither 
the capital of the country, nor the facility of borrowing, would be in the slightest 
degree increased. But, on every fresh issue of notes, not only is the quantity of 
the circulating medium increased, but the distribution of the whole mass is altered. 
A larger proportion falls into the hands of those who oonsame and produce, and a 
smaller proportion into the hands of those who only consume."^ 

Now, the svhHance of all this seems to me to be perfectly sound and satisfactory, 
(although I think it might have been more unexoeptionably expressed;) but I 
confess I am at a loss how to reconcile it with the " orakd doctrinb, that every 
kind of circulating medium, as well as every other kind of commodity^ is necessarily 
depreciated by excess, and raised in value by deficiency, compared with the 
demand." Or, supposing for a moment that the two passages may be so explained 
as to be not inconsistent with each other, it must still be acknowledged that the 
conclusion in which the foregoing reasoning terminates, does not " follow tmme- 
diately from the general principles of supply and demand,'* as applied to the 
circulating medium. 

NOTB VI. 

[April 12.] — Your solution of the difficulty with respect to the rapid rise of silver 
since the increased issues of the Bank, by means of purchases of Exchequer Bills, 
appears to me to be sound and satisfactory. Whether the additional notes be, in the 
first instance, issued to Government or to the merchants, the ultimate effect will, 1 
conceive, be exactly the same. In both cases, they must pass very soon into the 
hands of the bankers, who will employ them again in discounts ; and who, in propor- 
tion to the increased amount of the notes, will have the means of their accommo- 
dation enlarged. Indeed, I cannot imagine how it is possible, by any creation of 
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uiruiiluting luudluni on tbe pnrt of llie ImiiV, tn raiio Ibe prvxa uf 
OIllcaB it ditlier lutili to iLe CH[iiUl of lULTiliiuitii so bi !« i 
vhilo ihe wpply a the murket uontiniixii Llie b»iii« -, ur MugmuaU, bj ut 
fiu^ilit; of bamnring, tlio fundi of tbuse clnuea who loll uuilKr iIiq 



Tlic more 1 refli'i^t dq tlio ^Drab'vs kogq^e commDnly employeil ou ihU W 
JFCt, I am the more ut a lou linw to DOiupnhead its meAOing. Wheo iL ■■ ■ 
for eiuDple. id tliB Bu/Iiwt RiTiorl, " thst tlie eiceas of tho prtBcnl camncjr J| 
thii country not being cipnrtuble to alber cuiintricB, nnr coDVcrtilile il 
remnios in Ibe clinnncl of citvubttian, and is gradually itbiDrbcd by idcp 
priuei of «t] cii>Dnio<lilica." 1 find it utterly impossiUc fin me to buucx «iiy f 
\AeA 10 Ibe proposUiaa. By wbat sort of ffrad*ni proaitt are tbo Wlpom 
iniiieB t^Dorbed in the prices of camnuidiljea ; and to wbttt sort of ulcctlTe a' 
ii it owing that ibia gradual ahtorptim ia lo much greater in the cbaa oT mBU» 
coDimoduici than nf olben ? Tliii metaphorical view of the lulijoct la tlie more Wi 
be regretted, tbiii, bj placing on h wrong foundation the Tcry iniportMit coacliunaa 
with reapect tu Ihe depreciation of oar presont currency which it i« ciaplojBd ■ 
•upportp il hw fomiahBd to diffoi'eut writers Iho means of b»olviog ike cmioln* 
.ilBcIf in »omc degree of obauurily. Mr. Cuutti Trotter, (ur inbUuice, ' 
whii^h hxR jiiit reached me, (and whiubi however erroneotu and superficial ml 
viewo. mnj Ire regarded na a fair spetimen of the pre»ailing miscoucepticpos 
men of Inuiness,) prooecda all along on the aupposiliuii, lliat, in order to hIki' 
hua been no cicciii in the bank ianues, It ia auffieient lo rpmark, that t 
cnrriia about with him in hia pocket, or locka up in bis drawer, a | 
of banknntOB Ihau be finds naccoaary for hii immediate eipondilu 
seem* diapoeed to inter, thot ■■ the addilionol iaiuei do not »tngii«to in tbo a 
t<{ (.-irrnlatinn so m to overfiow its bonks, any more than the liinit«<l ii 
prior to the restriction, there exiata no aiiporfluity uf currency to be abaorbvd a 
pricoa of commodities. Tite truth is, that it la not a auporfluity of cuiTMiqrin.| 
bonds of consumers that is the eame of tbe ailvanced prices ; hut, o 
il ia the advanced pricci ubicb render on amount of currency, that wodI4 o1 
have been ■uperfluous, absolulelj necessary for the daily expendllnre of tltc 4 
■umer' In other worda. it ia the rise of pricca prodncod by the extenaicm «f a 
and the creation of fictitions capital implied in tbe enlarged issues, thiU KiT«d 
eniploymont to the aanie issues considered in their capacity of circulating m 
Indeed, it tuight be easily shewn, that the rise of prices must ccci 
rather than ■ superfluity of circulating medium: for a t'reat deal of what Sm^ 
und olhers have stated with reapect to the disproportion between tht 
cflect, in tbe rise of price produced by a d^fiaent tappti/ of oom or of Mlntr a 
sory wmmoditiea, will be found lo hold equally with respect lo tbo rise «f n 
produced bj on inerttued dtmand operating on a limited snpply. Tbe n 
increased issnss, Ihereforc, conaidered in their capacity of circalating meili 
not jioBsiblj keep exaci pace with llic advanced prices which tluiy have p 
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occasioned by increasing demand, in their double capacity of mercantile capital and 
of funds for expenditure. 

Having mentioned Mr. Trotter's pamphlet, I cannot help taking notice here of 
some remarks which he has made in reply to that account of the rise of prices 
which seems to me the only satisfactory one, and on which 1 think the whole arffU" 
ment on that point ought to be rested. " It is maintained," he says, " that the 
facility with which bank-notes are procured from the bank, by the mode of discount 
peculiar to commercial men, calls into existence an increase of purchasers in our 
markets, whose competition heightens the price of every article." On this sen- 
tence, (which Mr. Trotter seems to consider as a first-rate absurdity from the two 
points of admiration which he has placed at the end of it,) he proceeds to remark 
as follows : — " This will not be urged by any person acquainted with the subject 
of production; an increase of capital (which this is to the small degree in which 
it exists) never raises the price of commodities, but has exactly the opposite effect ; 
an increase of consumers, in any given state of supply, will raise the price of 
every article which is the object of their wants, and the enhanced price will con- 
tinue until the stimulus of the increased demand has created a proportionably 
increased production ; — but a competition of consumers is regulated by principles 
quite distinct from a competition of merchants, who buy to sell again : these must 
always have in view the price which the article they are in treaty for will obtain at 
its ultimate market ; and, whether there be ten such competitors or a hundred, 
whether each has carried to the place of competition one hundred pounds of bank- 
notes, or one thousand, he must still be limited, in the offer he can afford to make, 
by the price which he expects to obtain in selling again. So far, indeed, from this 
increased capital being the occasion of high prices, it is one of the principal means 
of keeping them down ; — a competition of capitalists, like a competition of manu- 
facturers, restricts their respective profits.** ^ In answer to this reasoning it may 
bo observed: — 1. That merchants and consumers are here stated in contrast to 
each other, as if they were two classes of persons completely distinct, whereas, in 
fact, every merchant is also to be considered as a consumer ; and, (in a commercial 
country like Great Britain,) a very great proportion of the consumers may, without 
any improper latitude in the nse of the word, be considered as merchants. The 
enlarged accommodation, therefore, that a merchant receives, in the form of com- 
mercial discounts, while it enables him to increase his speculations as a trader, 
enables him also to defray the enlarged expenditure which he incurs as a consumer, 
and even encourages him to add to the scale of his consumption. 2. The imme- 
diate or proximate effect of a competition of capitals, is here confounded with its 
ultimate tendency. That prices are always reduced in the long run by an increase 
of demand, where it is possible by human industry to increase the supply in pro- 
portion, is a maxim admitted by all writers on Political Economy ; but that the 
first effect of the increased demand is to raise prices, is another maxim no less in- 
disputable than the former. It is under this first or proximate effect that we are 
now suffering, and under this effect we must (while things continue on their pre- 
sent footing) every day suffer more and more, unless by some niinicle the supply 
of commodities should be rendered as easy and as instantaneous as the extension 
of credit and the creation of capital. That " a competition of capitalists, like a 

> PrinelpU* ofCurrenry and Eschanget apjAied to the Report of the Bullion dmmitUe, p. 37. 
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oampetition of manu&cturera, restricts tbeir respective profits,'* is indeed tme ; and 
it is reasonable and fortunate that it should be so, where all their capitals are 
equally the fruits of regular and useful industry. The melancholy fact in this 
country at present is, that the profits of men of real capital are restricted by tke 
competition of those who have none, and that the prudent and steady trader feek 
himself jostled out of his way by the bolder adventurer. It is no less hard, that 
the expenditure of the former, in his capacity of consumer, should, at the sante 
time, be augmented by the competition of the latter. 

I forgot to take notice, in my last letter, of your remarks on the inconveniences 
that might be expected to result, under the present state of our paper currency^ 
from the repeal of the Anti-Usurious Laws. With these remarks I perfectly agree, 
but I always proceeded on the supposition, that the Bank was to be obliged, within 
a limited time, to resume its cash payments; a supposition, which, I think may be 
assumed as an indisputable postulatmn, whatever other subsidiary measures may 
bo thought useful for accomplishing the proposed end. It still appears to mo, that, 
while the Bank is previously preparing for this resumption by narrowing its dis- 
comits, a relaxation .of these laws would contribute more than anytliing else to 
smooth the way towards this great object, by furnishing the means of such a pru- 
dent solution in the distribution of credit, as might moderate the violence of the 
shock, which both the commercial and agricultural interests of the country must 
inevitably sustain before things are brought round again to their ancient and 
natural course. 

I must now relieve you, for the present, from this vohmiinous correspondence, 
but I have still floating in my head a variety of cnidc ideas about st^me other parts 
of the Heporty which I shall put in writing during the summer, and submit to 
your consideration, when I shall have the pleasure of seeing you at Dunbar. 
I have little doubt that my objections to some of these arise from my m ant of 
sufficient information. 

If I have stumbled upon anything that you think worth shewing to HornfT, I 
can have no objection to your communicating my papers, either in whole or in j)art, 
to one in whom I have bo entire a confidence, provided only you mention to him 
my anxiety that nobody whatever shall hear of such a communication. 1 meant 
to have vrritten to himself on the subject, but as the Report was already Wfore tlie 
public, and as the most popular objections to it have been confined to those points 
which seemed to me the least vulnerable, I thought it better to delay proposing 
my doubts till both of us should have a little more leisure. I have sometimes 
wished that I had seen the Report before it was printed, as nothing would have 
given me greater pleasure than to have contributed anything, however trifling, 
towards its improvement. But this I regn-t the less, as I t^ike for granted, that 
nothing of any consequence is to l)o expected at the present moment, an<l that 
there will still be ample time for discussion before the business can be brought 
forward with any prospect of success. 
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